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THEORIES ABOUT REINCARNATION 

AND SPIRITS 

By H. p. Blavatsky 

(Reprint from The Path, November, 1886) 



Over and over again the abstruse and mooted question of Rebirth or Reincarnation 
has crept out during the first ten years of the Theosophical Societ.v*s existence. It has 
been alleged on prima facie evidence that a notable discrepancy was found between the 
statements made in *Ins Unveiled,* Vol. I, 351-2, and later teachings from the same pen 
and under the inspiration of the same master.^ 

In I sis, it was held, reincarnation is denied. An occasional return only of 'depraved 
spirits* is allowed. "Exclusive of that rare and doubtful possibility, *l8is* allows only 
three cases — abortion, very early death, and idiocy — in which reincarnation on this 
earth occurs'* ('C. C. M ' in Light, 1882) 

The charge was answered then and there as every one who will turn to The Theosaphisl 
of August, 1882, can see for himself. Nevertheless, the answer either failed to satisfy some 
readers or passed unnoticed. Leaving aside the strangeness of the assertion that rein- 
carnation — t. e., the serial and periodical rebirth of every individual monad from pralaya 
to pralar/a ^ — is denied, in the face of the fact that the doctrine is part and parcel and one 
of the fundamental features of HindOism and Buddhism, the charge amounted virtually 
to this: the writer of the present, a professed admirer and student of HindO philosophy, 
and as professed a follower of Buddhism years before Isis was written, by rejecting re- 
incarnation must necessarily reject ^Karma likewise! For the latter is the very comer- 
stone of Esoteric philosophy and Eastern religions; it is the grand and one pillar on ukieh 
hangs the whole philosophy of rebirths, and, once the latter is denied, the whole doctrine of 
Karma falls into meaningless verbiage. 

Nevertheless the opponents, without stopping to think of the evident 'discrepancy' 
between charge and fact, accused a Buddhist by profession of faith of denying reincarna- 
tion, hence also by implication — Karma. Adverse to wrangling with one who was a 
friend and undesirous at the time to enter upon a defense of details and internal evidence — 
a loss of time indeed, — the writer answered merely with a few sentences. But it now 

• 

1 . See charge and answer, in The Theomtphitt, August, 1882. 

2. The cycle of existence during the manvantara — period Iwfore and after the beginning and oompletion 
of which every such * monad' is absorbed and reabsorbed in the ONE soul, anima mundi. 
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becomes necessary to well define the doctrine. Other critics have taken the same line, and 
by misunderstanding the passages to that effect in Isis they have reached the same rather 
extraordinary conclusions. 

To put an end to such useless controversies, it is pro[iosed to explain the doctrine 
more clearly. 

Although, in view of the later more minute renderings of the esoteric doctrines, it 
is quite immaterial what may have been written in Isis — an encyclopaedia of occult 
subjects in which each of these is hardly sketched — let it be known at once that the writer 
maintains the correctness of every word given out upon the subject in her earlier volumes. 
>Vhat wna said in The Theosophisi of August, 1882, may now be repeated here. The 
passage quoted from it may be, and is most likely, ** incomplete, chaotic, vague, perhaps 
dumsy, as are many more passages in that work, the first literary production of a foreigner 
who even now can hardly boast of her knowledge of the English language.*' Nevertheless 
it is quite correct so far as that collateral feature of reincarnation is therein concerned. 

I shall now give extracts from Isis and proceed to explain every passage criticized, 
wherein it was said that **a few fragments of this mysterious doctrine of reincarnation 
as distinct from metempsychosis" — would be then presented. Sentences now explained 
are in italics. 

"Reincarnation, t. e. the appearance of the same individual, or rather of his astral 
monad, twice on the same planet is not a rule in nature, it is an exception, like the 
teratological phenomenon of a two-headed infant. It is preceded by a violation 
of the UuDS of harmony of nature, and happens only when the latter, seeking to restore 
its distttrbed equilibrtum, violenJUy throtts back into earth4ife the astral monad which 
had been tossed out of the circle of necessity by crime or accident. Thus in cases of abor- 
tion, of infants dying before a certain age, and of congem'tal and incurable idiocy, 
nature's original design to produce a perfect human being, has been interrupted. 
Therefore, while the gross matter of each of these several entities is suffered to dis- 
perse itself at death, through the vast realm of being, the immortal spirit and astral 
monad of the individual — the latter having been set apart to animate a frame and 
the former to shed its divine light on the corporeal organization — must try a second 
time to carry out the purpose of the creative intelligence,'* (Vol. 1, p. 351.) 

Here the 'astral monad' or body of the deceased personality — say of John or Thomas 
— is meant. It is that which, in the teachings of the Esoteric philosophy of Hinduism, 
is known under its name of bhiUa; in the Greek philosophy is called the simulacrum 
or umbra, and in all other philosophies worthy of the name is said, as taught in the former, 
to disappear after a certain period more or less prolonged in Kdma-loka — the Limbus 
of the Roman Catholics, or Hades of the Greeks.' It i« ** a violation of the laws of harmony 
of nature," though it be so decreed by those of Karma — every time that the astral 
monad, or the simulacrum of the personality — of John or Thomas — instead of running 
down to the end of its natural period of time in a body, finds itaelf (a) violently thrown out 
of it whether by early death or accident; or (6) is compelled in ooDsequence of its un- 
finished task to reappear, (t. e., the same astral body wedded to the same immortal monad) 
on earth again, in order to complete the unfinished task. Thus "it must try a second 
time to carry out the purpose of creative intelligence" or law. 



3. Hades haj surely never been meant for HM. It was always the abode of the sorrowing tkadow* of 
astral bodies of the dead personalities. Western readers should remember Kdma-loka is not ITama-loka, 
for Kdma means denre, and Karm^ doef ii9t« 
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"If reason has been so far developed as to become active and discriminative 
there is no {immediate) * reincarnation on this earth, for the three parts of the triune 
man have been united together and he is capable of running the race. But when 
the new being has not passed beyond the condition of Monad, or when, as in the 
idiot, the trinity has not been completed on earth and therefore can not be so after 
death, the immortal spark which illuminates it, has to re-enter on the earthly plane 
as it was frustrated in its first attempt. Otherwise, the mortal or astral, and the 
immortal or divine souls, eoiUd not progress in unison and pass onward to the sphere 
above ' (Devachan). Spirit follows a Ime parallel with that of matter; and the spiritu- 
al evolution goes hand in hand with the physical." 

The Occult Doctrine teaches that: — 

(1) There is no immediate reincarnation on Earth for the Monad, as falsely taught 
by the Reincamationist Spiritists; nor is there any second incarnation at all for the 
* personal* or false Ego — the perisprii — save the exceptional cases mentioned. But 
that (a) there are re-births, or periodical reincarnations for the inunortal Ego ('Ego' 
during the cycle of re-births, and non-Ego, in Nirv&na or Mokska when it becomes im- 
personal and absolute)', for that Ego is the root of every new incarnation, the string on 
which are threaded, one after the other, the false personalities or illusive bodies called 
men, in which the Monad-Ego incarnates itself during the cycle of births; and (6) that 
such reincarnations take place not before 1500, 2000, and even 3000 years of Derachanic life. 

(2) That Manas — the seat of Jiva, that spark which runs the round of the cyde 
of births and rebirths with the Monad, from the beginning to the end of a Manvaniara — 
is the real Ego. That (a) the JUa follows the divine monad that gives it spiritual life and 
immortality into Devachan, — that therefore, it can neither be reborn before its appointed 
period, nor reappear on Earth visibly or inxdsibly in the interim; and (6) that, unless the 
fruition, the spiritual aroma of the Manas, or all those highest aspirations and spiritual 
qualities and attributes that constitute the higher Self of man, become united to its 
monad, the latter becomes as iVon-existent; since it is in esse 'impersonal' and per se 
Ego-less, so to say, and gets its spiritual coloring or flavor of Ego-tism only from each 
Manas during incarnation and after it is disembodied and separated from all its lower 
principles. 

(3) That the remaining four principles, or rather the 2}4 — &s they are composed 
of the terrestrial portion of Manas, of its vehicle Kdma-rUpa and Linga-Sarira — the 
body dissolving immediately, and prdna or the life-principle along with it, — that these 
principles having belonged to the false personality are unfit for Devaehan* The latter 
is the state of Bliss, the reward for all the undeserved miseries of life,' and that which 
prompted man to sin, namely his terrestrial passionate nature, can have no room in it. 

4. Had this word 'immediate' been put at the time of publishing ItU between the two words *do' and 
'rdncmrnation' there would have been less room for dispute and controversy. 

5. By 'sphere above,' of course Devaekan was meant. 

6. The reader must bear in mind that the esoteric teaching maintains that save in cases of wickedneai 
when man's nature attains the acme of Evil and human terrestrial sin reaches Saianie univenal character, so 
to say, at tome Soreerert do — there is no punishment for the majority of mankind after death. The law of 
retribution as Karma waits man at the threshold of his new incarnation. Man is at best a wretched tool of 
evil, unceasingly forming new causes and circumstances. He is not always Gf ever) responsible. Hence a 
period of rest and bliss in Devaehan, with an utter temporary oblivion of aU the sorrows and miseries of life. 
Arieki is a spiritual state of greatest misery and is only in store for those who have devoted coiwcumsfy their 
lives to doing injury to others and have thns reached its highest spirituality of Eyiu 
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Therefore the non-reincmnuituig principles (the false personality) are left behind in 
KAmaAokOj firstly as a material residue, then later on as a reBexion on the mirror of 
Astral life. Endowed with iUusive action, to the day when having gradually faded out 
they disappear, what is it but the Greek Eidolon and the nmulaerum of the Greek and 
Latin poets and classics? 

**What reward or punishment can there be in that sphere of disembodied human 
entities for a foetut or a human embryo which had not even time to breathe on this 
earth, still less an opportunity to exercise the divine faculties of its spirit? Or, for 
an irresponsible infant, whose senseless monad remaining dormant within the astral 
and physical casket, could hardly prevent him from burning himself or another 
person to death? Or again for one idiotic from biKh, the number of whose cerebral . 
convolutions is only from twenty to thirty per cent of those of sane persons, 
and who is therefore irresponsible for his disposition, his actions, or the imper- 
fections of his vagrant, half-developed intellect?*' (/m Unveiled, Vol. 1, p. 352.) 

Tliese are then the 'exceptions* spoken of in Isu, and the doctrine is maintained now 
as it was then. Moreover, there is no * discrepancy* but only incompleteness — hence, 
misconceptions arising from later teachings. Then again, there are several important 
mistakes in Isis which as the plates of the work had been stereotyped, were not corrected 
in subsequent editions. 

One of such is on page 346, and another in connexion with it and as a sequence on 
page 347. 

The discrepancy between the first portion of the statement and the last ought to have 
suggested the idea of an evident mistake. It is addressed to the spiritists, reincamaiionists 
who take the more than ambiguous words of Apuleius as a passage that corroborates 
their claims for their 'spirits* and reincarnation. Let the reader judge ^ whether Apuleius 
does not justify rather our assertions. We are charged with denying reincarnation, and 
this is what we said there and then in Isis! 

"The philosophy teaches that nature nerer leases her work unfinished; if baffled 
ai the first aitempt, she tries again; when she evolves a human embryo, the intention 
is that a man shall be perfected — physically, intellectually, and spiritually. His 
body is to grow, mature, wear out, and die; his mind unfold, ripen, and be har- 
moniously balanced; his divine spirit illuminate and blend easily with the inner 
man. No human being completes its grand cycle, or the 'circle of necessity,* until 
all these aie accomplished. As the laggards in a race struggle and plod in their 
first quarter while the victor darts past the goal, so in the race of immorta]ity,-some 
souls outspeed all the rest and reach the end, while their m>Tiad competitors are 
toiling under the load of matter, dose to the starting point. Some unfortunates fall 
out entirely and lose all chance of the prise; some retrace their steps and begin 
again.*' {Isis UngeHed, Vol. L p. 345, sq.) 

7. Saya Apuleius: **Tbe aoul is born in this world upon leaving Uie soul of the world (amima mmmdi) in 
which her existence precedes the one we aU know (on earth). Thus, the Gods who consider her proceedings in 
all the phases of various existences and as a whole, punish her sometimes for sins committed during an amUrior 
life. 8k0 diet when she separates herself from a body in which she crossed this Uf e aa in a frail bark. And 
this is. if I mistake not. the secret meaning of the tumulary inscription, so simple for the initiate: * To tke 
Gods maiu4 who fiiW.* But this kind of death does not annihilate the soul, it only transforms (one portion of 
it) into a kmure. *Lemur$»* are the mantM, or ghosts, which we know under the name Utn». When they keep 
away and diow ms a beiuificsrU friilttiion, we honor in them the protecting divinities of the family hearth; but 
if th eir crimes sentence them to err, we call them /orsos. They become a plague for the wicked, and the vain 
terror of the good." {D% disu ds Soerats, pp. 143-5: ApuL dass., ed. Nisard.) 
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Clear enough this, one should say. Nature baffled tries again. No one can pass out 
of this world (our earth) without becoming perfected physically, morally, and spirihially. 
How can this be done, unless there is a series of rdfirths required, for the necessary per^ 
fection in each department — to evolute in the 'circle of necessity' — can surely never 
be found in one human life? and yet this sentence is followed without any break by the 
following parenthetical statement: "This is what the Hindd dreads above all things — 
transmigration and reineamalion; only on other and inferior planets, never on this one." 1 1 1 

The last 'sentence' is a fatal mistake, and one to which the writer pleads *noi gviUy,* 
It is evidently the blunder of some 'reader' who had no idea of HindA philosophy and who 
was led into a subsequent mistake on the next page, wherein the unfortunate word " planet" 
is put for eyde, Isis was hardly, if ever, looked into after its publication by its writer, 
who had other work to do; otherwise there woidd have been an apology and a page point- 
ing to the errata, and the sentence made to run: "The Hindd dreads transmigration 
in other inferior forms, on this planet." 

This would have dovetailed with the preceding sentence, and would show a fact, 
as the Hindd exoteric views allow him to believe and fear the possibility of reincarnation — 
human and animal in turn by jumps, from man to beast and even to plant, and vice versa; 
whereas esoteric philosophy teaches that nature never proceeding backward in her evo- 
lutionary progress, once that man has evoluted from every kind of lower forms — the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms — into the human form, he can never become 
an animal except morally, hence — metaphorically. Human incarnation is a cyclic neces- 
sity and law; and no Hindd dreads it — however much he may deplore the necessity. 
And this law and the periodical recurrence of man's rebirth is shown on the same page (346) 
and in the same unbroken paragraph, where it is closed by saying that: 

"But there is a way to avoid it. Buddha taught it in his doctrine of poverty, 
restriction of the senses, perfect indifference to the objects of this earthly vale of 
tears, freedom from passion, and frequent intercommunication with the AtmA — 
soul-contemplation. The cause of reincarnation is ignorance * of our senses, and the 
idea that there is any reality in the world, anything except abstract existence. From 
the organs of sense comes the 'hallucination' we call contact; 'from contact, desire; 
from desire, sensation [which also is a deception of our body]; from sensation, the 
cleaving to existing objects; from this cleaving, reproduction; and from repro- 
duction, disease, decay, and death.' " 

This ought to settle the question and show there must have been some carelessly un- 
noticed 'mistake, and if this is not sufficient, there b something else to demonstrate it, 
for it is stated further on: 

" 'Thus, like the revolutions of a wheel, there is a regular succession of death 
arui birth, the moral cause of which is the cleaving to existing objects, while the instru- 
mental cause is Karma (the power which controls the universe, prompting it to 
activity, merit and demerit). It is, therefore, the great object of all beings who 
would be released from the sorrows of successive birth, to seek the destruction of the 
moral cause, the cleaving to existing objects, or evil desire. . . . 

***They, in whom evil desire is entirely destroyed, are called Arhats. Freedom 
from evil desire insures the possession of a miraculous energy. At his death, the 
Arhat [is never reincarnated; he] invariably attains Nirv&na''* — a word, by the 
way, falsely interpreted by the Christian scholars and skeptical commentators. 
Nirv&na is the world of cause, in which all deceptive effects or delusions of our senses 

8. "The cause of reincarnation is ignorance" — therefore there is 'reincarnation' since the writer ex- 
plained the causes of iL 8a. Hardy: Etutem Mcnaekim. 
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disappear. NirvAna is the hi^est attainable sphere. The piiris (the pre-Adamite 
spirits) are considered by the Buddhistic philosopher as reincarnated, though in a 
degree far superior to that of the man of earth. Do they not die in their turn? Do 
not their astral bodies suffer and rejoice, and fed the same curse of illusionary feel- 
ings as when embodied?" 

And just after this we are again made to say of Buddha and his Doctrine of 'Merit 
and Demerit,' or Karma: 

"But this former life believed in by the Buddhists, is not a life on this planet, 
for, more than any other people, the Buddhistical philosopher appreciated the great 
doctrine of pydes." 

Correct "life on this planet" by "Itfe in the tame cyde,** and you will have the correct 
reading; for what would appreciation of 'the great doctrine of cycles' have to do with 
Buddha*s philosophy, had the great sage believed in but one short life on this Earth 
and in the same cyde? But to return to the real theory of reincarnation as in the esoteric 
teaching, and its unlucky rendering in /m. 

Thus, what was really meant therein was that the prindple which doee not reincarnate 
— save the exceptions pointed out — is the faUe personality, the illusive human Entity 
defined and individualized during this short life of ours, under some specific form and 
name; but that which doee and has to reincarnate nolene volem under the unflinching^ 
stem rule of Karmic law — is the real EGO. This confusing of the real immortal Ego 
in man, with the false and ephemeral pertonalitiee it inhabits during its Manvantaric 
progress, lies at the root of every such misunderstanding. Now what is the one, and 
what is the other? The first group is — 

1. The immortal Spirit — sexless, formless (arUpa), an emanation from the One 
universal Bbeath. 

2. Its Vehicle— the (fmite Soul— called the 'Immortal Ego,* the 'Divine monad,' 
etc., etc., which by accretions from Manae in which bums the ever-existing Jira — the 
undying spark — adds to itself at the dose of each incarnation the essence of that individ- 
uality that v>a$, the aroma of the culled flower that is no more. 

What is the faUe personality? It is that bundle of desires, aspirations, affection and 
hatred, in short of action, manifested by a human being on this earth during one incarna- 
tion and under the form of one personality.' Certainly it is not all this (which is in fact» 

9. A proof bow our tlieoiophical teftcbings bave Uktn root in every cUas of Society and even in EngUab 
Cterature may be aeen by reading BIr. Norman Pearson's artide 'Before Birtb,' in tbe NiiutMittk Ctntur^ 
for August, 18S6. Tberein, tbeoeopbical ideas and teachings are speculated upon witbout admowledgment 
or tbe smallest reference to theosopby, and amcmg otbers, we see with regard to tbe autbor*s tbeories on tbe 
Ego, tbe following: **How mucb of tbe indiridual ptrtonaliig is supposed to go to beaven or bell? Does tbe 
wbole of tbe mental equipment, good and bad, noble quaUties and unboly passions, follow the soul to its here- 
after? Surely not But if not, and something has got to be stripped off. bow and when are we to draw tbe Une? 
If, on tbe other band, tbe Soul is something distinct from our mental equipment, except the sense of self, are 
we not confronted by tbe incomprehensible notion of a personaUty witbout any attributes?" 

To this query tbe author answers aa any true theosophist would: "Tbe difficulties of tbe question really 
spring from a misconception of the true nature of these attributes. Tbe components of our mental equipment — 
appetites, aversions, feelings, tastes and qualities generally — are not absolute but relative existences. Hunger 
and thirst for instance, are states of consciousness whidi arise in reqxmse to tbe stimuli of physical necessities. 
They are not inherent elements of the soul and will ditapptor or become modified, etc'* (pp. 356 and 357.> 
In other words tbe tbeosopbical doctrine b adopted. Atmd and Bftddhi having culled df the Manat the aronuL 
of the personafity or kuman soul — go into Devachan; while tbe lower principles, tbe astral timulaerum or 
false personality void of its Divine monad or spirit, will remam in the Kdma-loka — tbe 'Summerland.* 
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for us, the deluded, material, and materially thinking lot, Mr. So and So; or Mrs. Some- 
body Eiae) that renmins immortal, or is ever reborn. 

All that bundle of EgaUm, that apparent and evanescent '/,' disappears after death, 
as the costume of the part he played disappears from the actor's body after he leaves 
the theater and goes to bed. That actor re-becomes at once the same John Smith or Gray 
he was from his birth, and is no longer the Othello or Hamlet that he had represented for 
a few hours. Nothing remains now of that ' bundle' to go to the next incarnation, except 
the seed for future Karma that Manas may have united to its immortal group, to form 
with it the disembodied Higher Sdf in Devaehan, As to the four lower principles, what 
becomes of them is found in most classics, from which we mean to quote at length for our 
defense. The doctrine of the perisprii^ the false 'personality,' or the remains of the de- 
ceased under their astral form — fading out to disappear in time, b terribly distasteful 
to the spiritualists, who insist upon confusing the temporary with the inmidrtal Ego' 

Unfortunately for them and happily for us, it is not the modem Occidtists who have 
invented the doctrine. They are on their defense. And they prove what they say, t. e^ 
that no * personality* has ever yet been "reincarnated" "on the same planet" {our earthy 
this once there is no mistake) save in the three exceptional cases above cited. Adding 
to these a fourth case, wkich is the deliberate, conscious act of adeptship; and that such an 
astral body belongs neither to the body nor the soul, still less to the immortal spirit of man. 
the following is brought forward and proofs cited. 

Before one brings out on the strength of undeniable manifestations, theories as to 
what produces them, and claims at once on prima facie evidence that it is the spirits 
of the departed mortals that re-visit us, it behooves one first to study what antiquity has 
declared upon the subject. Ghosts and apparitions, materialised and semi-material 
'spiRTTs,' have not orii^^ted with Allan Kardec, nor at Rochester. If those beings 
whose invariable habit it is to give themselves out for souls and the phantoms of the dead, 
choose to do so and succeed, it is only because the cautious philosophy of old is now 
replaced by an a priori conceit, and unproven assumptions. The first question to be 
settled is — "Have spirits any kind of substance to clothe themselves with?" Answer: 
That which is now called perisprit in France, and a 'materialized form' in England and 
America, was called in days of old peri-psyche, and peri-nous, hence was well known to 
the old Greeks. Have they a body, whether gaseous, fluidic, ethereal, material or semi- 
material? No; we say this on the authority of the occult teachings the world over. 
For with the HindOs dtmd or spirit is arUpa (bodiless), and with the Greeks also. Even 
in the Roman Catholic Church the angels of Light, as those of Darkness, are absolvidy 
incorporeal: **meri spiriius, omnes corporis expertes,** and in the words of the 'Secbet 
DocTBiNE,' primordial. Emanations of the undifferentiated Principle, the Dhydn Chohans 
of the ONE (First) category or pure Spiritual Essence, are formed of the Spirit of the one 
Element; the second category of the second Emanation of the Soul of the Elements; 
the third have a *mind body' to which they are not subject, but that they can assume 
and govern as a body, subject to them, pliant to their will in form and substance. Parting 
from this (third) category, they (the spirits, angels, Devas or Dhydn Chohans) have 
BODIES, the first rApa group of which is composed of one element — Either; the second, 
of two — Ether and fire; the third, of three — Ether, fire and water; the fourth, of four — 
Ether, air, fire and water. Then comes man, who, besides the four elements, has the 
fifth that predominates in him — Earth; therefore he suffers. Of the Angels, as said by 
Augustine and Peter Lombard, their bodies are made to act, not to suffer. "It is earth 
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and water, humor et humus, that gives an aptitude for suffering and passivity, ad ffoHeniunn^ 
and Ether and Fire for action." The spirits or human numadet belonging to the first, 
or undifferentiated essence, are thus incorporeal; but their third principle (or the human 
Fifth — Manaa) can in conjunction with its vehicle become Kdma-ritpa and Mdydmr^ 
rUpa — body of desire or * illusion body.' After death, the best, noblest, purest qualities 
of Manas or the human soul ascending along with the divine Monad into Devachan, whence 
no one emerges from or returns, except at the time of reincarnation — what is that then 
which appears under the double mask of the spiritual Ego or soul of the departed in- 
dividual? The Kdma-rApa elemeni with the help of eUmenlals. For we are taught that 
those spiritual beings that can assume a form at will and appear, i. e., make themselves 
objective and eVen tangible — are the angds alone (the Dhydn Chohans) and the nirm&nor 
kdya " of the adepts, whose spirits are clothed in sublime matter. The astral bodies — 
the remnants and dregs of a mortal being which has been disembodied, when they do 
appear, are not the individuals they claim to be, but only their simulacra. And such was 
the belief of the whole of antiquity, from Homer to Swedenborg, from the third race 
down to our own day. 

More than one devoted spiritualist has hitherto quoted Paul as corroborating his 
daim that spirits do and can appear. " If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual 
body," etc., etc., (/ Cor, rv, 44); but one has only to study closer the verses preceding 
and following the one quoted, to perceive that what Paul meant was quite different 
from the sense claimed for it. Surely there is a spiritual body, but it is not identical with 
the astral form contained in the "natural" man. The "spiritual" is formed only by our 
individuality unclothed and transformed after death; for the apostle takes care to explain 
in verses 51 and 52, **omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes autem immvtabimur** "Be- 
hold, I tell you a mystery : we shall not all sleep but we shall all be changed. This corruptible 
must put on inoorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality." 

But this is no proof except for the Christians. Let us see what the old Egyptians 
and the Neo-Platonists — both *theurgists' par excellence— thou^t on the subject: They 
divided man into three principal groups subdivided into principles as we do: pure im- 
mortal spirit; the 'spectral soul' (a luminous phantom), and the gross material body. 
Apart from the latter, which was considered as the terrestrial shell, these groups were 
divided into six principles: (1) Kha, 'vital body.* (2) KhaUnt, 'astral form,* or shadow, 
(3) Khu, 'animal soul,* (4) Akh, 'terrestrial intelligence,' (5) So, son of Rd, 'the divine 
sold' (or Buddhi), and (6) 5d^ or mummy, the functions of which began after death. 
Osiris was the highest uncreated spirit, for it was in one sense a generic name, every man 
becoming after his translation Osirified^ i. e., absorbed into Osiris — Sun^ or into the 
l^orious divine state. It was Khu, with the lower portions of Akh or Kdma-ritpa with 
the addition of the dregs of Manas remaining all behind in the astral light of our atmos- 
phere — that formed the counterparts of the terrible and so much dreaded bhutas of 
the Hindds (our 'elementaries*). This is seen in the rendering made of the so-called 

10 . Nirmdnakdifa it the name given to the aatral forms (in their cotnpUtenetM) of adepts, who have progressed 
too high on the path of knowledge and absolute truth, to go into the state of Oevachan; and have on the other 
hand deliberately refused the bliss of NirvAna, in order to help Humanity by invisibly guiding and helping 
on the same path of progreis elect men. But these tulraU are not empty shells, but complete monads made 
op of the 3d, itb, 6th. 6th, and 7th principles. There is another order of nirmdnakAya, however, of which much 
wiU be said in Tkt Secret Dodrine,— H. P. B. 
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'Harris Papyrus on Maine' — Papyrus Magique, translated by Chabas — who calls 
them Kouey or Khou, and explains that according to the hieroglyphics they were called 
Kkou (Khu), or the 'revivified dead,' the 'resurrected shadows.* ^^ 

When it was said of a person that he **had a /CAu/' it meant that he was possessed 
by a 'Spirit.' There were two kinds of Khus — the justified ones, who after living for 
a short time a second life (nem dnkh) faded out, disappeared; and those Khus who were 
condenmed to wandering without rest in darkness after dying for a second time — mut 
em nem — and who were called the Sti met-er ('second time dead*), which did not prevent 
them from clinging to a vicarious life after the manner of Vampires. How dreaded they 
were is explained in our Appendices on Egyptian Magic and 'Chinese Spirits* (The Secret 
Doctrine). They were exorcized by Egyptian priests as the evil spirit is exorcized by the 
Roman Catholic curi: or again the Chinese houen, identical with the Khu and the 'Ele- 
mentary,* as also with the lares or laroae — a word derived from the former by Festus, 
the grammarian, who explains that they were "the shadows of the dead who gave no 
rest in the house they were in, either to the Masters or the servants.*' These creatures 
when evoked during theurgic, and especially necromantic rites, were regarded — and are so 
regarded still, in China — as neither the Spirit, Soul nor any thing belonging to the 
deceased personality they represented, but simply as his reflexion — simulacrum. 

"The human soul,*' says Apuleius, "is an immortal God [Buddht\, which nevertheless 
has, in a sense, its beginning when man is born. AVhen death rids it (the Soul] from its 
earthly corporeal organism, it is called lemure. There are among the latter not a few which 
are beneficent, and which become the gods (or daemons] of the family [t. «., its domestic 
gods]; in which case they are called lares. But they are vilified and spoken of as larvae 
when sentenced by fate to wander about; they spread around them evil and plagues 
{Inane terriculamentum, ceterum noxium malis); or if their real nature is doubtful, they 
are referred to simply as manes.** {Du dieu de Socrate, pp. 143-145, edit. Nizard.) Listen 
to lamblichus, Proclus, Porphyry, Psellus, and to dozens of other writers on these mystic 
subjects. 

The Magi of Chaldaea believed and taught that the celestial or divine soul would parti- 
cipate in the bliss of eternal light, while the animal or sensuous soul would, if good, rapidly 
dissolve, and if wicked, go on wandering about in th^ Earth's sphere. In this case, "it 
(the soul) assumes at times the forms of various human phantoms and even those of 
animals." The same was said of the Eidolon of the Greeks, and of their Nephesh by 
the Rabbins (see Sciences Occultes, Count de Resie, V. 11). All the lUuminali of the 
middle ages tell us of our astrcU Soul, the reflexion of the dead or his specter. At natal 
death (birth) the pure spirit remains attached to the intermediate and luminous body, 
but as soon as its lower form (the physical body) is dead, the former ascends heavenward, 
and the latter descends into the nether worlds, or the Kdma-loka, 

Homer shows us the body of Patroclus — the true image of the terrestrial body lying 
killed by Hector — rising in its spiritual form, and Lucretius [De Rer. Nat., I, 123] shows 
old Ennius representing Homer himself, shedding bitter tears, amidst the shadows and 
the human simulacra on the shores of Acherusia, ** where live neither our bodies nor our 
souls, but only our images.'* 

11. Plaang these parallel with the division in esoteric tcorhint; we see that (1) Onrit is Almd: (2) Sa 
(Son of M) is Buddhi; (3) Akh is Manas; (4) Khu is KAmorrUpa, the seat of terrestrial desires; (5) Kkaihii 
is Linga-oarira; (6) Kka is Prdndtmd (vital principle); (7) Sdh finally came to mean the mummy or body. 
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Esse Aeheruna templa. 
Quo neque permanent animae, neque corpora nostra, 
Sed quaedam nmulacra, .... 

Vergil called it imago, 'image,* and in the Odyssey (xi) the author refers to it as the 
type, the model, and at the same time the copy of the body; since Telenuichus will not 
recognise Ulysses and seeks to drive him off by saying — "No, thou art not my father; 
thou art a daemon, — trying to seduce me!" (Odys., xvi, 194.) "Latins do not lack sig- 
nificant proper names to designate the varieties of their daemons; and thus they called 
them in turn lares^ lemures, genii and manea.** Cicero, in translating Plato*8 Timaeus, 
translates the word daimones by larea: and Festus the grammarian explains that the in- 
ferior or lower gods were the wula of men, making a difference between the two as Homer 
did, and between animu bruta and anima divina (animal and divine souls). Plutarch 
(in Quaeei. Rom.) makes the lares preside and inhabit the (haunted) houses, and calls 
them cruel, exacting, inquisitive, etc., etc. Festus thinks that there are good and bad 
ones among the lares. For he calls them at one time praestites as they gave occasionally 
and watched over things carefully (dircd apports), and at another — hostileos.^ "How- 
ever it may be," says Leloyer, in his queer old French, "they are no better than our 
devils, who, if they do appear helping sometimes men, and presenting them with property, 
it is only to hurt them the better and the more late^ on. Lemures are also devils and 
larvae, for they appear at night in various human and animal forms, but still more fre- 
quently with features that thet borrow from dead men.** (Litre des Spectres, V, iv, 
p. 15 and 16.) 

After this little honor rendered to his Christian preconceptions, that see Satan every- 
where, Leloyer speaks like an Occultist, and a very erudite one too. 

"It is quite certain that the genii and none other had mission to watch over newly 
bom man, and that they were called genii, as says Censorinus, because they had in their 
charge our race, and not only they presided over every mortal being but over whole genera- 
tions and tribes, being the genii of the people.** 

The idea of guardian angels of men, races, localities, cities and nations, was taken by 
the Roman Catholics from the prechristian occultists and pagans. Symmachus (Epiid. 
I, x) writes: "As souls are given to those who are born, so genii are distributed tu the 
nations. Every city had its protecting genius, to whom the people sacrificed." There 
is more than one inscription found that reads * Genio ciriiatis — " to the genius of the city." 

Only the ancient profane never seemed sure, any more than the modem, whether an 
apparition was the eidolon of a relative or the genius of the locality. Aeneas while celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the name of his father Anchises, seeing a serpent crawling on his 
tomb, knew not whether that was the genius of his father or the genius of the place (Vergil, 
Aeneid, V, 95). "The manes " were numbered and divided between good and bad; those 
that were sinister, and that Vergil calls numina laeva, were appeased by sacrifices that 
they should commit no mischief, such as sending bad dreams to those who despised 
them, etc." 

Tibullus shows this by his line: — 

Ne tibi negledi miitant insomnia manes. (Eleg., I, ii.) 



12. Because they drove the enemiea away. 

13 . From manu* — *good,' an antipkroM, aa Festus explains. 
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"Pagans thought that the lotver Souls were transformed after death into diabolical 
aerial spirits." (Leloyer, p. 22.) 

The term Heteroprosopos, when divided into its several compound words, wiU yield 
a whole sentence, "another than I under the features of my person." 

It is to this terrestrial principle, the eidolon, the larva, the 6AtUa — call it by whatever 
name — that reincarnation was refused in Isis.^* 

The doctrines of Theosophy are simply the faithfid echoes of Antiquity. Man is 
a Unity only at his origin and at his end. All the Spirits, all the Souls, gods and daemons 
emanate from and have for their root-principle the soul of the universe — says Por- 
phyry {De Abst.). No famous philosopher of antiquity existed who did not believe (1) 
in reincarnation (metempsychasis), (2) in the plurality of principles in man, or that man 
had ttoo Souls of separate and quite different natures; one perishable, the Astral Soul, ^ 

the other incorruptible and immortal; and (3) that the former was not the man whom \ 

it represented — "neither his spirit nor his body, but his reflexion, at best." Tliis was 
taught by BrAhmans, Buddhists, Hebrews, Greeks, Egyptians, and Chaldaeans; by 
the postdiluvian heirs of the prediluvian Wisdom, by Pythagoras and Socrates, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Synesius and Origen, the oldest Greek poets as much as the Gnostics, 
whom Gibbon shows as the most refined, learned and enlightened men of all ages (see 
Decline and Fall, etc). But the rabble was the same in every age: superstitious, self- 
opinionated, materializing every most spiritual and noble idealistic conception and drag- 
ging it down to its own low level, and — ever adverse to philosophy. 

But all this does not interfere with that fact, that our 'Fifth Race' man, analysed 
esoterically as a septenary creature, was ever exoierically recognised as mundane, sub- 
mundane, terrestrial and supra-mundane, Ovid graphically describing him as — 

Bis duo sunt homines: manes, caro, spiriius, umbra; 

Quatuor ista loca bis duo suscipiunt. 
Terra tegit camem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 

Orcus habet manes, spiritus astra petit. 

OSTENDE, Oct., 1886 

14. On page 12, Vol. I, of km Unveilkd belief in reincarnation is averted from the very beginning, at 
forming part and parcel of universal beliefs. 'Metempsychosis' (or transmigration of soub) and rnncamatioo 
being after all the same thing. 



MY BOOKS 

By H. p. Blavatsky 

(Reprint from Lucifer^ May 15, 1891) 

Some time ago, a Theosophist, Mr. R — , was traveling by rail with an American 
gentJeman, who told him how surprised he had been by his visit to our London Head- 
quarters. He said that he had asked Mme BUvatsky what were the best Theosophical 
works for him to read, and had declared his intention of procuring Isis Unpeiled^ when 
to hb astonishment she replied, **Don*t read it, il is all trash,^* 

Now I did not say ** trash*' so far as I remember; but what I did say in substance 
was: ** Leave it alone; Isia will not satisfy you. Of all the books I have put my name 
to, this particular one is, in literary arrangement, the worst and most confused.** And 
I mi^t have added with as much truth that, carefully analysed from a strictly literary 
and critical standpoint, 7«w was full of misprints and misquotations; that it contained 
repetitions, most irritating digressions, and to the casual reader unfamiliar with the 
various aspects of metaphysical ideas and symbols, as many apparent contradictions; 
that much of the matter in it ought not to be there at all, and also that it had some ver>' 
gross mistakes due to the many alterations in proof-reading in general, and word correc- 
tions in particular. Finally, that the work, for reasons that will be now explained, has 
no system in it; and that it looks in truth, as remarked by a friend, as if a mass of inde- 
pendent paragraphs having no connexion with each other, had been well shaken up in 
a waste-basket, and then taken out at random and — published. 

Such is also now my sincere opinion. The full consciousness of this sad truth dawned 
upon me when, for the first' time after its publication in 1877, I read the work through 
from the first to the last page, in India in 1881. And from that date to the present, I 
have never ceased to say what I thought of it, and to give my honest opinion of /m 
whenever I had an opportunity for so doing. This was done to the great disgust of some, 
who warned me that I was spoiling its sale; but as my chief object in writing it was neither 
personal fame nor gain, but something far higher, I cared little for such warnings. For 
more than ten years this unfortunate ** masterpiece,'* this ** monumental work,*' as some 
reviews have called it, with its hideous metamorphoses of one word into another, thereby 
entirely transforming the meaning,'** with its misprints and wrong quotation-marks, 
has given me more anxiety and trouble than anything else during a long life-time which 
has ever been more full of thorns than of roses. 

But in spite of these perhaps too great admissions, I maintain that In* Unreiied 

14a. WitBCM the word 'planet* for 'cycle* as origiDaUy written, corrected by tome unknown band (VoL I, 
p. 347, 2nd par.), a 'correction* wbich shows Buddha teaching that there i< no nbirtk on this plantt (!!) when 
the contrary is asserted on p. 346, and the Lord Buddha is said to teach how to 'avoid' rtineanution: the 
use of the word 'pianet' for jifaiic, of ' Monas' for Manat: and the sense of whole ideas sacrificed to tbe gram- 
matical form, and changed by the substitutioo of wrong words and erroneous punctuation, etc, etc.. etc. 
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contains a mass of original and never hitherto divulged information on occult subjects. 
That this is so, is proved by the fact that the work has been fully appreciated by aU 
those who have been intelligent enough to discern the kernel, and pay little attention 
to the shell, to give the preference to the idea and not to the form, regardless of its minor 
shortcomings Prepared to take upon myself — ticariaudy as I will show — the sins of 
all the external, purely literary defects of the work, I defend the ideas and teachings 
in it, with no fear of being charged with conceit, since neither ideas nor teaching are mine, 
as I have always declared; and I maintain that both are of the greatest value to mystics 
and students of Theosophy. So true is this, that when lais was first published, some 
of the best American papers were lavish in its praise — even to exaggeration.'*^ 

The first enemies that my work brought to the front were Spiritualists, whose funda- 
mental theories as to the spirits of the dead communicating in propria persona I upset. 
For the last fifteen years — ever since this first publication — an incessant shower of ugly 
accusations has been poured upon me. Every libelous charge, from immorality and the 
'Russian spy' theory down to my acting on false pretenses, of being a chronic fraud 

14b. Is» Unveiled; a master key to the mysteries of andent aod modem science and theology. By 
H. P. Blavatsky, Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Society. 2 vols., royal 8vo., about 1500 pages, 
doth. $7.50. Fifth EdiUon. 

"This monumental work . . .abouteverythingrelatingtomagic,mystay, witchcraft, religion, spiritualism, 
which would be valuable in an encyclopaedia." — North Avuriean Retnew 

"It must be acknowledged that she is a remarkable woman, who has read more, seen more, and thought 
more than most wise men. Her work abounds in quotations from a dosen different languages, not for the 
purpose of a vain display of erudition, but to subst antiate her peculiar views . . . her pages are garnished 
with foot-notes establishing, as her authorities, so me of the profoundest writers of the psst. To a large class 
of readers, this remarkable work will prove of ab sorbing interest. . . . demands the earnest attention of thinkers, 
and merits an analytic reading." — Boilon Etening Traiueript 

"The appearance of erudition is stupendous. Reference to and quotations from the most unknown and 
obscure writers in all languages abound, interspersed with allusions to writm of the hi^iest repute, which have 
evidently been more than skimmed through." — N, K. Indtptndtni 

"An extremely readable and exhaustive easay upon the paramount importance of re-establishing the 
Hermetic Philosophy in a world which blindly believes that it has outgrown it," — N. Y. World 

"Most remarkable book of the season." — Com. Adtert'iMr 

"To readers who have not made themselves acquainted with the literature of mysticism and alchemy, the 
volume will furnish the materials for an interesting study — a mine of curious information." — Evening Pod 

"They give evidence of much and multifarious research on the part of the author, and contain a vast num- 
ber of interesting stories. Persons fond of the marvelous will find in them an abundance of entertainment." 

— N9W York Sun 

"A marvelous book both in matter and manner of treatment. Some idea may be formed of the rarity 
and extent of its contents when the index alone comprises fifty pages, and we venture nothing in saying that 
such an index of subjects was never before compiled by any human being. . . . But the book is a curious one 
and will no doubt find its way into libraries because of the unique subject matter it contains . . . will certain^ 
prove attractive to all who are interested in the history, theology, and the mysteries of the ancient work!." 

— Dailn Orajtkie 

"The present work is the fruit of her remarkable course of education, and amply confirms her claims to 
the character of an adept i n secret science, and even to the rank of a hierophant in the exposition of its mystic 
lore." — JV«a York Trilmne 

"One who reads the book carefully through, ought to know everything of the marvelous and mystical, 
except perhaps, the passwords, /m will supplement the /4nac/ypm. Whoever loves to read Godfrey Higgins 
will be delighted with Mrae Blavatsky. There is a great resemblance between their works. Both have tried 
hard to tell everything apocryphal and apocalyptic. It is easy to forecast the reception of this book. With 
its striking pecuUariti es. its audacity, its versatility, and the prodigious variety of subjects which it notices and 
handles, it is one of the remarkable productions of the century." — New York Htratd 
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and a liwing /is, a hilbitiial drunkard, an emissary of the Pope, paid to break down Spi- 
ritualism, and Satan incarnate. Every slander that can be thought of has been hrou|^t 
to bear upon my private and public life. The fact that nol a tingle one of ikeee ehargee 
has ever been nibelanHated; that from the first day of January to the last of December, 
year after year, I have lived surrounded by friends and foes like as in a glass-house — 
nothing could stop these wicked, venomous, and thorou^y unscrupulous tongues. 
It has been said at various times by my ever-active opponents that (1) lets U weeded 
was simply a rdiash of £liphas L^vi and a few old alchemists; (2) that it was written by 
me under the dictation of Evil Powers and the departed epiriia of Jesuits (ne); and finaUy 
(3) that my two volumes had been compiled from MSS. (never before heard of) which 
Baron de Palm — he of the cremation and double-burial fame — had left behind him, 
and which I had found in his trunk! On the other hand, friends, as unwise as they were 
kind, spread abroad that which really was the truth, a little too enthusiastically, about 
the connexion of my Eastern Teacher and other Occultists with the work; and this was 
seised upon by the enemy and exaggerated out of all limits of truth. It was sud that 
the whole of lets had been dictated to me from eoeer to cover and verboHm by these invisible 
Adepts. And, as the imperfections of my work were only too glaring, the consequencse of 
all this idle and malicious talk* was, that my enemies and critics inferred — as well they 
might — that either these invisible inq>irers had no existence^ and were part of my ' fraud,' 
or that th^ ladced the devemess of even an average good writer. 

Now, no one has any right to hold me responsible for what any one may say, but 
only for that which I myself state orally, or in public print over my signature. And 
what I say and maintain is this: Save the direct quotations and the many afore-specified 
and mentioned misprints, errors and misquotations, and the general make-up of lets 
Unveiled^ for which I am in no way responsible, (a) every word of information found in 
this work or in my later writings, comes from the teachings of our Eastern Masters; 
and (6) that many a passage in these works has been written by me under their dictation. 
In saying this no supernatural claim is urged, for no miracle is performed by such a dicta- 
tion. Any moderately intelligent person, convinced by this time of the many possibilities 
of hypilotism (now accepted by science and under full scientific investigation), and of 
the phenomena of thought-transference, will easily concede that if even a hypnotized 
subject, a mere irresponsible medium, hears the unexpressed thought of his hypnotizer, 
who can thus transfer his thought to him — even to repeating the words read by the hypno- 
tizer mentally from a book — then my claim has nothing impossible in it. Space and 
distance do not exist for thought; and if two persons are in perfect mutual psycho- 
magnetic rapport, and of these two, one is a great Adept in Occult Sciences, then thought- 
transference and dictation of whole pages become as easy and as comprehensible at the 
distance of ten thousand miles as the transference of two words across a room. 

Hitherto, I have abstained — except on very rare occasions — from answering any 
criticism on my works, and have even left direct slanders and lies unrefuted, because in 
the case of Isis I found almost every kind of criticism justifiable, and in that of 'slanders 
and lies ' my contempt for the slanderers was too great to permit me to notice them. 
Especially was it the case with regard to the libelous matter emanating from America. 
It has all come from one and the same source, well known to aU Theosophists, a person 
most indefatigable in attacking me personally for the last twelve years, though 1 have 
never seen or met the creature. Neither do 1 intend to answer him now. But, as Isis 
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ia now attacked for at least the tenth time, the day has come when my perplexed friends 
and that portion of the public which may be in sympathy with Theosophy, are entitled 
to the whole truth — and noUiing^btU the truth. Not that 1 seek to excuse myself in any- 
thing even before them or to 'explain things.' It is nothing of the kind. What I am 
determined to do is to give/tu^, undeniaUe and not to be gainsaid, simply by stating the 
peculiar, well known to many but now almost forgotten, circumstances under which 
I wrote my first English work. I give them seriatim, 

(1) When I came to America in 1873, I had not spoken English — which I had 
learned in my childhood colloquially — for over thirty years. I could understand when 
I read it, but could hardly speak the language. 

(2) I had never been at any college, and what I knew I had taught myself; I have 
never pretended to any scholarship in the sense of modem research; I had then hardly 
read any scientific European works, knew little of Western philosophy and sciences. 
The little which I had studied and learned of these, disgusted me with its materialism, 
its limitations, narrow cut-and-dried spirit of dogmatism, and its air of superiority ov^ 
the philosophies and sciences of antiquity. 

(3) Until 1874 I had never written one word in English, nor had I published any 
work in any language. Therefore — 

(4) I had not the least idea of literary rules. The art of writing books, of preparing 
them for print and publication, reading and correcting proofs, were so many dose secrets 
to me. 

(5) When I started to write that which developed later into'' Isis Unveiled^ I had 
no more idea than the man in the moon what would come of it. I had no plan; did not 
know whether it would be an essay, a pamphlet, a book, or an article. I knew that / 
had to write it, that was all. 1 began the work some months before the formation of the 
Theosophical Society. 

Thus, the conditions for becoming the author of an English theosophical and scientific 
work were hopeful, as everyone will see. Nevertheless, I had written enough to fill four 
such volumes as Isis, before I submitted my work to Colonel Olcott. Of course he said 
that everything save the pages dictated — had to be rewritten. Then we started on our 
literary labors and worked together every evening. Some pages, the English of which he 
had corrected, I copied : others which would yield to no mortal correction, he used to read 
aloud from my pages, Englishing them verbally as he went on, dictating to me from my 
almost undecipherable MSS. It is to him that I am indebted for the English in Isis, 
It is he again who suggested that the work should be divided into chapters, and the first 
volume devoted to Science and the second to Theology. To do this, the matter had to 
be re-shifted, and many of the chapters also; repetitions had to be erased, and the literary 
connexion of subjects attended to. When the work was ready, we submitted it to Professor 
Alexander Wilder, the well-known scholar and Platonist of New York, who after reading 
the matter, recommended it to Mr. Bouton for publication. Next to Colonel Olcott, 
it is Professor Wilder who did the most for me. It is he who made the excellent Index, 
who corrected the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words, suggested quotations and wrote the 
greater part of the Introduction * Before the Veil .* If this was not acknowledged in the work, 
the fault is not mine, but because it was Dr. Wilder's express wish that his name should 
nut appear except in footnotes. I have never made a secret of it, and every one of my 
numerous acquaintances in New York knew it. When ready the work went to press. 
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From that moment the rem] difiBculty began. I had no idea of correcting galley- 
proofs; Colonel (Ncott had little leisure to do so; and the result was that I made a men 
of it from the beginning. Before we were through with the first three chapters, there 
was a bill for six humlred dollars for corrections and alterations, and I had to give up 
the proof-reading. Pressed by the publisher. Colonel Olcott doing all that he possibly 
could do, but having no time except in the evenings, and Dr. Wilder far away at Jersey 
City, the result was that the proofs and pages of Iris passed through a number of willing 
but not very careful hands, and were finally left to the tender mercies of the publisher's 
proof-reader. Can one wonder after this if *Vaivaswata* (Manu) became transformed in 
the published volumes into * Viswamitra,* that thirty-six pages of the Index were ir- 
retrievably lost, and quotation-marks placed where none were needed (as in some of 
my own sentences!), and left out entirely in many a passage cited from various authors.^ 
If asked why these fatal mistakes have not been corrected in a subsequent edition, my 
answer is simple: the plates were stereot^'ped; and notwithstanding all my desire to 
do so, I could not put it into practice, as the plates were the pro|>erty of the publisher; 
1 had no money to pay for the expenses, and finally the firm was quite satisfied to let 
things be as they are, since, notwithstanding all its glaring defects, the work — which 
has now reached its seventh or eighth edition — is still in demand. 

And now — and perhaps in consequence of all this — comes a new accusation : 1 am 
charged with whoiesnle plagiarism in the Introductory* Chapter 'Before the Veil*! 

Well, had I conmiitted plagiarism, I sliould not find the slightest hesitation in admit- 
ting the 'borrowing.* But all 'parallel passages* to the contrary, as 1 have not done .<», 
I do not see why I should confess it; even though 'thought transference* as the Pall 
Aiall Gazette wittily calls it, is in fashion, and at a premium just now Since the day 
when the American press raised a howl against Longfellow, who, borrowing from some 
(then) unknown German translation of the Finnish epic, the Kalerala, published it as 
his own superb poem, Hiatratha, and forgot to acknowledge the source of his inspiration, 
the Continental press has repeatedly brought out other like accusations. The present 
year is especially fruitful in such 'thought transferences.* Here we have the Lord Mayor 
of the City of London repeating word for word an old forgotten sermon by Mr. Spurgeon 
and swearing he had never read or heard of it. The Rev. Robert Bradlaugh writes a book, 
and forthwith the PaU Mall Gazette denounces it as a verbal copy from somebody else's 
work. Mr. Harry de W*indt, the Oriental traveler, and a f. r. o. s. to boot, finds several 
pages, out of his ju.st-published A Ride to India across Persia and Belochistan in the 
London Academy, paralleled with extracts from The Country of Belochistan^ by A. W. 
Hughes, which are identical verbatim et literatim. Mrs. Parr denies in the British Weekly 
that her novel Sally was borrowed consciously or unconsciously from Miss Wilkins* 
SaUy, and states that she had never read the said story, nor even heard the author*s 
name, and so on. Finally, every one who has read La Vie de Jisus, by Renan, will find 
that he has plagiarized by anticipation some descriptive passages rendered in flowing 
verse in The Light of the World, Yet even Sir Edwin Arnold, whose versatile and recognised 
genius needs no borrowed imagery, has failed to thank the French .\cademician for his 
pictures of Mount Talxir and Galilee in prose, which he has so elegantly versified in his 
last poem. Indeed, at this stage of our civilization and fin de sief^e, one should feel highly 
honored to be placed in such good and numerous company, even as a — plagiarist. But 
1 cannot claim such a privilege and, simply for the reason already told that out of the 
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whole Introductory chapter ' Before the Veil.' I can daim as my own only certain passages 
in the Glossary appended to it — the Platonic portion of it, that which is now denounced 
as a "bare-faced plagiarism," having been written by Professor A. Wilder. 

That gentleman is still living in or near New York, and can be asked whether my 
statement is true or not. He is too honoraUe, too great a scholar, to deny or fear any- 
thing. He insisted upon a kind of Oioasary, explaining the Greek and Sanskrit names 
and words with which the work abounds, being appended to an Introduction, and fur- 
nished a few himself. I begged him to give me a short summary of the Platonic philo- 
sophers, which he kindly did. Thus from p. zi down to xxii the text is his, save a few 
intercalated passages which break the Platonic narrative, to show the identity of ideas 
in the HindA Scriptures. Now who of those who know Dr. A. Wilder personally, or by 
name, ^o are aware of the great scholarship of that eminent Platonist, the editor of so 
many learned works,^^^ would be insane enough to accuse him of 'plagiariadng' from any 
author's work! I give in the footnote the names of a few of the Platonic and other works 
he has edited. The charge would be simply preposterous! 

The fact is that Dr. WUder must have either forgotten to place quotes before and 
after the passages copied by him from various authors in his Summary' ; or else, owing 
to his very di£Scu]t handwriting, he has failed to mark them with su£Bdent clearness. 
It is impossible, after the lapse of almost fifteen years, to remember or verify the facts. 
To this day I had imagined that this disquisition on the Platonists was his, and never 
gave a further thought to it. But now enemies have ferreted out unquoted passages 
and proclaim louder than ever " the author of Isis Urweiled" to be a plagiarist and a fraud. 
Very likely more may be found, as that work is an inexhaustible mine of misquotations, 
errors, and blunders, to which it is impossible for me to plead 'guilty' in the ordinary 
sense. Let then the slanderers go on, only to find in another fifteen years as they have 
found in the preceding period, that whatever they do, they eantud ruin Theoaophy, nor 
hurt me. I have no author's vanity; and years of unjust persecution and abuse have 
made me entirely callous to what the public may think of me — personally. 

But in view of the facts as given above; and considering that — 

(a) The language in leia is not mine; but (with the exception of that portion of 
the work which, as I daim, was dictated) may be called only a sort of translation of my 
facts and ideas into En^ish; 

(6) It was not written for the public, — the latter having always been only a secon- 
dary consideration with me — but for the use of Theosophists and members of the 
Theosophical Society to which leis is dedicated; 

(e) Though I have since learned sufficient English to have been enabled to edit two 
magasines — The Theosophiet and Lucifer — yet, to the present hour I never write an 
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article, an editorial or even a simple paragraph, without submitting its English to dose 
scrutiny and correction. 

Considering all this and much more, I ask now every impartial and honest man and 
woman whether it is just or even fair to criticize my woiiu — Ins, above all others — 
as one would the writings of a bom American or En^ish author! What I claim in them 
as my own is only the fruit of my learning and studies in a dq>artment hitherto left un- 
investigated by Science, and almost unknown to the European world. I am perfectly 
willing to leave the honor of the English gnunmar in them, the glory of the quotaUona 
from scientific works brought occasionally to me to be used as passages for comparison 
with, or refutation by, the old Science, and finally the general nuike-up of the volumes, 
to every one of those who have helped me. Even for The Secret Doctrine there are about 
half a dosen Theosophists who have been busy in editing it, who have helped me to 
arrange the matter, correct the imperfect English, and prepare it for print. But that 
which none of them will ever claim from first to last, is the fundamental doctrine, the 
philosophical conclusions and teachings. Nothing of that have I invented, but have 
simply given it out as I have been taught; or as quoted by me in The Secret l>octrine 
(Vol. I, p. xlvi) from Montaigne: "I have here made only a nosegay of culled [Eastern] 
flowers, and have brought nothing of my own but the string that ties them." 

Is any one of my helpers prepared to say that I have not paid the full price for the string? 

April g7, 1891 H. P. Bulvatskt 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



THE work now submitted to public judgment is the fruit of a some- 
what intimate acquaintance with Eastern adepts and study of their 
science. It is offered to such as are willing to accept truth wherever 
it may be found, and to defend it, even looking popular prejudice 
straight in the face. It is an attempt to aid the student to detect the 
vital principles which underlie the philosophical systems of old. 

The book is written in all sincerity. It is meant to do even justice, 
and to speak the truth alike without malice or prejudice. But it shows 
neither mercy for enthroned error, nor reverence for usurped authority. 
It demands for a spoliated past, that credit for its achievements which 
has been too long withheld. It calls for a restitution of borrowed robes, 
and the vindication of calumniated but glorious reputations. Toward 
no form of worship, no religious faith, no scientific hypothe^ has its 
criticism been directed in any other spirit. Men and parties, sects and 
schools, are but the mere ephemera of the world's day. Truth, high- 
seated upon its rock of adamant, is alone eternal and supreme. 

We believe in no Magic which transcends the scope and capacity of 
the human mind, nor in 'miracle,' whether divine or diabolical, if such 
imply a transgression of the laws of nature instituted from all eternity. 
Nevertheless, we accept the saying of the gifted author of Festus^ that 
the himian heart has not yet fully uttered itself, and that we have never 
attained or even understood the extent of its powers. Is it too much to 
believe that man should be developing new sensibiUties and a closer rela- 
tion with nature? The logic of evolution must teach as much, if carried 
to its legitimate conclusions. If, somewhere, in the line of ascent from 
vegetable or ascidian to the noblest man a soul was evolved, gifted with 
intellectual qualities, it cannot be unreasonable to infer and believe that 
a faculty of perception is also growing in man, enabling him to descry 
facts and truths even beyond our ordinary ken. Yet we do not hesitate 
to accept the assertion of Biffe, that "the essential is forever the same. 
Whether we cut away the marble inward that hides the statue in the 
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block, or pile stone upon stone outward till the temple is completed, 
our NEW result is only an old idea. The latest of all the eternities will 
find its destined other half-soul in the earliest." 

When, years ago, we first traveled over the East, exploring the pene- 
tralia of its deserted sanctuaries, two saddening and ever-recurring ques- 
tions oppressed our thoughts: Where^ who, what is GOD? Who 
ever saw the immortaIi SPIRIT of man^ so as to be able to assure him- 
self of man's immorialiiyf 

It was while most anxious to solve these perplexing problems that we 
came into contact with certain men, endowed with such mysterious 
powers and such profound knowledge that we may truly designate them 
as the sages of the Orient. To their instructions we lent a ready ear. 
They showed us that by combining science with religion, the existence of 
God and immortality of man's spirit may be demonstrated like a problem 
of Euclid. For the first time we received the assurance that the Oriental 
philosophy has room for no other faith than an absolute and immovable 
faith in the omnipotence of man's own immortal self. We were taught 
that this onmipotence comes from the kinship of man's spirit with the 
Universal Soul — God ! The latter, they said, can never be demonstrated 
but by the former. Man-spirit proves (Jod-spirit, as the one drop of 
water proves a source from which it must have come. Tell one who had 
never seen water, that there is an ocean of water, and he must accept it 
on faith or reject it altogether. But let one drop fall upon his hand, and 
he then has the fact from which all the rest may be inferred. After that 
he could by degrees understand that a boundless and fathomless ocean 
of water existed. Blind faith would no longer be necessary; he would 
have supplanted it with knowledge. When one sees mortal man dis- 
playing tremendous capabilities, controlling the forces of nature and 
opening up to view the world of spirit, the reflective mind is overwhelmed 
with the conviction that if one man's spiritual Ego can do this much, the 
capabilities of the Father Spmrr must be relatively as much vaster as 
the whole ocean surpasses the single drop in volume and potency. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit; prove the soul of man by its wondrous powers — you 
have proved God! 

In our studies, mysteries were shown to be no mysteries. Names 
and places that to the Western mind have only a significance derived 
from Eastern fable, were shown to be realities. Reverently we stepped 
in spirit within the temple of Isis; to lift aside the veil of "the one 
that is and was and shall be" at Sais; to look through the rent curtain 
of the Sanctum Sanctorum at Jerusalem; and even to interrogate with- 
in the crypts which once existed beneath the sacred edifice, the myste- 
rious Bath-Kol. The Filia Vocis — the daughter of the divine voice — 
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responded from the mercy-seat within the veil,^^ and science, theology, 
every human hypothesis and conception bom of imperfect knowledge, 
lost forever their authoritative character in our sight. The one-living 
Grod had spoken through his oracle — man, and we were satisfied. Such 
knowledge is priceless; and it has been hidden only from those who 
overlooked it, derided it, or denied its existence. 

From such as these we apprehend criticism, censure, and perhaps 
hostility, although the obstacles in our way neither spring from the 
validity of proof, the authenticated facts of history, nor the lack of com- 
mon sense among the public whom we address. The drift of modem 
thought is palpably in the direction of liberalism in religion as well as 
science. Each day brings the reactionists nearer to the point where they 
must surrender the despotic authority over the public conscience, which 
they have so long enjoyed and exercised. When the Pope can go to the 
extreme of fulminating anathemas against all who maintain the liberty 
of the Press and of speech, or who insist that in the conflict of laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail, or that any method 
of instruction, solely secular, may be approved ;^' and Mr. Tyndall, as, 
the mouth-piece of nineteenth century science, says, ". . . the impreg- 
nable position of science may be stated in a few words: we claim, and we 
shall wrest from theology, the entire domain of (cosmological theory " ^^ 
— the end is not difficult to foresee. 

Centuries of subjection have not quite congealed the life-blood of 
men into crystals around the nucleus of blind faith; and the nineteenth 
is witnessing the struggles of the giant as he shakes off the Liliputian 
cordage and rises to his feet. Even the Protestant communion of Eng- 
land and America, now engaged in the revision of the text of its Oracles^ 
will be compelled to show the origin and merits of the text itself. 
The day of domineering over men with dogmas has reached its 
gloaming. 

Our work, then, is a plea for the recognition of the Hermetic philoso- 
phy, the anciently universal Wisdom-Religion, as the only possible key 
to the Absolute in science and theology. To show that we do not at all 
conceal from ourselves the gravity of our undertaking, we may say in ad- 
vance that it would not be strange if the following classes should array 
themselves against us: 

15 . John Lightfoot assures us that this voice, which had been used in times past for 
a testimony from heaven, "was indeed performed by magic art" (Uorae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae, II, p. 128: Oxford, 1859). This latter term b used as a supercilious expres- 
sion, just because it was and is still misunderstood. It is the object of this work to correct 
the erroneous opinions concerning * magic art.' 

16. Encyclical of 1864. 17. An address in Belfast, 1874. 
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The Christians, who will see that we question the evidences of the 
genuineness of their faith. 

The Scientists, who will find their pretensions placed in the same bun- 
dle with those of the Roman Catholic Church for infallibility, and, in 
certain particulars, the sages and philosophers of the ancient world 
classed higher than they. 

Pseudo-Scientists will, of course, denounce us furiously. 

Broad Churchmen and Freethinkers will find that we do not accept 
what they do, but demand the recognition of the whole truth. 

Men of letters and various authorities, who hide their real belief 
in deference to popular prejudices. 

The mercenaries and parasites of the Press, who prostitute its more 
than royal power, and dishonor a noble profession, will find it easy to 
mock at things too wonderful for them to understand; for to them the 
price of a paragraph is more than the value of sincerity. From many 
will come honest criticism; from many — cant. But we look to the 
future. 

The contest now going on between the party of public conscience 
and the party of reaction, has already developed a healthier tone of 
thought. It will hardly fail to result ultimately in the overthrow of 
error and the triumph of Truth. We repeat again — we are laboring 
for the brighter morrow. 

And yet, when we consider the bitter opposition that we are called 
upon to face, who is better entitled than we upon entering the arena to 
write upon our shield the hail of the Roman gladiator to Caesar: 

MORITURUS TE SaLUTAT! 

New Yorkf September, 1877 
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BEFORE THE VEIL 

**Joan. — Advance our waving colors on the walls!" 

— King Henry VI. Part I, Act I. 

'*My life has been devoted to the study of man, his destiny and his happiness." 

— J. R. Buchanan, m. o.. Outlines of Lecturer on Anikropoloffy 

IT is nineteen centuries since, as we are told, the night of Heathenism 
and Paganism was first dispelled by the divine light of Christian- 
ity; and two and a half centuries since the bright lamp of Modem 
Science began to shine on the darkness of the ignorance of the ages. 
Within these respective epochs, we are required to beUeve, the true moral 
and intellectual progress of the race has occurred. The ancient philo- 
sophers were well enough for their respective generations, but they were 
illiterate as compared with modem men of science. The ethics of Pagan- 
ism perhaps met the wants of the uncultivated people of antiquity, but 
not until the advent of the luminous *Star of Bethlehem' was the true 
road to moral perfection and the way to salvation made plain. Of old, 
brutishness was the rule, virtue and spirituaUty the exception. Now, 
the dullest may read the will of God in His revealed word; men have 
every incentive to be good, and are constantly becoming better. 

This is the assumption; what are the facts? On the one hand an 
unspiritual, dogmatic, too often debauched clergy; a host of sects, and 
three warring great religions; discord instead of union, dogmas without 
proofs, sensation-loving preachers, and wealth and pleasure-seeking par- 
ishioners' hypocrisy and bigotry, begotten by the tyrannical exigencies 
of respectability, the rule of the day, sincerity and real piety exceptional. 
On the other hand, scientific hypotheses built on sand; no accord upon a 
single question; rancorous quarrels and jealousy; a general drift into ma- 
terialism. A death-grapple of Science with Theology for infallibility — 
*a conflict of ages.' 

At Rome, the self-styled seat of Christianity, the putative successor 
to the chair of Peter is undermining social order with his invisible but 
omnipresent net- work of bigoted agents, and incites them to revolutionize 
Europe for his temporal as well as spiritual supremacy. We see him 
who calls himself the 'Vicar of Christ,' fraternizing with the anti- 
Christian Moslem against another Christian nation, publicly invoking 
the blessing of God upon the arms of those who have for centuries with- 
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stood, with fire and sword, the pretensions of his Christ to Godhood! 
At Berlin — one of the great seats of learning — professors of modem 
exact sciences, turning their backs on the boasted results of enlighten- 
ment of the post-Galileonian period, are quietly snuffing out the candle 
of the great Florentine; seeking, in short, to prove the heliocentric 
system, and even the earth's rotation, but the dreams of deluded scien- 
tists, Newton a visionary, and all past and present astronomers but 
clever calculators of unverifiable problems.^* 

Between these two conflicting Titans — Science and Theology — is a 
bewildered public, fast losing all belief in man's personal immortality, in 
a deity of any kind, and rapidly descending to the level of a mere animal 
existence. Such is the picture of the hour, illumined by the bright noon- 
day sun of this Christian and scientific era! 

Would it be strict justice to condemn to critical lapidation the most 
humble and modest of authors for entirely rejecting the authority of both 
these combatants? Are we not bound rather to take as the true aphorism 
of this century, the declaration of Horace Greeley: "I accept unre- 
servedly the views of no man, living or dead"? ^' Such, at all events, 
will be our motto, and we mean that principle to be our constant guide 
throughout this work. 

Among the many phenomenal outgrowths of our century, the strange 
creed of the so-called Spiritualists has arisen amid the tottering ruins 
of self-styled revealed religions and materialistic philosophies; and yet it 
alone offers a possible last refuge of compromise between the two. That 
this unexpected ghost of pre-Christian days finds poor welcome from 
our sober and positive century, is not surprising. Times have strangely 
changed; and it is but recently that a well-known Brooklyn preacher 
pointedly remarked in a sermon, that could Jesus come back and behave 
in the streets of New York as he did in those of Jerusalem, he would find 
himself confined in the prison of the Tombs.*' What sort of welcome, 
then, could Spiritualism ever expect? True enough, the weird stranger 
seems neither attractive nor promising at first sight. Shapeless and un- 
couth, like an infant attended by seven nurses, it is coming out of its 
teens lame and mutilated. The name of its enemies is legion; its friends 
and protectors are a handful. But what of that? When was ever truth 
accepted a priori? Because the champions of Spiritualism have in their 
fanaticism magnified its qualities, and remained blind to its imperfec- 
tions, that gives no excuse to doubt its reality. A forgery is impossible 
when we have no model to forge after. The fanaticism of Spiritualists is 

18. See the last chapter of this volume, p. 622. 

19. RecoUectioM of a Busy Life, p. 147. 20. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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itself a proof of the genuineness and possibility of their phenomena. They 
give us facts that we may investigate, not assertions that we must believe 
without proof. Millions of reasonable men and women do not so easily 
succumb to coUective hallucination. And so, while the clergy, following 
their own interpretations of the Bible, and science its self-made Codex of 
possibilities in nature, refuse it a fair hearing, real science and true 
religion are silent, and gravely wait further developments. 

The whole question of phenomena rests on the correct comprehension 
of old philosophies. Whither, then, should we turn, in our perplexity, but 
to the ancient sages, since, on the pretext of superstition, we are refused 
an explanation by the modern? Let us ask them what they know of 
genuine science and religion; not in the matter of mere details, but in 
all the broad conception of these twin truths — so strong in their unity, 
so weak when divided. Besides, we may find our profit in comparing this 
boasted modem science with ancient ignorance; this improved modern 
theology with the 'Secret doctrines' of the ancient universal religion. 
Perhaps we may thus discover a neutral ground whence we can reach 
and profit by both. 

It is the Platonic philosophy, the most elaborate compend of the 
abstruse systems of old India, that can alone afford us this middle 
ground. Although twenty-two and a quarter centuries have elapsed since 
the death of Plato, the great minds of the world are still occupied with his 
writings. He was, in the fullest sense of the word, the world's inter- 
preter. And the greatest philosopher of the pre-Christian era mirrored 
faithfully in his works the spiritualism of the Vedic philosophers who 
lived thousands of years before himself, and its metaphysical expression. 
Vffdsa^ Jaiminiy Kapila, Vrihaspati, Sumati, and so many others, will be 
found to have transmitted their indelible imprint through the intervening 
centuries upon Plato and his school. Thus is warranted the inference 
that to Plato and the ancient Hindii sages was alike revealed the same 
wisdom. So siu^iving the shock of time, what can this wisdom be but 
divine and eternal? 

Plato tau^t justice as subsisting in the soul of its possessor, and his 
greatest good. ''Men, in proportion to their intellect, have admitted his 
transcendent claims." Yet his commentators, almost with one consent, 
shrink from every passage which implies that his metaphysics are based 
on a solid foundation, and not on ideal conceptions. 

But Plato could not accept a philosophy destitute of spiritual aspira- 
tions; the two were at one with him. For the old Grecian sage there 
was a single object of attainment: real knowledge. He considered 
those only to be genuine philosophers, or students of truth, who possess 
the knowledge of the reaUy-existing, in opposition to the mere seeming; 
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of the always-existing y in opposition to the transitory; and of that which 
exists permanently y in opposition to that which waxes, wanes, and is 
developed and destroyed alternately. ''Beyond all finite existences and 
secondary causes, all laws, ideas, and principles, there is an intelligence 
or BOND [ voOs, nouSy the spirit], the first principle of all principles, the 
Supreme Idea on which all other ideas are grounded; the Monarch and 
lawgiver of the universe; the ultimate substance from which all things 
derive their being and essence, the first and efficient Cause of all the 
order, and harmony, and beauty, and excellency, and goodness, which 
pervades the imiverse — who is called, by way of pre-eminence and 
excellence, the Supreme Good, the God (6 Bw) 'the God over all' 
( 6 €iri iraxn Otoi )." ^ He is not the truth nor the inteUigence, but ** the 
father of it." Though t}iis eternal essence of things may not be percep- 
tible by our physical senses, it may be apprehended by the mind of those 
who are not wilf uUy obtuse. " Unto you," said Jesus to his elect disciples, 
"it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them 
[the iroXXoC] it is not given. . . . Therefore speak I to them in (^arables 
[or allegories]; because seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they understand." ^ 

The philosophy of Plato, we are assured by Porphyry of the Neo- 
Platonic School, was taught and illustrated in the mysteries. Many 
have questioned and even denied this; and Lobeck, in his Aglao- 
phamue, has gone to the extreme of representing the sacred orgies as 
little more than an empty show to captivate the imagination. As 
though Athens and Greece would for twenty centuries and more have 
repaired every fifth year to Eleusis to witness a solemn religious farce! 
Augustine, the papa-bishop of Hippo, has resolved such assertions. He 
declares that the doctrines of the Alexandrian Platonists were the 
original esoteric doctrines of the first followers of Plato, and describes 
Plotinus as a Plato resuscitated. He also explains the motives of the 
great philosopher for veiling the interior sense of what he taught.* 

21 . Cocker: ChrtsHanity and Greek Philosophy, xi, p. 377. 

22. Matthew, xiii. 11, 13. 

23 . The accusations of atheism, the introducing of foreign deities, and corrupting of 
the Athenian youth, which were made against Socrates, afforded ample justificatioii for 
Plato to conceal the arcane preaching of his doctrines. Doubtless the peculiar diction 
or 'jargon' of the alchemists was employed for a like purpose. The dungeon* the rack» 
and the fagot were employed without scruple by Christians of every shade, the Roman 
Catholics especially, against all who taught even natural science contrary to the theories 
entertained by the Church. Pope Gregory the Great even inhibited the grammaticat 
use of Latin as heathenish. The offense of Socrates consisted in unfolding to his disci- 
ples the arcane doctrine concerning the gods, as taught in the Mysteries. This was 
a capital crime. He also was charged by Aristophanes i^nth introducing the new god 
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As to the mythsy Plato declares in the Gorgias and the Phaedo that 
they were the vehicles of great truths well worth the seeking. But com- 
mentators are so little en rapport with the great philosopher as to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they are ignorant where "the doctrinal ends» 
and the mythical begins." Plato put to flight the popular superstition 
concerning magic and daemons, and developed the exaggerated notions of 
the time into rational theories and metaphysical conceptions. Perhaps 
these would not quite stand the inductive method of reasoning established 
by Aristotle; nevertheless they are satisfactory in the highest degree to 
those who apprehend the existence of that higher faculty of insight or in- 
tuition, as affording a criterion for ascertaining truth. 

Basing all his doctrines upon the presence of the Supreme Mind, 
Plato taught that the nouSy spirit, or rational soul of man, being ''gen- 
erated by the Divine Father," possessed a nature kindred, or even homo- 
geneous, with the Divinity, and was capable of beholding the eternal 
realities. This faculty of contemplating reaUty in a dir^t and inmiediate 
manner belongs to God alone; the aspiration for this knowledge consti- 
tutes what is really meant by philosophy — the love of wisdom. The love 
of truth is inherently the love of good; and so predominating over every 
desire of the soul, purifying it and assimilating it to the divine, thus gov- 
erning every act of the individual, it raises man to a participation and 
communion with Divinity, and restores him to the Ukeness of God. 
"This flight," says Plato in the Theaetetus^^ "consists in becoming like 
God, and this assimilation is the becoming just and holy with wisdom." 

The basis of this assimilation is always asserted to be the pre-existence 
of the spirit or nous. In the allegory of the chariot and winged steeds, 
given in the Phaednuf,^ he represents the psychical nature as composite 
and two-fold; the thumoSy or epithumetic part, formed from the sub- 
stances of the world of phenomena; and the ^/loctSc?, thumoeides, the 
essence of which is linked to the eternal world. The present earth-life is a 
fall and pimishment. The soul dwells in "the grave which we caU the 
body,*' and in its incorporate state, and previous to the discipline of edu- 
cation, the noetic or spiritual element is 'asleep.' Life is thus a dream, 
rather than a reality. Like the captives in the subterranean cave, des- 
cribed in The Republic,'^ the back is turned to the light; we perceive only 
the shadows of objects, and think them the actual realities. Is not this 

Dinos into the rq>uhlic as the demiurge or artificer, and the lord of the solar universe. 
The Heliooentric system was also a doctrine of the Mysteries; and hence, when Aristar- 
chus the Pythagorean taught it openly, Cleanthes declared that the Greeks ought to have 
called him to account and condemned him for blasphemy against the gods. But Socrates 
had never been initiated, and hence divulged nothing which had ever been imparted to him. 

24. 584. 25. 540, sq, 26. VII, i. 
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the idea of Mdyd, or the illusion of the senses in physical life, which is ao 
marked a feature in Buddhistical philosophy? But these shadows, if we 
have not given ourselves up absolutely to the sensuous nature, arouse in 
us the reminiscence of that higher world that we once inhabited. **The 
interior spirit has some dim and shadowy recollection of its antenatal 
state of bliss, and some instinctive and proleptic yearnings for its return." 
It is the province of the discipline of philosophy to disenthrall it from the 
bondage of sense, and raise it into the empyrean of pure thought, to the 
vision of eternal truth, goodness, and beauty. ''The soul,'* says Plato, in 
the PhaedruSy ''cannot come into the form of a man if it has never seen 
the truth. This is a recollection of those things which our soul formeriy 
saw when journeying with Deity, despising the things which we now say 
arCy and looking up to that which really is. Wherefore the nota, or 
spirit, of the philosopher (or student of the higher truth) alone is fur- 
nished with wings; because he, to the best of his abiUty, keeps these 
things in mind, of which the contemplation renders even Deity itself 
divine. By making the right use of these things remembered from the 
former life, by constantly perfecting himself in the perfect mysteries, a 
man becomes truly perfect " — an initiate into the diviner wisdom.*' 

Hence we may understand why the sublimer scenes in the Mysteries 
were always in the night. The life of the interior spirit is the death of 
the external nature; and the night of the physical world denotes the day 
of the spiritual. Dionysus, the night-sun, is, therefore, worshiped rather 
than Helios, orb of day. In the Mysteries were symbolized the pre- 
existent condition of the spirit and soul, and the lapse of the latter into 
earth-life and Hades, the miseries of that life, the purification of the soul, 
and its restoration to divine bliss, or reunion with spirit. Theon, of 
Smyrna, aptly compares the philosophical discipline to the mystic rites: 
"Philosophy," says he, "may be called the initiation into the true arcana, 
and the instruction in the genuine Mysteries. There are five parts of this 
initiation : I, the previous purification ; II, the admission to participation 
in the arcane rites; III, the epoptic revelation; IV, the investiture or en- 
throning; V — the fifth, which is produced from aU these, is friendship 
and interior conmiunion with God, and the enjoyment of that felicity 
which arises from intimate converse with divine beings. . . . Plato de- 
nominates the epopieia, or personal view, the perfect contemplation of 
things which are apprehended intuitively, absolute truths and ideas. He 
also considers the binding of the head and crowning as analogous to the 
authority which any one receives from his instructors, of leading others 
into the same contemplation. The fifth gradation is the most perfect 

27. 562. 
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felicity arising from hence, and, according to Plato, an assimilation to 
divinity as far as is possible to human beings." ^ 

Such is Platonism. "Out of Plato," says Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
"come all things that are still written and debated among men of 
thought." He absorbed the learning of his times — of Greece from Phi- 
lolaus to Socrates; thenof Pythagoras in Italy; then what he could pro- 
cure from Egypt and the East. He was so broad that all philosophy, 
European and Asiatic, was in his doctrines; and to culture and contem- 
plation he added the nature and qualities of the poet. 

The followers of Plato generally adhered strictly to his psychological 
theories. Several, however, like Xenocrates, ventured into bolder specu- 
lations. Speusippus, the nephew and successor of the great philosopher, 
was the author of the Numerical Analysis, a treatise on the Pythagorean 
numbers. Some of his speculations are not found in the written Dia- 
logs; but as he was a listener to the unwritten lectures of Plato, the 
judgment of Enfield is doubtless correct, that he did not differ from his 
master. He was evidently, though not named, the antagonist whom 
Aristotle criticized, when professing to cite the argument of Plato against 
the doctrine of Pythagoras, that all things were in themselves numbers, 
or rather, inseparable from the idea of numbers. He especially endea- 
vored to show that the Platonic doctrine of ideas differed essentially from 
the Pythagorean, in that it presupposed numbers and magnitudes to exist 
apart from things. He also asserted that Plato taught that there could 
be no real knowledge, if the object of that knowledge was not carried 
beyond or above the sensible. 

But Aristotle was no trustworthy witness. He misrepresented Plato, 
and he almost caricatured the doctrines of Pythagoras. There is a canon 
of interpretation, which should guide us in our examinations of every 
philosophical opinion: "The human mind has, under the necessary 
operation of its own laws, been compelled to entertain the same funda- 
mental ideas, and the human heart to cherish the same feeUngs in aU 
ages." It is certain that Pythagoras awakened the deepest intellectual 
sympathy of his age, and that his doctrines exerted a powerful influence 
upon the mind of Plato. His cardinal idea was that there existed a per- 
manent principle of unity beneath the forms, changes, and other pheno- 
mena of the universe. Aristotle asserted that he taught that "numbers 
are the first principles of all entities." Ritter has expressed the opinion 
that the formula of Pythagoras should be taken symbolically, which is 
doubtless correct. Aristotle goes on to associate these numbers with the 

'forms' and 'ideas' of Plato. He even declares that Plato saidr 

^ 

28. See Thomas Taylor: Eletmnian and Bacchic Mysteries, p. 47: New York, 
J. W. Bouton, 1875. 
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*' forms are numbers/* and that ''ideas are substantial existences — real 
beings.'* ^ Yet Plato did not so teach. He declared that the final cause 
was the Supreme Groodness — to AyaBov. "Ideas are objects of pure 
conception for the human reason, *and they are attributes of the Divine 
Reason." * Nor did he ever say that "forms are numbers." What he 
did say may be found in the Timaeus: God formed things as they first 
arose according to forms and numbers.*^ 

It is recognised by modem science that all the higher laws of nature 
assume the form of quantitative statement. This is perhaps a fuller 
elaboration or more expUcit affirmation of the Pythagorean doctrine. 
Numbers were regarded as the best representations of the laws of har^ 
mony which pervade the cosmos. We know too that in chemistry the 
doctrine of atoms and the laws of combination are actually and, as it 
were, arbitrarily defined by numbers. As Mr. W. Archer Butler has 
expressed it: "The world is, then, through all its departments, a living 
arithmetic in its development, a realized geometry in its repose." 

The key to the Pythagorean dogmas is the general formula of unity 
in multiplicity, the one evolving the many and pervading the many. 
This is the ancient doctrine of emanation in few words. Even the 
apostle Paul accepted it as true. " "E^ avrov, #nu &* avrciv, koI ds aMt^ 
rawarra** — For of him and through him and unto him are all things.** 
This, as we can see by the following quotation, is purely HindA and 
Brdhmanical: 

"When the dissolution (Pralaya) had arrived at its term, the great 
Being {Paramdtman or Para-Purusha) the Lord existing through him- 
self, out of whom and through whom all things were, and are and will be 
. . . resolved to emanate from his own substance the various creatures** 
(Mdruwor'Dharma'Sdstra^ book i, Slokas 6 to 8). 

The mystic Dekad 1+2+3+4 = 10 is a way of expressing this idea. 
The Oue is God, the Two, matter; the Three, combining Monad and 
Duad, and partaking of the nature of both, is the phenomenal world; the 
Tetrad, or form of perfection, expresses the emptiness of all; and the 
Dekad, or sum of all, involves the entire cosmos. The universe is the 
combination of a thousand elements, and yet the expression of a sin|^ 
spirit — a chaos to the sense, a cosmos to the reason. 

The whole of this combination of the progression of numbers in the 
idea of creation is Hindil. The Being existing through himself, iSMiy- 
amhkd or Svayambhuva, as he is called by some, is one. He emanates 
from himself the creative faculty y Brahmd or Purasha (the divine male), 
and the one becomes Two; out of this Duad, union of the purely int^ 

29. Aristot.: Mdaph,, I, vi. 30. Cousin: Hitiory of PhUoaophy^ !• zi. 

31. Sxzvii. 32. Rom,, xi, 36. 
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lectual principle with the principle of matter, evolves a third, which is 
Virdjy the phenomenal worid. It is out of this invisible and incompre- 
hensible trinity, the Brdhmanical Trimurtiy that evolves the second 
Triad which represents the three faculties — ^the creative, the conservative, 
and the transforming. These are typified by Brahmd^ Vishnu^ and Siva^ 
but are again and ever blended into one. Unity y Brahmd, or as the Vedas 
called him, Tridandin, is the god triply manifested, which gave rise to the 
symbolical Aurriy or the abbreviated Trimiirti, It is but imder this trini- 
ty, ever active and tangible to all our senses, that the invisible and 
unknown M onas can manifest itself to the world of mortals. When he 
becomes Sartray or he who puts on a visible form, he typifies all the 
principles of matter, all the germs of life; he is Purusha, the god of the 
three visages, or triple power, the essence of the Vedic triad. "Let the 
Br&hmans know the pure essence of the three Vedas, namely, the sacred 
Syllable (Aum), the Vydhritis, and the gdyatrt; and read the Vedas 
daily" (Manu, book iv, Sloka 125). 

"After having produced the imi verse. He whose power is incompre- 
hensible vanished again, absorbed in the Supreme Soul. . . . Having 
retired into the primitive darkness, the great Soul remains within the un- 
known, and is void of all form. ..." 

"When having again reunited the subtle elementary principles, it 
introduces itself into either a vegetable or animal seed, it assumes at each 
a new form. 

"It is thus that, by an alternative waking and rest, the Imniutable 
Being causes to revive and die eternally all the existing creatures^ active 
and inert" (Manu, book i, Slokas 51-57). 

He who has studied Pythagoras and his speculations on the Monad, 
which, after having emanated the Duad retires into silence and darkness, 
and thus creates the Triad, can realize whence came the philosophy of 
the great Samian Sage, and after him that of Socrates and Plato. 

Speusippus seems to have taught that the psychical or thumetic soul 
was immortal as weU as the spirit or rational soul, and further on we will 
show his reasons. He also — like Philolaus and Aristotle, in his disquisi- 
tions upon the soul — makes of aether an element; so that there were five 
principal elements to correspond with the five regular figures in Geom- 
etry. This became also a doctrine of the Alexandrian school.** Indeed, 
there was much in the doctrines of the Philaletheans which did not appear 
in the works of the older Platonists, but was doubtless taught in sub- 
stance by the philosopher himself, though with his usual reticence not 
committed to writing as being too arcane for promiscuous publication. 
Speusippus and Xenocrates after him, held, like their great master, that 

33. Thos. Taylor: Thearetie Arithm., *Oo Pythag. Numbers/ p. 62: Loodoo, 1816. 
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the anima mundiy or world-soul, was not the Deity, but a manifestation. 
Those philosophers never conceived of the One as an animate nature. 
The original One did not exists as we understand the term.'* Not till he 
had united with the many — emanated existence (the monad and duad) 
was a being produced. The rCfiuiv, honored — the something manifested, 
dwells in the center as in the circumference, but it is only the reflexion 
of the Deity — the World-Soul.** In this doctrine we find the spirit of 
esoteric Buddhism. 

A man's idea of God, is that image of blinding light that he sees re- 
flected in the concave mirror of his own soul, and yet this is not, in very 
truth, God, but only His reflexion. His glory is there, but, it is the light 
of his own Spirit that the man sees, and it is all he can bear to look upon. 
The dearer the mirror^ the brighter will be the divine image. But the 
external world cannot be witnessed in it at the same moment. In the 
ecstatic Yogin^ in the illuminated Seer, the spirit will shine like the noon- 
day sun ; in the debased victim of earthly attraction, the radiance has dis- 
appeared, for the mirror is obscured with the stains of matter. Such men 
deny their God, and would willingly deprive humanity of soul at one blow. 

No God, No Soul? Dreadful, annihilating thought! The madden- 
ing nightmare of a lunatic — Atheist; presenting before his fevered vis- 
ion a hideous, ceaseless procession of sparks of cosmic matter created 
by no one; self-appearing, self -existent, and self -developing; this Self 
no Self, for it is nothing and nobody; floating onward from nowhence, it is 
propelled by no Cause, for there is none, and it rushes nowhiiher. And 
this in a circle of Eternity blind, inert, and — causeless. What is even 
the erroneous conception of the Buddhistic Nirvdna in comparison ! The 
Nirv&na is preceded by numberless spiritual transformations and me- 
tempsychoses, during which the entity loses not for a second the sense of 
its own individuality, and which may last for millions of ages before the 
Final No-Tldng is reached. 

Though some have considered Speusippus as inferior to Aristotle, the 
world is nevertheless indebted to him for defining and expounding many 
things that Plato had left obscure in his doctrine of the Sensible and Ideal. 
His maxim was, "The Inmiaterial is known by means of scientific 
thought, the Material by scientific perception." * 

Xenocrates expounded many of the un\iTitten theories and teachings 
of his master. He too held the doctrine of P>'thagoras and his system of 
numerals and mathematics in the highest estimation. Recognising but 
three degrees of knowledge — Thought^ Perception, and Enrisagem^ent (or 
knowledge by Intuition), he made the former busy itself with all that 

34. Plato: Parmen,, § 141 (Jowett); § 31 (Burgcs). 3o. Cf. Stob.: Ec/., I, 862. 

36. Sextus: Adv. Maih., VII. 145. 
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which is beyond the heavens; Perception with things in the heavens; 
Intuition with the heavens themselves. 

We find again these theories, and nearly in the same language in the 
Mdnava'Dharma'Sdstra, when speaking of the creation of man: "He 
(the Supreme) drew from his own essence the immortal breath which 
perisheth not in the being, and to this soul of the being he gave the Aham- 
kdra (conscience of the ego) sovereign guide." Then he gave to that 
soul of the being (man) the intellect formed of the three qtudities, and the 
five organs of the outward perception. 

These three quaUties are Intelligence, Conscience, and Will; answer- 
ing to the Thought, Perception, and Envisagement of Xenocrates. The 
relation of numbers to Ideas was developed by him further than by Speu- 
sippus, and he surpassed Plato in his definition of the doctrine of Invisi- 
ble Magnitudes. Reducing them to their ideal primary elements, he 
demonstrated that every figure and form originated out of the smallest in- 
divisible Une. That Xenocrates held the same theories as Plato in rela- 
tion to the human soul (supposed to be a number) is evident, though 
Aristotle contradicts this, Uke every other teaching of this philosopher.*^ 
This is conclusive evidence that many of Plato's doctrines were delivered 
orally, even were it shown that Xenocrates and not Plato was the first 
to originate the theory of indivisible magnitudes. He derives the Soul 
from the first Duad, and calls it a self-moved number." Theophrastus 
remarks that he extended and elucidated this Soul-theory more than any 
other Platonist. He built upon it the cosmological doctrine, and proved 
the necessary existence in every part of the universal space of a succes- 
sive and progressive series of animated and thinking though spiritual be- 
ings.*^ The Human Soul with him is a compound of the most spiritual 
properties of the Monad and the Duad, possessing the highest principles 
of both. If, like Plato and Proclus, he refers to the Elements as to 
Divine Powers, and calls them gods, neither himself nor others connected 
any anthropomorphic idea with the appellation. Elrische remarks that 
he called them gods only that these elementary powers should not be con- 
founded with the daemons of the nether world ^ (the Elementary 
Spirits). As the Soul of the World permeates the whole Cosmos, even 
beasts must have in them something divine.*^ This, also, is the doctrine 
of Buddhists and the Hermetists, and Manu endows with a living soul 
even the plants and the tiniest blade of grass.*^ 

The daemons, according to this theory, are intermediate beings be- 
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tween the divine perfection and human sinfulness,^' and he divides them 
into classes, each subdivided in many others. But he states expressly 
that the individual or personal soul is the leading guardian daemon of 
every man, and that no daemon has more power over us than our own. 
Thus the Daimonion of Socrates is the god or Divine Entity which in- 
spired him all his life. It depends on man either to open or close his 
perceptions to the Divine voice. Like Speusippus he ascribed immor- 
taUty to the ^^^xi;, psychical body, or irrational soul. But some Herme- 
tic philosophers have taught that the soul has a separate continued 
existence only so long as in its passage through the spheres any material 
or earthly particles remain incorporated in it; and that when absolutely 
purified, the latter are annihilaied, and the quintessence of the soul alone 
becomes blended with its divine spirit (the Rational)^ and the two are 
thenceforth one. 

Zeller states that Xenocrates forbade the eating of animal food, not 
because he saw in beasts something akin to man, as he ascribed to them 
a dim consciousness of God, but, ''for the opposite reason, lest the irrar 
tionality of animal souls might thereby obtain a certain influence over 
us." ** But we believe that it was rather because, like Pythagoras, he had 
had the Hindii sages for his masters and models. Cicero depicted Xen- 
ocrates utterly despising everything except the highest virtue;** and de- 
scribes the stainlessness and severe austerity of his character.** ''To free 
ourselves from the subjection of sensuous existence, to conquer the Ti- 
tanic elements in our terrestrial nature through the Divine one, is our 
problem." ZeUer makes him say :*^ "Purity, even in the secret longings 
of our heart, is the greatest duty, and only philosophy and the initiation 
into the Mysteries help toward the attainment of this object." 

Grantor, another philosopher associated with the earUest days of 
Plato's Academy, conceived the human soul as formed out of the pri- 
mary substance of all things, the Monad or One^ and the Duad or the 
Tvx). Plutarch speaks at length of this philosopher, who like his master 
beUeved in souls being distributed in earthly bodies as an exile and 
punishment. 

Heraclides, though some critics do not believe him to have strictly ad- 
hered to Plato's primal philosophy,** taught the same ethics. Zeller pre- 
sents him to us imparting, like Hiketas and Ekphantos, the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the diurnal rotation of the earth and the immobility of the 
fixed stars, but adds that he was ignorant of the annual revolution of the 

43. Plutarch: On Isia and Osiris, § 25. 44. Plato und die AUe Akademie, 

45. Tusc. DisptU., V, § xviii. 46. Ifnd.; cf. § xxxii. 

47. Plato und 4if Altc Akademie. 48. See ZclJer: PhUosoph. dcr Griecke, 
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earth around the sun, and of the heliocentric system/' But we have good 
evidence that the latter system was taught in the Mysteries, and that 
Socrates died for atheUm, i. e., for divulging this sacred knowledge. 
Heraclides adopted fully the Pythagorean and Platonic views of the 
human soul, its faculties and its capabilities. He describes it as a lumi- 
nous, highly ethereal essence. He affirms that souls inhabit the milky 
way before descending 'into generation' or sublunary existence. His 
daemons or spirits are airy and vaporous bodies. 

In the Epinomia is fully stated the doctrine of the Pythagorean num- 
bers in relation to created things. As a true Platonist, its author main- 
tains that wisdom can only be attained by a thorough inquiry into 
the occult nature of the creation; it alone assures us an existence of 
bliss after death. The immortality of the soul is greatly speculated upon 
in this treatise; but its author adds that we can attain to this knowledge 
only through a complete comprehension of the numbers; for the man, 
unable to distinguish the straight line from a curved one, will never have 
wisdom enough to secure a mathematical demonstration of the invisible^ 
i. e., we must assure ourselves of the objective existence of our soul (astral 
body) before we learn that we are in possession of a divine and inunortal 
spirit. lamblichus says the same thing; adding, moreover, that it is a 
secret belonging to the highest initiation. The Divine Power, he says, 
always felt indignant with those who rendered manifest the composition 
of the icosagonuSf viz., who delivered the method of inscribing in a 
sphere the dodecahedron.*® 

The idea that 'numbers' possessing the greatest virtue produce al- 
ways what is good and never what is evil, refers to justice, equanimity of 
temper, and everything that is harmonious. When the author speaks 
of every star as an individual soul, he only means what the Hindii ini- 
tiates and the Hermetists taught before and after him, viz. : that every 
star is an independent orb, which, like our earth, has a soul of its own, 
every atom of matter being impregnated with the divine influx of the 
soul of the world. It breathes and Uves; it feels and suffers as well as en- 
joys life in its way. What naturalist is prepared to dispute it on good evi- 
dence? Therefore, we must consider the celestial bodies as the images of 
gods; as partaking of the divine powers in their substance; and though 
they are not immortal in their soul-entity, their agency in the economy of 
the universe is entitled to divine honors, such as we pay to minor gods. 
The idea is plain, and one must be malevolent indeed to misrepresent it. 
If the author of Epinomia places these fiery gods higher than the animals, 
plants, and even mankind, all of which, as earthly creatures, are assigned 

49. Plato und die AUe Akademie. 50. One of the five regular solids in Geometry . 
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by him a lower place, who can prove him wholly wrong? One must needs 
go deep indeed into the profundity of the abstract metaphysics of the old 
philosophies, who would understand that their various embodiments of 
their conceptions are, after all, based upon an identical apprehension of 
the nature of the First Cause, its attributes and method. 

Again when the author of Epinomis locates between these highest and 
lowest gods (embodied souls) three classes of daemons, and peoples the 
universe with invisible beings, he is more rational than our modem scien- 
tists, who make between the two extremes one vast hiatus of being, the 
playground of blind forces. Of these three classes the first two are in- 
visible; their bodies are pure ether and fire (planetary spirits); the dae- 
mons of the third class are clothed with vaporous bodies; they are usually 
invisible, but sometimes, making themselves concrete, become visible for 
a few seconds. These are the earthly spirits, or our astral souls. 

It is these doctrines, which, studied analogically, and on the principle 
of correspondence, led the ancient, and may now lead the modem. Phi- 
laletheian step by step toward the solution of the greatest mysteries. 
On the brink of the dark chasm separating the spiritual from the physical 
world stands modem science, with eyes closed and head averted* pro- 
nouncing the gulf impassable and bottomless, though she holds in her 
hand a torch which she need only lower into the depths to show her her 
mistake. But across this chasm, the patient student of Hermetic philos- 
ophy has constructed a bridge. 

In his Fragments of Science *^ Tyndall makes the following sad confes- 
sion: "If you ask me whether science has solved, or is likely in our day 
to solve the problem of this universe, I must shake my head in doubt.** 
If moved by an afterthought, he corrects himself later, and assures his 
audience that experimental evidence has helped him to discover, in the 
opprobrium-covered matter, the "promise and potency of every quality 
of life," he only jokes. It would be as diflScult for Professor Tyndall to 
offer any ultimate and irrefutable proofs of what he asserts, as it was for 
Job to insert a hook into the nose of the leviathan. 

To avoid confusion that might easily arise by the frequent employ* 
ment of certain terms in a sense different from that familiar to the reader, 
a few explanations will be timely. We desire to leave no pretext either tot 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation. Magic may have one significa- 
tion to one class of readers and another to another class. We shall give it 
the meaning which it has in the minds of its Oriental students and prac* 
titioners. And so with the words Hermetic Science, Occultism,^ Hiera- 
phant. Adept, Sorcerer, etc.; there has been little agreement of late as to 

^1. Lecture on 'Matter and Force.' 
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their meaning. Though the distinctions between the terms are very often 
insignificant — merely ethnic — still, it may be useful to the general 
reader to know just what that is. We give a few alphabetically. 

Aethbobast is the Greek name for walking or being lifted in the 
air; letitationy so called, among modem spiritualists. It may be either 
conscious or unconscious; in the one case, it is magic; in the other, 
either disease or a power which requires a few words of elucidation. 

A symbolical explanation of aethrobasy is given in an old Syriac 
manuscript which was translated in the fifteenth century by one Mal- 
chus, an alchemist. In connexion with the case of Simon Magus, one 
passage reads thus: 

"Simon, laying his face upon the ground, whispered in her ear, *0 
mother Earth, give me, I pray thee, some of thy breath; and I will give 
thee mine; let me loose^ O mother, that I may carry thy words to the 
stars, and I will return faithfuUy to thee after a while.' And the Earth 
strengthening her status, none to her detriment, sent her genius to 
breathe of her breath on Simon, whUe he breathed on her; and the stars 
rejoiced to be visited by the mighty One." 

The starting-point here is the recognised electro-chemical principle 
that bodies similarly electrified repel each other, while those differently 
electrified mutually attract. "The most elementary knowledge of 
chemistry," says Professor Cooke, "shows that, while radicals of oppo- 
site natures combine most eagerly together, two metals, or two closely- 
allied metalloids, show but little aflSnity for each other." ** 

The earth is a magnetic body; in fact, as some scientists have 
found, it is one vast magnet, as Paracelsus aflSrmed some 300 years ago. 
It is charged with one form of electricity — let us call it positive — which 
it evolves continuously by spontaneous action, in its interior or center 
of motion. Human bodies, in conmion with all other forms of matter, 
are charged with the opposite form of electricity — negative. That is to 
say, organic or inorganic bodies, if left to themselves will constantly and 
involuntarily charge themselves with, and evolve the form of electricity 
opposed to that of the earth itself. Now, what is weight? Simply 
the attraction of the earth. "Without the attractions of the earth 
you would have no weight," says Professor Stewart;" "and if you 
had an earth twice as heavy as this, you would have double the attrac- 
tion." How then, can we get rid of this attraction? According to the 
electrical law above stated, there is an attraction between our planet 
and the organisms upon it which holds them upon the surface of the 
ground. But the law of gravitation has been counteracted in many 

52. The New Chemistry, p. 264. 53. The Sun and the Earth. 
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instances by levitations of persons and inanimate objects; how account 
for this? The condition of our physical systems, say theurgic philoso- 
phers, is largely dependent upon the action of our will. If well-regu- 
lated, it can produce 'miracles'; among others a change of this elec- 
trical polarity from negative to positive; the man's relations with the 
earth-magnet would then become repellent, and 'gravity' for him 
would have ceased to exist. It would then be as natural, for him to rush 
into the air until the repellent force had exhausted itself, as» before, it 
' had been for him to remain upon the ground. The altitude of his levita- 
tion would be measured by his abiUty, greater or less, to charge his body 
with positive electricity. This control over the physical forces once ob- 
tained, alteration of his levity or gravity would be as easy as breathing. 

The study of nervous diseases has established that even in ordinary 
somnambulism, as well as in mesmerized somnambulists, the wei^t of 
the body seems to be diminished. Professor Perty mentions a somnam- 
bulist, Koehler, who when in the water could not sink, but floated. The 
seeress of Prevorst rose to the surface of the bath and could not be 
kept seated in it. He speaks of Anna Fleischer, who being subject to 
epileptic fits, was often seen by the Superintendent to rise in the air; 
and was once, in the presence of two trustworthy witnesses (two deans) 
and others, raised two and a half yards from her bed in a horizontal 
position. The similar case of Margaret Rule is cited by Upham in his 
History of Salem Witchcraft. "In ecstatic subjects," adds Professor 
Pcrty, "the rising in the air occurs much more frequently than with 
somnambulists. We are so accustomed to consider gravitation as being 
a something absolute and unalterable, that the idea of a complete or 
partial rising in opposition to it seems inadmissible; nevertheless, there 
are phenomena in which, by means of material forces, gravitation is 
overcome. In several diseases — as, for instance, nervous fever — the 
weight of the human body seems to l^e increased, but in all ecstatic con- 
ditions to be diminished. And there may, likewise, be other forces than 
material ones which can counteract this power." 

A Madrid journal. El Criterio Espiritista, of a recent date, reports 
the case of a young peasant girl near Santiago, which [)ossesses a pecu- 
liar interest in this connexion. "Two bars of magnetized iron held 
over her horizontally, half a meter distant, was sufficient to suspend her 
body in the air." 

Were our physicians to experiment on such levitated subjects, it 
would be found that they are strongly charged with a similar form of 
electricity to that of the spot, which, according to the law of gravita- 
tion, ought to attract them, or rather prevent their levitation. And, if 
some physical nervous disorder, as well as spiritual ecstasy, produce 
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unconsciously to the subject the same effects, it proves that if this force 
in nature were properly studied, it could be regulated at will. 

Alchemists. — From Al and Chemi, fire, or the god and patriarch, 
Kharriy also, the name of Egypt. The Rosicrucians of the middle ages, 
such as Robertus de Fluctibus (Robert Fludd), Paracelsus, Thomas 
Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes), Van Helmont, and others, were all 
alchemists, who sought for the hidden ajnrit in every inorganic matter. 
Some people — nay, the great majority — have accused alchemists of 
charlatanry and false pretending. Surely such men as Roger Bacon, 
Agrippa, Henry Kuhnrath, and the Arabian Geber (the first to introduce 
into Europe some of the secrets of chemistry), can hardly be treated as 
impostors — least of all as fools. Scientists who are reforming the science 
of physics upon the basis of the atomic theory of Democritus, as restated 
by John Dalton, conveniently forget that Democritus of Abdera was an 
alchemist, and that the mind that was capable of penetrating so far into 
the secret operations of nature in one direction must have had good rea- 
sons to study and become a Hermetic philosopher. Olaus Borrichias 
says that the cradle of alchemy is to be sought in the most distant times. 

Astral Light. — The same as the sidereal light of Paracelsus and 
other Hermetic philosophers. Physically, it is the ether of modern sci- 
ence. Metaphysically, and in its spiritual, or occult sense, ether is a 
great deal more than is often imagined. In occult physics, and alchemy, 
it is well demonstrated to enclose within its shoreless waves not only 
Mr. Tyndall's ** promise and potency of every quality of life," but also 
the realization of the potency of every quaUty of spirit. Alchemists and 
Hermetists believe that their astral, or sidereal ether, besides the above 
properties of sulphur, and white and red magnesia, or magnesy is the 
anima mundi^ the workshop of Nature and of all the cosmos, spiritually, 
as well as physically. The 'grand magisterium' asserts itself in the 
phenomenon of mesmerism, in the 'levitation' of human and inert ob- 
jects; and may be caUed the ether from its spiritual aspect. 

The designation astral is ancient, and was used by some of the Neo- 
Platonists. Porphyry describes the celestial body which is always joined 
with the soul as "immortal, luminous, and star-like." The root of this 
word may be found, perhaps, in the Scythic aistraer — which means 
star, or the Assyrian Istary which according to Burnouf has the same 
sense. As the Rosicrucians regarded the real, as the direct opposite 
of the apparent, and taught that what seems light to mattery is dark- 
ness to spirity they searched for the latter in the astral ocean of invisible 
fire which encompasses the world; and claim to have traced the equally 
invisible divine spirit, which overshadows every man and is erro- 
neously called soidy to the very throne of the Invisible and Unknown 
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God. As the great cause must always remain invisible and imponderable, 
they could prove their assertions merely by demonstration of its eflFects 
in this world of matter, by calling them forth from the unknowable down 
into the knowable universe of effects. That this astral light permeates 
the whole cosmos, lurking in its latent state even in the minutest particle 
of rock, they demonstrate by the phenomenon of the spark from flint 
and from every other stone, whose spirit when forcibly disturbed springs 
to sight spark-like, and immediately disappears in the realms of the 
unknowable. 

Paracelsus named it the sidereal lighi^ taking the term from the Latin. 
He regarded the starry host (our earth included) as the condensed por- 
tions of the astral light which "fell down into generation and matter/' 
but whose magnetic or spiritual emanations kept constantly a never- 
ceasing intercommunication between themselves and the parent-fount of 
aU — the astral light. "The stars attract from us to themselves, and we 
again from them to us," he says. The body is wood and the life is fire, 
which comes like the light from the stars and from heaven. "Magic is 
the philosophy of alchemy," he says again.^^ Everything pertaining to 
the spiritual world must come to us through the stars, and if we are in 
friendship with them, we may attain the greatest magical effects. 

"As fire passes through an iron stove, so do the stars pass through 
man with all their properties and go into him as the rain into the earth, 
which gives fruit out of that same rain. Now observe that the stars sur- 
round the whole earth, as a shell does the egg; through the shell comes 
the air, and penetrates to the center of the world." The human body is 
subjected as well as the earth, and planets, and stars, to a double law; it 
attracts and repels, for it is saturated through with double magnetism, 
the influx of the astral light. Everything is double in nature; magnet- 
ism is positive and negative, active and passive, male and female. Night 
rests himianity from the day's activity, and restores the equilibrium.^ 
of human as well as of cosmic nature. When the mesmerizer will have 
learned the grand secret of polarizing the action and endowing his fluid 
with a bisexual force he will have become the greatest magician living. 
Thus the astral light is androgyne, for equilibrium is the resultant of two 
opposing forces eternally reacting upon each other. The result of this is 
Life. When the ttoo forces are expanded and remain so long inactive^ 
as to equal one another and so come to a complete rest, the condition is 
Death. A human being can blow either a hot or a cold breath; and 
can absorb either cold or hot air. Every child knows how to regulate 

54. Optra OmniOj I, pp. 634, 698: Geneva, 1658. See also the treatises 'De Ente 
Spirituali,' lib. IV, and 'De Ente Astronim,' lib. I, etc. 
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the temperature of his breath; but how to protect one's self from either 
hot or cold air, no physiologist has yet learned with certainty. The astral 
light alone, as the chief agent in magic, can discover to us all secrets of 
nature. The astral light is identical with the HindA dkdSa, a word 
which we will now explain. 

AkAi^a. — Literally the word means in Sanskrit sky^ but in its mystic 
sense it signifies the invisible sky; or, as the Br&hmans term it in the 
iSoTTia-sacrifice (the JyoHshtoma, Agnishtoma)^ the god Akdia^ or god Sky. 
The language of the Vedas shows that the Hindds of fifty centuries ago 
ascribed to it the same properties as do the Tibetan lamas of the pres- 
ent day; that they regarded it as the source of life, the reservoir of all 
energy, and the propeller of every change of matter. In its latent state 
it tallies exactly with our idea of the universal ether; in its active state 
it became the Akdia^ the all-directing and omnipotent god. In the 
Br&hmanical sacrificial mysteries it plays the part of Sadasyay or super- 
intendent over the magical effects of the religious performance, and it 
haij its own appointed Hotar (or priest), who took its name. In India, 
as in other countries in ancient times, the priests are the representatives 
on earth of different gods; each taking the name of the deity in whose 
name he acts. 

The Akdia is the indispensable agent of every Kriiyd (magical 
performance) either religious or profane. The Brdhmanical expression 
*to stir up the Brahma' — Brahma jinvaii — means to stir up the 
power which lies latent at the bottom of every such magical oper- 
ation, for the Vedic sacrifices are but ceremonial magic.'* This power 
is the Ak&ia or the occvU electricity; the alkahest of the alchemists in 
one sense, or the universal solvent, the same anima mundi as the astral 
light. At the moment of the sacrifice, the latter becomes imbued with 
the spirit of Brahmd, and so for the time being is Brahm& himself. This 
^is the evident origin of the Christian dogma of transubstantiation. As 
to the most general effects of the AkdSa, the author of one of the most 
n^odern works on the occult philosophy, Art-Magic , gives for the first 
time to the world a most intelligible and interesting explanation of the 
AkdSa in connexion with the phenomena attributed to its influence by 
the fakirs and lamas.'^ 

Anthropology — the science of man; embracing among other things: 

Physiology, or that branch of natural science which discloses the 
mysteries of the organs and their functions in men, animals, and plants; 
and also, and especially. 

Psychology, or the great, and in our days, so neglected science of the 

55. Cf. Taittiriya-Brdhmanam, I, 1. 56. Op. cit., § xi (New York, 1876). 
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soul, both as an entity distinct from the spirit and in its relations with 
the spirit and body. In modem science, psychology relates only or 
principally to conditions of the nervous system, and almost absolutely 
ignores the psychical essence and nature. Physicians denominate the 
science of insanity psychology^ and name the lunatic chair in medical 
colleges by that designation. 

Chaldaeans» or Kasdim. — At first a tribe, then a caste of learned 
kabalists. They were the savants, the magians of Babylonia, astrologers 
and diviners. The famous Hillel, the precursor of Jesus in philosofdiy 
and in ethics, was a Chaldaean. Franck in La Kabbale points to the dose 
resemblance of the 'secret doctrine' found in the Avesta and the reli- 
gious metaphysics of the Chaldaeans." 

Dactyls {dakhilosy a finger). — A name given to the priests attached 
to the worship of KvpiX-q (Cybele). Some archaeologists derive the name 
from haKTvXoi^ finger, because they were ten, the same in number as the 
fingers of the hand. But we do not believe the latter hypothesis is the 
correct one. 

Daemons. — A name given by the ancient people, and especially the 
philosophers of the Alexandrian school, to all kinds of spirits, whether 
good or bad, human or otherwise. The appellation is often synonymous 
with that of gods or angels. But some philosophers tried, with good 
reason, to make a just distinction between the many classes. 

Demiourgos, or Demiurge. — Artificer; the Supernal Power which 
built the universe. Freemasons derive from this word their phrase of 
'Supreme Architect.' The chief magistrates of certain Greek cities 
bore the title. 

Dervishes, or the 'whirling charmers,' as they are called. Apart 
from the austerities of life, prayer and contemplation, the Moham- 
medan devotee presents but little similarity with the HindA fakir. The 
latter may become a sannydsin, or saint and holy mendicant; the 
former will never reach beyond his second class of occult manifestations. 
The dervish may also be a strong mesmerizer, but he will never voluntari- 
ly submit to the abominable and almost incredible self -punishment which 
the fakir invents for himself with an ever-increasing avidity, until nature 
succumbs and he dies in slow and excruciating tortures. The most 
dreadful operations, such as flaying the limbs alive; cutting off the toes, 
feet, and legs; tearing out the eyes; and causing oneself to be buried 
alive up to the chin in the earth, and passing whole months in this pos- 
ture, seem child's play to them. One of the most common tortures is that 
of Siddhi-Pdrvatt.^ It consists in suspending the fakir to one of the 
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mobile arms of a kind of gallows to be seen in the vicinity of many of 
the temples. At the end of each of these arms is fixed a pulley over 
which passes a rope terminated by an iron hook. This hook is inserted 
into the bare ha^bk of the fakir, who inundating the soil with blood is 
hoisted up in the air and then whirled round the gallows. From the 
first moment of this cruel operation until he is either unhooked or the 
flesh of his back tears out under the weight of the body and the fakir is 
hurled down on the heads of the crowd, not a muscle of his face will 
move. He remains calm and serious and as composed as if taking a 
refreshing bath. The fakir will laugh to scorn every imaginable tor- 
ture, persuaded that the more his outer body is mortified, the brighter 
and holier becomes his inner ^ spiritual body. But no dervish, either 
in India, or in other Mohammedan lands, will ever submit to such 
operations. 

Druids. — A sacerdotal caste which flourished in Britain and Gaul. 

Elementals. — The creatures, evolved in the four kingdoms of earth, 
air, Gre, and water, and called by the kabalists gnomes, sylphs, salaman- 
ders, and undines. They may be termed the forces of nature, and will 
either operate effects as the servile agents of general law, or may be 
employed by disembodied entities — whether pure or impure — and 
by living adepts of magic and sorcery, to produce desired phenomenal 
results. Such beings never become men." 

Under the general designation of fairies, and fays, these * spirits' of 
the elements appear in the myth, fable, tradition, or poetry of all nations, 
ancient and modem. Their names are legion — peris, devs, djins, syl- 
vans, satyrs, fauns, elves, dwarfs, trolls, noms, nisses, kobolds, brownies, 
necks, str5mkarls, undines, nixies, salamanders, goblins, ponkes, ban- 
shees, kelpies, pixies, moss people, good people, good neighbors, wild 
women, men of peace, white ladies — and many more. They have been 
seen, feared, blessed, banned, and invoked in every quarter of the globe 
and in every age. Shall we then concede that all who have met them 
were hallucinated? 

These elementals are the principal agents of disembodied but never 



59. Persons who believe in the clairvoyant power, but are disposed to discredit the 
existence of any other 'spirits' in nature than disembodied human 'spirits/ will be in- 
terested in an account of certain clairvoyant observations which appeared in the London 
Spiritualist of June 29, 1877. A thunderstorm approaching, the seeress saw "a bright 
spirit emerge from a dark doud and pass with lightning speed across the sky, and, a 
few minutes after, a diagonal line of dark spirits in the clouds." These are the Maruta 
of the Vedca, (See Max Muller*s Rig-Veda Sanhitd.) 

The well-known and respected lecturer, author, and clairvoyant, Mrs. Emma Hard- 
inge Britten, has published accounts of her frequent experiences with these elementals. 
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visible entities at siancesy and the producers of all the phenomena exoq>t 
the subjective. 

Elementaries. — Properly, the disembodied sovls of the depraved; 
these souls having at some time prior to death separated from themselves 
their divine spirits, and so lost their chance for immortality. £liphas 
L6vi and some other kabalists make little distinction between elemen- 
taries who have been men, and those beings which people the elements, 
and are the blind forces of nature. Once divorced from their bodies, 
these souls (also called 'astral bodies') of purely materialistic persons, 
are irresistibly attracted to the earth, where they live a temporary and 
finite life amid elements congenial to their gross natures. From having 
never, during their natural lives, cultivated their spirituaUty, but sub- 
ordinated it to the material and gross, they are now unfitted for the 
lofty career of the pure, disembodied being, for whom the atmosphere 
of earth is stifling and mephitic, and whose attractions are all away 
from it. After a more or less prolonged period of time these material 
souls will begin to disintegrate, and finally, like a column of mist, be 
dissolved, atom by atom, in the surrounding elements. 

EssENEs — from Asa^ a healer. A sect of Jews said by Pliny • to 
have lived near the Dead Sea **p«* millia saecxdorunC^ — for thousands of 
ages. Some have supposed them to be extreme Pharisees; and others — 
which may be the true theory — the descendants of the Benim-ncUnm of 
the BibUy and think they were *Kenites' and *Nazarites.* They had 
many Buddhistic ideas and practices; and it is noteworthy that the 
priests of the Great Mother at Ephesus, Diana-Bhav&nt with many 
breasts, were also so denominated. Eusebius,^^ and after him De Quin- 
cey, declared them to be the same as the early Christians, which is more 
than probable. The title 'brother,' used in the early Church, was 
Essenean: they were a fraternity, or a koinobion or community like the 
early converts. It is noticeable that only the Sadducees, or Zadokites, 
the priest-caste and their partisans, persecuted the Christians; the 
Pharisees were generally scholastic and mild, and often sided with the 
latter. James the Just was a Pharisee till his death; but Paul or A* her 
was esteemed a schismatic. 

Evolution. — The development of higher orders of animals from the 
lower. Modem, or so-called exact science, holds but to a one-sided 
physical evolution, prudently avoiding and ignoring the higher or spirit- 
ual evolution, which would force our contemporaries to confess the supm- 
ority of the ancient philosophers ahd psychologists over themselves. The 
ancient sages, ascending to the unknowable, took their starting-point 
from the first manifestation of the unseen, the unavoidable, and from a 

60. NtU. Ilvft., \\ XV. 01 . Uvtt. Ecd,, II, xvii; cf. Philo Jud.: De viia coniempL 
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strict logical reasoning, the absolutely necessary creative Being, the 
Demiurge of the universe. Evolution began with them from pure 
spirit, which descending lower and lower down, assumed at last a visible 
and comprehensible form, and became matter. Arrived at this point, 
they speculated in the Darwinian method, but on a far larger and more 
comprehensive basis. 

In the Rig-Veda-Sanhitdy the oldest book of the World •* (to which 
even our most prudent Indiologists and Sanskrit scholars assign an anti- 
quity of between two and three thousand years b. c), in the first book, 
'Hymns to the Maruts,' it is said: 

** Not-being and Being are in the highest heaven, in the birthplace 
of Daksha, in the lap of AditV* {Mandala^ I, Sukta 166). 

"In the first age of the gods. Being (the comprehensible Deity) was 
born from Not-being (whom no intellect can comprehend) ; after it were 
bom the Regions (the invisible), from them Uttdnapada.^* 

"From UUdnapada the Earth was bom, the Regions (those that are 
visible) were bom from the Earth. Daksha was bom of Aditi^ and Aditi 
from Daksha** (ibid,). 

Aditi is the Infinite, and Ddksha is ddksha-pitara^ literally meaning 
the fathers of gods^ but understood by Max Miiller and Roth to mean 
the fathers of strength, " preserving, possessing, granting faculties. " There- 
fore, it is easy to see that " Daksha, bom of Aditi and Aditi from Daksha,** 
means what the modems understand by 'correlation of forces'; the 
more so as we find in this passage (translated by Prof. Miiller): 

"I place Agniy the source of all beings, the father of strength" (III, 
27, 2), a clear and identical idea which prevailed so much in the doctrines, 
of the Zoroastrians, the Magians, and the medieval fire-philosophers. 
Agni is god of fire, of the Spiritual Aether, the very substance of the 
divine essence of the Invisible God present in every atom of His creation, 
and called by the Rosicrucians the 'Celestial Fire.' If we only carefully 
compare the verses from this Marvdala, one of which runs thus: "The 
Sky is your father, the Earth your mother. Soma your brother, Aditi 
your sister" (I, 191, 6),^ with the inscription on the Smaragdine Tablet 
of Hermes, we shall find the same substratum of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, the identical doctrines! 

"As all things were produced by the mediation of one being, so all 
things were produced from this one thing by adaptation: 'Its father is 



62. Translated by Max MilUer, Professor of Comparative Philology at the Oxford 
University, England. 

63. Dyaurhi vah piid, prUhivi mdtd, somah Wirdtd, aditih sviud. 
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the sun; its mother is the moon' . . . etc. Separate the earth from the 
fire, the subtle from the gross. . . . What I had to say about the opera- 
tion of the sun is completed*' {Smaragdine Tablet).^ 

Professor Max Muller sees in this Mandala *'at last, something like 
a theogony, though full of contradictions." ^ The alchemists, kabalists, 
and students of mystic philosophy will find therein a perfectly defined 
system of Evolution in the Cosmogony of a people who hved a score of 
tiiousands of years before our era. They will find in it, moreover, a per- 
fect identity of thought and even doctrine with the Hermetic philosophy, 
and also that of Pythagoras and Plato. 

In Evolution, as it is now beginning to be understood, there is sup- 
posed to be in all matter an impulse to take on a higher form — a supposi- 
tion clearly expressed by Manu and other HindA philosophers of the 
highest antiquity. The philosopher's tree illustrates it in the case of the 
zinc solution. The controversy between the followers of this school 
and the Emanationists may be briefly stated thus: The Evolutionist 
stops all inquiry at the borders of *the Unknowable'; the Emanationist 
believes that nothing can be evolved — or, as the word means, un- 
wombed or bom — except it has first been involved, thus indicating that 
life is from a spiritual potency above the whole. 

Fakirs. — ReUgious devotees in East India. They are generally at- 
tached to Br&hmanical pagodas and follow the laws of Manu. A strictly 
religious fakir will go absolutely naked, with the exception of a small 
piece of linen called dhott, around his loins. They wear their hair long, 
and it serves them as a pocket, as they stick in it various objects — sudb 
as a pipe, a small flute called vagudah^ the sounds of which throw the 
serpents into a cataleptic torpor, and sometimes their bamboo-stick 
(about one foot long) with the seven mystical knots on it. This magical 
stick, or rather rod, the fakir receives from his guru on the day of his in- 
itiation, together with the three manirams, which are communicated to 
him * mouth to ear.' No fakir will be seen without this powerful adjunct 
of his calling. It is, as they all claim, the divining-rod, the cause of every 
occult phenomenon produced by them.** The Br&hmanical fakir is en- 



64 . As the perfect identity of the philosophical and religious doctrines of antiquity wiD 
be fully treated upon in subsequent chapters, we limit our explanations for the preaent. 

65. Riff-VedorSanhUd, p. 234. 

66 . Philostratus assures us that the BrAhmans were able, in his time, to perfana the 
most wonderful cures by merely pronouncing certain magical words. "The Indian 
Brahmans carry a staff and a ring, by means of which they are able to do almost any* 
thing.'* (Vita ApoU., Ill, xv.) Origen states the same of some Egyptians. (Contra CeUum^ 
I, Ixviii). But if a strong mesmeric fluid — say projected from the eye, and without any 
other contact — is not added, no magical words would be efficacious. 
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tirely distinct from the Mussulman mendicant of India, also called 
fakirs in some parts of the British territory. 

Hermetist. — From Hermes, the god of Wisdom, known in Egypt, 
Syria, and Phoenicia as Thoth, Tat, Adad, Seth, and Sat-an (the latter 
not to be taken in the sense applied to it by Moslems and Christians), and 
in Greece as Kadmus. The kabalists identify him with Adam Kadmony 
the first manifestation of the Divine Power, and with Enoch. There 
were two Hermes: the elder was the Trismegistus, and the second an 
emanation, or 'permutation' of himself; the friend and instructor of 
Isis and Osiris. Hermes is the god of the priestly wisdom, like Mazeus. 

HiEROPHANT. — Discloser of sacred learning. The Old Man, the 
Chief of the Adepts at the initiations, who explained the arcane know- 
ledge to the neophytes, bore this title. In Hebrew and Chaldaean 
the term was Peter ^ or opener, discloser; hence, the Pope, as the suc- 
cessor of the hierophant of the ancient Mysteries, sits in the Pagan chair 
of * Peter.' The vindictiveness of the Catholic Church toward the 
alchemists, and to arcane and astronomical science, is explained by the 
fact that such knowledge was the ancient prerogative of the hierophant, 
or representative of Peter, who kept the mysteries of life and death. 
Men like Bruno, Galileo, and Kepler, therefore, and even Cagliostro, 
trespassed on the preserves of the Church, and were accordingly mur- 
dered. 

Every nation had its Mysteries and hierophants. Even the Jews 
had their Peter — Tanalm or Rabbin, like Hillel, A'qlbah,^ and other 
famous Kabalists, who alone could impart the awful knowledge con- 
tained in the Merkabah. In India, there was in ancient times one, and 
now there are several hierophants scattered about the country, attached 
to the principal pagodas, who are known as the Brahma-Mm&s. In 
Tibet the chief hierophant is the Dalai-Lama of Lha-ssa.^ Among 
Christian nations, the Roman Catholics alone have preserved this 
'heathen' custom, in the person of their Pope, albeit they have sadly 
disfigured its majesty and the dignity of the sacred oflBce. 

Initiates. — In times of antiquity, those who had been initiated into 
the arcane knowledge taught by the hierophants of the Mysteries; and 
in our modem days those who have been initiated by the adepts of mys- 
tic lore into the mysterious knowledge, which, notwithstanding the lapse 
of ages, has yet a few real votaries on earth. 

67 . A'qfbah was a friend of A*her, said to have been the apostle Paul of Christian story. 
Both are depicted as having visited Paradise. A'her took branches from the Tree of 
Knowledge, and so fell from the true (Jewish) religion. A'qtbah (reputed to have penned 
the Sepher YeisArah) came away in peace. See 2 Corinthians, xii; and The Babylonian 
Talmud, by Rodkinson, vol. V, Tract Hagiga, pp. 32. Xi: New York, 1898. 

68. Dalai means ocean or sea. 
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Kabalist, from n73p, Qabbalah; an unwritten or oral tradition. 
The kabalist is a student of ' secret science,* one who interprets the hidden 
meaning of the Scriptures with the help of the symbolical Kabala^ and 
explains the real one by these means. The Tanalm were the first 
kabalists among the Jews; they appeared at Jerusalem about the begin- 
ning of the third century before the Christian era. The Books of Eze- 
hieU DardeL, Henoch^ and the RevekUion of John, are purdy kabal- 
istical. This secret doctrine is identical with that of the Chaldaems, and 
includes at the same time much of the Persian wisdom, or 'magic.* 

Lamas. — Buddhist monks belonging to the Lamaic reUgion of Tibet, 
as, for instance, friars are the monks belonging to the Popish or Roman 
Catholic religion. Every lama is subject de jure to the grand Dalai" 
Lama^ the Buddhist pope of T!bet, who holds his residence at Lha-ssa. 
The Dalai-Lamas were created by Dharma Richen^ successor of Tson- 
kha-pa. 

Mage, or Magian; from Mag or Mahd. The word is the root of 
the word magician. The Mahd-dtman (the great Soul or Spirit) in India 
had its priests in the pre-Vedic times. The Magians were priests of the 
fire-god; we find them among the Assyrians and Babylonians, as well as 
among the Persian fire-worshipers. The three magi, also denominated 
kings, that are said to have made gifts of gold, incense, and myrrh to the 
infant Jesus, were fire- worshipers like the rest, and astrologers; for 
they saw his star. The high priest of the Pfirsts, at Surat, is called 
Mobed^ others derived the word from Megh; Meh-ab signifying some- 
thing grand and noble. Zoroaster's disciples were called Megheslom^ 
according to Kleuker. 

Magician. — This term, once a title of renown and distinction, has 
come to be wholly perverted from its true meaning. Once the synonjrm 
of all that was honorable and reverent, of a possessor of learning and 
wisdom, it has become degraded into an epithet to designate one who is a 
pretender and a juggler; a charlatan, in short, or one who has 'sold his 
soul to the Evil One * ; who misuses his knowledge, and employs it for low 
and dangerous uses, according to the teachings of the clergy, and a mass 
of superstitious fools who believe the magician a sorcerer and an en* 
chanter. But Christians forget, apparently, that Moses was also a ma- 
gician, and Daniel, ** Master of the magicians, astrologers, Chaldaeans, 
and soothsayers" {Daniel^ v, 11). 

The word magician then, scientifically speaking, is derived from Mogfi 
(Persian); J/oA (Hindii); If do (Zend); or 3/aAd (Sanskrit) — great: a 
man well versed in the secret or esoteric knowledge — properly a 
sacerdote. 

Manticism, or man tic frenzy. During this state was developed the 
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gift of prophecy. The two words are nearly synonymous. One was as 
honored as the other. Pythagoras and Plato held it in high esteem, and 
Socrates advised his disciples to study Manticism. The Church Fathers, 
who condemned so severely the mantic frenzy in Pagan priests and Py thi- 
ae, were not above applying it to their own uses. The Montanists, who 
took their name from Montanus, a bishop of Phrygia, who was consid- 
ered divinely inspired, rivaled with the manteis (/lavrccs) or prophets. 
"Tertullian, Augustine, and the martyrs of Carthage, were of the num- 
ber," says the author of Prophecy ^ Ancient and Modem. "The Montan- 
ists seem to have resembled the Bacchantes in the wild enthusiasm that 
characterized their orgies," he adds. There is a diversity of opinion as to 
the origin of the word Manticism. There was the famous Mantis the Seer, 
in the days of Melampus and Proetus, King of Argos; and there was 
Manto, the daughter of the prophet of Thebes, herself a prophetess. 
Cicero describes prophecy and mantic frenzy by saying that "in the inner 
recesses of the mind is divine prophecy hidden and confined, a divine 
impulse, which when it burns more vividly is called furor** (frenzy, 
madness). 

But there is still another etymology possible for the word mantis^ and 
to which we doubt if the attention of the philologists was ever drawn. 
The mantic frenzy may, perchance, have a still earlier origin. The two 
sacrificial cups of the Soma-mystery used during the religious rites, and 
generally known as grahas, are respectively called Sukra and Manthi.^ 

It is in the latter manti or manthi cup that Brahma is said to be 
'stirred up.' While the initiate drinks (albeit sparingly) of this sacred 
soma-juice, the Brahmfi, or rather his 'spirit,' personified by the god 
Soma, enters into the man and takes possession of him. Hence, ecstatic 
vision, clairvoyance, and the gift of prophecy. Both kinds of divination 
— the natural and the artificial — are aroused by the Soma. The Sukra- 
cup awakens that which is given to every man by nature. It unites both 
spirit and soul, and these, from their own nature and essence, which are 
divine, have a foreknowledge of future things, as dreams, unexpected 
visions, and presentiments well prove. The contents of the other cup, 
the manthi, which 'stirs the Brahma,' put thereby tlie soul in communi- 
cation not only with the minor gods — the well-informed but not omnisci- 
ent spirits — but actually with the highest divine essence itself. The soul 
receives a direct illumination from the presence of its 'god'; but as it 
is not allowed to remember certain things, well known only in heaven, 
the initiated person is generally seized with a kind of sacred frenzy, 
and upon recovering from it, only remembers that which is allowed 
to him. As to the other kind of seers and diviners — those who make a 

69. Ailareya-Brdhmanam, III, i, 1. 
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profession of and a living by it — they are usually held to be possessed 
by a gandharvay a deity which is nowhere so little honored as in India. 

Mantra. — A Sanskrit word conveying the same idea as the * Ineffa- 
ble Name.' Some mantras^ when pronounced according to magical for- 
mulae taught in the Atharra-Veda^ produce instantaneous and wonder- 
ful effects. In a general sense, though, a mantra is either simply a pra3rer 
to the gods and powers of heaven, as taught by the Brfthmanical books, 
and especially Manuy or else a magical charm. In its esoteric sense, the 
*word' of the mantra^ or mystic speech, is called by the Brdhmanas Vdch. 
It resides in the manirOy which literally means those parts of the sacred 
books which are considered as the Sruiiy or direct divine revelation. 

Marabut. — A Mohammedan pilgrim who has been to Mecca; a 
saint, whose body after death is placed in an open sepulcher built on 
the surface, like other buildings, but in the middle of the streets and pub- 
lic places of populated cities. Placed inside the small and only room of 
the tomb (and several such public sarcophagi of brick and mortar may be 
seen to this day in the streets and squares of Cairo), the devotion of the 
wayfarers keeps a lamp ever burning at his head. The tombs of some 
of these marabuts have a great fame for the miracles they are alleged 
to perform. 

Materialization. — A word employed by spiritualists to indicate 
the phenomenon of *a spirit clothing himself with a material form.' The 
far less objectionable term, 'form-manifestation,' has been recently sug- 
gested by Mr. Stainton-Moses, of London. When the real nature of 
these apparitions is better comprehended, a still more appropriate name 
will doubtless be adopted. To call them materialized spirits is inadmis- 
sible, for they are not spirits but animated portrait-statues. 

Mazdeans, from (Ahura) Mazda. (See Spiegel's YaSnOy I, 65; XHI, 
21, 22, etc.) They were the ancient Persian nobles who worshiped 
Ormazd, and, rejecting images, inspired the Jews with the same horror 
for every concrete representation of the Deity. "They seem in Herodo- 
tus' time to have been superseded by the Magian religionists. The PAr- 
sts and Ghebers (C^HDi, geberim, mighty men, of Genesis^ vi,4, and x,8) 
appear to be Magian religionists. ... By a curious muddling of ideas, 
Zaro-Aster (ZerOy a circle, a son or priest, Astety Ishtaty or Astarte — in 
Aryan dialect, a star), the title of the head of the Magians and fire- 
worshipers, or SHrya-ishtaray the sun-worshiper, is often confounded in 
modem times with Zara-ihustray the reputed Mazdean apostle" (Zo- 
roaster). 

Metempsychosis. — The progress of the sou! from one stage of exist- 
ence to another. Symbolized and vulgarly believed to be rebirths in ani- 
mal bodies. A term generally misunderstood by every class of European 
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and American society, including many scientists. The Kabalistic of 
Hermetic axiom, '* A stone becomes a plant, a plant an animal, an animal 
a man, a man a spirit, and a spirit a god," receives an explanation in 
Manu*s Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstra, and other Br&hmanical books. 

Mysteries. — Greek teletai, or finishings, as analogous to teletUeia or 
death. They were observances, generally kept secret from the profane 
and uninitiated, in which were taught by dramatic representation and 
other methods, the origin of things, the nature of the human spirit, its 
relations to the body, and the method of its purification and restoration 
to higher life. Physical science, medicine, the laws of music, divination, 
were all taught in the same manner. The Hippocratic oath was but a 
mystic obligation. Hippocrates was a priest of Asclepius, some of whose 
writings chanced to become public. But the Asklejnadae were initiates 
of the Aesculapian serpent-worship, as the Bacchantes were of the 
Dionysia; and both rites were eventually incorporated with the Eleusi- 
nia. We will treat of the Mysteries fully in the subsequent chapters. 

Mystics. — Those initiated. But in the medieval and later periods 
the term was applied to men like Bohme the Theosophist, Molinos the 
Quietist, Nicholas of Basle, and others who believed in a direct interior 
communion with God, analogous to the inspiration of the prophets. 

Nabia. — Seership, soothsaying. This oldest and most respected of 
mystic phenomena, is the name given to prophecy in the Bible, and is 
correctly included among the spiritual powers, such as divination, clair- 
voyant visions, trance-conditions, and oracles. But while enchanters, 
diviners, and even astrologers are strictly condemned in the Mosaic 
books, prophecy, seership, and nabia appear as the special gifts of heaven. 
In early ages they were all termed Epapiai, the Greek word for seers, 
clairvoyants; after which they were designated as Nebim, "the plural of 
Nebo, the Babylonian god of wisdom." The kabalist distinguishes be- 
tween the seer and the magician; one is passive, the other active; Nebi- 
rah is one who looks into futurity and is a clairvoyant; Nebi-poel, he who 
possesses magic powers. We notice that Elijah and Apollonius resorted 
to the same means to isolate themselves from the disturbing influences 
of the outer world, viz.: wrapping their heads entirely in a woolen 
mantle: from its being an electric non-conductor we must suppose. 

Occultist. — One who studies the various branches of occult science. 
The term is used by the French kabalists (see filiphas Levi's works). 
Occultism embraces the whole range of psychological, physiological, 
cosmical, physical, and spiritual phenomena. From the word occuU, 
hidden, or secret; applying therefore to the study of the Kabala, astro- 
logy, alchemy and all arcane sciences. 
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Pagan Gods. — This term gods is erroneously understood by most of 
the reading public to mean idols. The idea attached to them is twt 
that of something objective or anthropomorphical. With the exception 
of occasions when 'gods* mean either divine planetary entities (angels), 
or disembodied spirits of pure men, the term simply conveys to the 
mind of the mystic — whether HindA Hotar, Mazdean Mage, Egyptian 
hierophant, or disciple of the Greek philosophers — the idea of a visible 
or cognised manifestation of an invisible potency of nature. And such 
occult potencies are invoked under the appellation of various gods, who, 
for the time being, are personating these powers. Thus every one of the 
numberless deities of the HindO, Greek, and Egyptian Pantheons, are 
simply Powers of the *Unseen Universe.' When the oflSciating Brdhmana 
invokes Aditya — who, in her cosmic character, is the goddess-sun — he 
simply commands that potency (personified in some god), which, as he 
asserts, "resides in the Mantra^ as tlie sacred Vdch." These god-powers 
are allegorically regarded as the divine Hotars of the Supreme One; 
while the priest (Br&hmana) is the human Hotar who officiates on earth, 
and representing that particular Power becomes, ambassador-like, in- 
vested with the very potency which he personates. 

PiTuis. — It is generally believed that the HindO term PUris means 
the spirits of our direct ancestors; of disembodied people. Hence the 
argument of some spiritualists that fakirs, and other Eastern wonder- 
workers, are mediums; that they themselves confess to being unable to 
produce anything without the help of the PUriSy of whom they are the 
obedient instruments. This is in more than one sense erroneous. Tlie 
PUris are not the ancestors of the present living men, but those of the 
human kind or Adamic race; the spirits of humxin races which, on the 
great scale of descending evolution, preceded our races of men, and 
were physically, as well as spiritually, far superior to our modem pyg- 
mies. In Mdnava-Dharma'Sastra they are called the Lunar ancestors. 

Pythia, or Pythoness. — Webster dismisses the word very briefly by 
saying that it was the name of one who delivered the oracles at the 
Temple of Delphi, and *'any female supposed to have the spirit of 
divination in her — a wiichy^* which is neither complimentary, exact, nor 
just. A Pythia, upon the authority of Plutarch, lamblichus, Lamprias, 
and others, was a nervous sensitive; she was chosen from among the 
poorest class, young and pure. Attached to the temple, within whose 
precincts she had a room, secluded from every other, and to which no 
one but the priest, or seer, had admittance, she had no communications 
with the outside world, and her life was more strict and ascetic than that 
of a Catholic nun. Sitting on a tripod of brass placed over a fissure in 
the ground^ through which arose intoxicating vapors, these subterranean 
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exhalations penetrating her whole system produced the prophetic mania. 
In this abnormal state she delivered oracles.^ She was sometimes called 
ventriloqua vaieSy the ventriloquist-prophetess. 

The ancients placed the astral soul of man, ^xW> ^^ ^'^ self -conscious- 
ness, in the pit of the stomach. The Brdhmanas shared this belief with 
Plato and other philosophers. Thus we find in the fourth verse of the 
second Ndbhdnedishiha Hymn it is said: ""Hear, O sons of the gods 
(spirits) one who speaks through his navel (ndbhd) for he hails you in 
your dwellings!" 

Many of the Sanskrit scholars agree that this belief is one of the 
most ancient among the IlindAs. The modem fakirs, as well as the an- 
cient gymnosophists, unite themselves with their Atman and the Deity 
by remaining motionless in contemplation and concentrating their whole 
thought on their navel. As in modem somnambulic phenomena, the 
navel was regarded as 'the circle of the sun,* the seat of internal divine 
light.^^ Is the fact of a number of modern sonmambulists being enabled 
to read letters, hear, smell, and see, through that part of their body to 
be regarded again as a simple 'coincidence,' or shall we admit at last 
that the old sages knew something more of physiological and psycholo- 
gical mysteries than our modem Academicians? In modern Persia, 
when a 'magician' (often simply a mesmerizer) is consulted upon oc- 
casions of theft and other puzzling occurrences, he makes his manipu- 
lations over the pit of his stomach, and so brings himself into a state of 
clairvoyance. Among the modem P&rsts, remarks a translator of the 
Rig-vedoy there exists a belief up to the present day that their adepts 
have a flame in their navel, which enlightens to them all darkness and 
discloses the spiritual world, as well as all things unseen, or at a dis- 
tance. They call it the lamp of the Deshiur^ or high priest; the light 
of the Dtkshita (the initiate), and otherwise designate it by many other 
names. 

Samothraces. — A designation of the Fane-gods worshiped at Samo- 
thracia in the Mysteries. They are considered as identical with the Ka- 
biri, Dioscuri, and Corybantes. Their names were mystical — denoting 
Pluto, Ceres or Proserpina, Bacchus, and Aesculapius or Hermes. 

Shamans, or Samaneans. — An order of Buddhists among the Tatars, 
especially those of Siberia. They are possibly akin to the philosophers 

70. ChampolIion*s Panthion Bgyptien: * Myths/ p. 31; also Aristophanes in Vm- 
pae, ii. 

71 . The oracle of Apollo was at Delphos, the city of the delphtu, womb or abdomen; 
Ihe place of the temple was denominated the omphalos or navel. The symbols are female 
and lunary; reminding us that the Arcadians were called Proseleni, pre-Hellenic or more 
ancient than the period when Ionian and Olympian lunar worship was introduced. 
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anciently known as Brachmanes^ mistaken sometimes for Brfthmanas.'' 
They are all magicians^ or rather sensitives or mediums artificially devel- 
oped. At present those who act as priests among the Tatars are gen- 
erally very ignorant, and far below the fakirs in knowledge and educa^ 
tion. Both men and women may be Shamans. 

Soma. — This HindA sacred beverage answers to the Greek ambrosia 
or nectar, drunk by the gods of Olympus. A cup of kykeon was also 
quaffed by the mysta at the Eleusinian initiation. He who drinks it 
easily reaches Bradhnay or place of splendor (Heaven). The soma- 
drink known to Europeans is not the genuine beverage, but its substi- 
tute; for the initiated priests alone can taste of the real soma; and 
even kings and rdjaSy when sacrificing, receive the substitute. Haug 
shows by his own confession, in his AUafeya-Brdhmanam^ that it was not 
the Soma that he tasted and found nasty, but the juice from the roots of 
the Nyagrodha, a plant or bush which grows on the hills of Poona. We 
were positively informed that the majority of the sacrificial priests of the 
Dekhan have lost the secret of the true soma. It can be found neither 
in the ritual books nor through oral information. The true followers of 
the primitive Vedic religion are very few; these are the alleged descend- 
ants from the Rishisy the real Agnihotrisy the initiates of the great 
Mysteries. The soma-drink is also commemorated in the Hindii Pan- 
theon, for it is called the King-Soma. He who drinks of it is made to 
participate in the heavenly king, because he becomes filled with it^ as 
the Christian apostles and their converts became filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and purified of their sins. The soma makes a new man of the 
initiate; he is reborn and transformed, and his spiritual nature ov^- 
comes the physical; it gives the divine power of inspiration, and devd- 
ops the clairvoyant faculty to the utmost. According to the exoteric 
explanation the soma is a plant, but, at the same time it is an angdL 
It forcibly connects the inner ^ highest 'spirit' of man, which spirit is an 
angel like the mystical soma^ with his 'irrational soul,' or astral body» 
and thus united by the power of the magic drink, they soar together 
above physical nature, and participate during life in the beatitude and 
ineffable glories of Heaven. 

Thus the HindA soma is mystically and in all respects the same that 
tlie Eucharistic supper is to the Christian. The idea is similar. By 

72 . From the accounts of Strabo and Megasthenes, who visited Palibothns, it woaM 
seem that the persons termed by him Samanean, or Brachman priests, were simply Bud- 
dhists. (Strabo: XV, i, §§ 59-06.) **The singularly subtle replies of the Samanom or 
Brahman philosophers, in their interview with the conqueror, will be found to contaia 
the spirit of the Buddhist doctrine,** remarks Upham. (History and Doctrine of 
and Ha]e*s Chronology, vol. Ill, p. 238.) 

73. Vol. II, p. 489. 
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means of the sacrificial prayers — the mantras — this liquor is supposed 
to be transformed on the spot into real soma — or the angel, and even 
into Brahmd himself. Some missionaries have expressed themselves very 
indignantly about this ceremony, the more so, that, generally speaking, 
the Br&hmanas use a kind of sjntiiuous liquor as a substitute. But do 
the Christians believe less fervently in the transubstantiation of the com- 
munion-wine into the blood of Christ, because this wine happens to be 
more or less spirituous? Is not the idea of the symbol attached to it 
the same? But the missionaries say that this hour of soma-drinking is 
the golden hour of Satan, who lurks at the bottom of the Hindii sacri- 
ficial cup.^* 

• Spirit. — The lack of any mutual agreement between writers in the 
use of this word has resulted in dire confusion. It is commonly made 
synonymous with soul; and the lexicographers countenance the usage. 
This is the natural result of our ignorance of the other word, and repudia- 
tion of the classification adopted by the ancients. Elsewhere we attempt 
to make clear the distinction between the terms * spirit ' and * soul.' There 
are no more important passages in this work. Meanwhile, we shall only 
add that 'spirit' is the vovs of Plato, the immortal, immaterial, and pure- 
ly divine principle in man — the crown of the human Triad; whereas, 

Soul is the ^xi^ or the nephesh of the Bible; the vital principle, or 
the breath of life, which every animal, down to the infusoria, shares with 
man. In the translated Bible it stands indifferently for life^ blood, and 
soul. "Let us not kill his nephesh,'* says the original text: "let us not 
kill Atm," translate the Christians {Genesis, xxxvii, 21), and so on. 

Theosophists. — In the medieval ages it was the name by which were 
known the disciples of Paracelsus of the sixteenth century, the so-called 
fire-philosophers or PhUosophi per ignem. As well as the Platonists 
they regarded the soul (^x^) and the divine spirit, nous (voCs), as a par- 
ticle of the great Archos — a fire taken from the eternal ocean of light. 

The Theosophical Society, to which these volumes are dedicated by- 
the author as a mark of affectionate regard, was organized at New York 
in 1875. The object of its founders was to experiment practically in the 
occult powers of Nature, and to collect and disseminate among Christians 
information about the Oriental religious philosophies. Later, it has 
determined to spread among the 'poor benighted heathen' such evi- 



74. In their turn, the heathen may well ask the missionaries what sort of a spirit 
lurks at the bottom of the sacrificial beer-bottle. That evangelical New York journal, 
The Independent, says: ** A late Enf^lish traveler found a simple-minded Baptist mission 
church, in far-off Burmah, using for the communion service, and we doubt not with 
God*s blessing. Bass's pale ale instead of wine." Circumstances alter cases, it seems. 
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dences as to the practical results of Christianity as will at least give both 
sides of the story to the communities among which missionaries are at 
work. With this view it has established relations with associations and 
individuals throughout the East, to whom it furnishes authenticated 
reports of the ecclesiastical crimes and misdemeanors, schisms and here- 
sies, controversies and litigations, doctrinal differences and biblical criti- 
cisms and revisions, with which the press of Christian Europe and 
America constantly teems. Christendom has been long and minutely 
informed of the degradation and brutishness into which Buddhism, BrAh- 
manism, and Confucianism have plunged their deluded votaries, and 
many milUons have been lavished upon foreign missions under such false 
representations. The Theosophical Society, seeing daily exemplifications 
of this very state of things as the sequence of Christian teaching and 
example — the latter especially — thought it simple justice to make the 
facts known in Palestine, India, Ceylon, Kashmir, Tatary, Tibet, China 
and Japan, in all which countries it has influential correspondents. It 
may also in time have much to say about the conduct of the missionariei 
to those who contribute to their support. 

Theurgist. — From ^co?, god, and Ipyw^ work. The first school of 
practical theurgy in the Christian period was founded by lamblichui 
among the Alexandrian Platonists; but the priests attached to the tem- 
ples of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, and who took an active part in the 
evocations of the gods during the Sacred Mysteries, were known by this 
name from the earliest archaic i)eriod. The purpose of it was to make 
spirits visible to the eyes of mortals. A theurgist was one expert in the 
esoteric learning of the Sanctuaries of all the great countries. The Neo- 
Platonists of the school of lamblichus were called theurgists, for th^ per- 
formed the so-called 'ceremonial magic,' and evoked the * spirits' of 
the departed heroes, 'gods,* and Daimonia (&ufu>vta, divine, spiritual 
entities). In the rare cases when the presence of a tangible and risibU 
spirit was required, the theurgist had to furnish the weird apparition with 
a portion of his own flesh and blood — he had to perform the iheopoiia^ CMT 
the 'creation of gods,' by a mysterious process well known to the modem 
fakirs and initiated Briihmanas of India. The following is what is said 
in the Book of Evocations of the pagodas. It shows the perfect identity of 
rites and ceremonial between the oldest Br^hmanic theurgy and that 
of the Alexandrian Platonists: 

"The Br&hmana-GrtAo^Aa (the evocator) must be in a state of com- 
plete purity before he ventures to call forth the Pitrisy 

After having prepared a lamp, some sandal, incense, etc., and having 
traced the magic circles taught to him by the sui)erior guru^ in order to 
keep away had spirits, he ''ceases to breathe, and calls the fire to his 
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help, to disperse his body." He pronounces a certain number of times 
the sacred word, and *'his soul escapes from his body, and his body dis- 
appears, and the soul of the evoked spirit descends into the double body 
and animates it." Then ''His (Grihastha^s) soul re-enters into his body, 
whose subtle particles have again been aggregating, after having formed 
of their emanations an aerial body to the spirit he evoked." 

And now, that he has formed for the Piiri a body with the particles 
the most essential and pure of his own, the grihastha is allowed, after the 
ceremonial sacrifice is over, to "converse with the souls of the ances- 
tors and the Pitris, and ofiFer them questions on the mysteries of the 
Being and the transformations of the imperishable^ . . . 

"Then after having blown out his lamp he must light it again, and 
set at liberty the bad spirits shut out from the place by the magical cir- 
cles, and leave the sanctuary of the Pitris.** '* 

The school of lamblichus was distinct from that of Plotinus and Por- 
phyry, who were strongly against ceremonial magic and practical theurgy 
as dangerous, though these two eminent men firmly believed in both. 
"The ihevrgic or benevolent magic, and the Coptic, or dark and evil 
necromancy, were aUke in pre-eminent repute during the first century of 
the Christian era." ^* But never have any of the highly moral and pious 
philosophers, whose fame has descended to us spotless of any evil deed, 
practised any other kind of magic than the theurgic, or benevolent, as 
Bulwer Lytton terms it. "Whoever is acquainted with the nature of 
divinely luminous appearances (^ao-fiara) knows also on what account 
it is requisite to abstain from all birds (animal food), and especially 
for him who hastens to be liberated from terrestrial concerns and to 
be established with the celestial gods," says Porphyry." 

Though he refused to practise theurgy himself. Porphyry, in his Life 
of Plotinus, mentions a priest of Egypt, who, "at the request of a certain 
friend of Plotinus (which friend was perhaps Porphyry himself, remarks 
T. Taylor), exhibited to Plotinus, in the temple of Isis at Rome, the 
familiar daemon, or, in modem language, the guardian angel of that 
philosopher." ^ 

The popular, prevailing idea was that the theurgists, as well as the 
magicians, worked wonders, such as evoking the souls or shadows of 
the heroes and gods, and doing other thaumaturgic works by 'super- 
natural,' i. e,y abnormal powers. 

75. Book of Brdhmanical Evocations, part iii. 

76. Bulwer Lytton: Ixut Days of Pompeii, bk. II, ch. viii. 

77 . De Ahstineniia, IV, § 16 (p. 157, Taylor's ed.). 78 . Op. cU., p. 92. 
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Yaj^a. — 'The Yajfiaj* say the Brdhmanas, exists from eternity, for 
it proceeded forth from the Supreme One, the BrahmArPrajdpaii^ in 
whom it lay dormant from *no beginning.' It is the key to the trai- 
vidyA, the thrice sacred science contained in the Rig-Veda^ which teaches 
the Yajus or sacrificial mysteries. The Yajha exists as an invisiUe 
thing at all times; it is like the latent power of electricity in an electrify- 
ing machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable apparatus in order 
to be elicited. It is supposed to extend from the Ahcasaniya or sacri- 
ficial fire to the heavens, forming a bridge or ladder by means of which 
the sacrificer can communicate with the world of gods and spirits, and 
even ascend when aUve to their abodes.'* 

This Yajtia is again one of the forms of the Akdia^ and the mystic 
word calling it into existence and pronounced mentally by the initiated 
Priest is the Lost Word receiving impulse through wilXtPOWEB. 

To complete the list we shall now add that in the course of the foUow- 
ing chapters, whenever we use the term Archaic y we mean brfore the 
time of Pythagoras; when Ancient, before the time of Mohammed; and 
when Medieval, the period between Mohammed and Martin Luther. It 
will only be necessary to infringe the rule when from time to time we 
may have to speak of nations of a pre-Pythagorean antiquity, and shaD 
adopt the common custom of calling them 'ancient.' 



Before closing this initial chapter, we venture to say a few words 
in explanation of the plan of this work. Its object is not to force upon 
the public the personal views or theories of its author; nor has it the 
pretensions of a scientific work, which aims at creating a revolution in 
some department of thought. It is rather a brief summary of the relig- 
ions, philosophies, and universal traditions of human kind, and the exe- 
gesis of the same, in the spirit of those secret doctrines, of which none — 
thanks to prejudice and bigotry — have reached Christendom in so un- 
mutilated a form as to secure it a fair judgment. Since the days of the 
unlucky medieval philosophers, the last to write upon these secret doc- 
trines of which they were the depositiirics, few men have dared to brave 
persecution and prejudice by placing their knowledge upon record. And 
these few have never, as a rule, written for the public, but only for those 
of their own and succeeding times who possessed the key to their jargon. 
The multitude, not understanding them or their doctrines, have been ac- 
customed to regard them en masse as either charlatans or dreamers. 
Hence the unmerited contempt into which the study of the noblest of 
sciences — that of the spiritual man — has gradually fallen. 



79. Ilaug: Aitareya-brahmanam, Intrcxl.. p. 74. 
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In undertaking to inquire into the assumed infallibility of Modem 
Science and Theology, the author has been forced, even at the risk of 
being thought discursive, to make constant comparison of the ideas, 
achievements, and pretensions of their representatives, with those of 
the ancient philosophers and religious teachers. Things the most widely 
separated as to time, have thus been brought into immediate juxtaposi- 
tion, for only thus could the priority and parentage of discoveries and 
dogmas be determined. In discussing the merits of our scientific con- 
temporaries, their own confessions of failure in experimental research, of 
bafl3ing mysteries, of missing links in their chains of theory, of inability 
to comprehend natural phenomena, of ignorance of the laws of the causal 
world, have furnished tie basis for the present study. Especially (since 
Psychology has been so much neglected, and the East is so far away that 
few of our investigators will ever get there to study that science where 
alone it is understood), we shall review the speculations and policy of 
noted authorities in connexion with those modem psychological phe- 
nomena which began at Rochester and have now overspread the world. 
We wish to show how inevitable were their innumerable faUureSy and 
how they must continue until these pretended avihorities of ihe West go to 
the Brdhmanas and Lamaists of the far Orient^ and respectfully ask theni 
to impart the alphabet of true science. We have laid no charge against 
scientists that is not supported by their own published admissions, and if 
our citations from the records of antiquity rob some of what they have 
hitherto viewed as well-earned laurels, the fault is not ours but Truth's. 
No man worthy of the name of philosopher would care to wear honors 
that rightfully belong to another. 

Deeply sensible of the Titanic struggle that is now in progress be- 
tween materialism and the spiritual aspirations of mankind, our constant 
endeavor has been tx) gather into our several chapters, like weapons into 
armories, every fact and argument that can be used to aid the latter in 
defeating the former. Sickly and deformed child as it now is, the 
materialism of Today is bom of the brutal Yesterday. Unless its growth 
is arrested, it may become our master. It is the bastard progeny of the 
French Revolution and its reaction against ages of religious bigotry and 
repression. To prevent the crushing of these spiritual aspirations, the 
blighting of these hopes, and the deadening of that intuition which teach- 
es us of a God and a hereafter, we must show our false theologies in their 
naked deformity, and distinguish between divine religion and human dog- 
mas. Our voice is raised for spiritual freedom, and our plea made for en- 
franchisement from all tyranny, whether of Science or Theology. 
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PART ONE — SCIENCE 
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CHAPTER I 



Ego sum qui sum.** — An axiom of nermetic Philosophy 



"We commenced research where modem conjecture closes its faithless wings. And 
with us, those were the common elements of science which the sages of today cUsdain as 
wild chimeras, or despair of as unfathomable mysteries." — Bulweb Lttton's Zanoni 

THERE exists somewhere in this wide world an old Book — so very 
old that our modem antiquarians might ponder over its pages an 
indefinite time, and still not quite agree as to the nature of the fab- 
ric upon which it is written. It is the only original copy now in existence. 
The most ancient Hebrew document on occult learning — the Siphra 
Dtzeniuihah — was compiled from it, and that at a time when the former 
was already considered in the light of a literary reUc. One of its illus- 
trations represents the Divine Essence emanating from Adam ^ like a 
luminous arc proceeding to form a circle; and then, having attained the 
highest point of its circumference, the ineffable Glory bends back again, 
and returns to earth, bringing a higher type of humanity in its vortex. 
As it approaches nearer and nearer to our planet, the Emanation be- 
comes more and more shadowy, until upon touching the ground it is as 
black as night. 

A conviction, founded upon seventy thousand years of experience,** 
as they allege, has been entertained by Hermetic philosophers of all 
periods that matter has in time become, through sin, more gross and 
dense than it was at man's first formation; that, at the beginning, the 
human body was of a half -ethereal nature; and that, before the fall, man- 

80. The name is used in the sense of the Greek word ApOptawos. 

81 . The traditions of the Oriental KabalLsts daim their science to be older than that. 
Modem scientists may doubt and reject the assertion. They canrud prove it false. 
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kind communed freely with the now unseen universes. But since that 
time matter has become the formidable barrier between us and the world 
of spirits. The oldest esoteric traditions also teach that, before the 
mystic Adam, many races of human beings lived and died out» each 
giving place in its turn to another. Were these precedent types more 
perfect? Did any of them belong to the ^Dinged race of men mentioned 
by Plato in Phaedrus? It is the special province of science to solve the 
problem. The caves of France and the relics of the stone age afford a 
point at which to begin. 

As the cycle proceeded, man's eyes were more and more opened, 
until he came to know **good and evil" as well as the Elohim them- 
selves. Having reachetl its summit, the cycle began to go downward. 
When the arc attained a certain point which brought it parallel with 
the fixed line of our terrestrial plane, the man was furnished by nature 
with "coats of «frin," and the Lord God "clothed them." 

This same belief in the pre-exi^tence of a far more spiritual race than 
the one to which we now belong can Ix? traced back to the earliest tra- 
ditions of nearly every people. In the ancient Quich6 manuscript, pub- 
lished by Brasseur de Bourbourg — the Popol Vuh ** — the first men are 
mentioned as a race that could reason and speak, whose sight was mi- 
limitcd, and who knew all things at once. According to Philo Judaeus," 
the air is filled with an invisible host of spirits, some of whom are free 
from evil and immortal, and others are i)emicious and mortal. "From 
the sons of El we are descended, and sons of El must we become again.*' 
And the unequivocal statement of the anonymous Gnostic who wrote Th$ 
Gospel according to Johriy that "as many as received Him," t. «., who fd- 
lowed practically the esoteric doctrine of Jesus, would "become children 
of God," points to the same belief, (i, 12.) "Is it not written, ye are 
gods?^* exclaimed the Master. Plato describes admirably in Phaedrus^ 
the state in which man once was, and what he will become again: brfore, 
and after the "loss of his wings "; when "he lived among the gods, a god 
himself in the airy world." From the remotest periods religious philoso- 
phies taught that the whole universe was filled with divine and spiritual 
beings of divers races. From one of these evolved, in the course of 
time, Adam, the primitive man. 

The Kalmucks and some tribes of Siberia also describe in their 
legends earlier creations than our present race. These beings, they say, 
were possessed of almost boundless knowledge, and in their audadty 
even threatened rebellion against the Great Chief Spirit. To punish 
their presumption and humble them, he imprisoned them in bodiea^ and 

82 . Part II, cli. iii. 83 . De Gigantibus. § 2, »q.; Dc Mundo, {3. 84 . | SU'ig. 
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so shut in their senses. From these they can escape but through long 
repentance, self-purification, and development. Their ShamanSj they 
think, occasionally enjoy the divine powers originally possessed by all 
human beings. 

The Astor Library of New York has recently been enriched by a fac- 
simile of an Egyptian Medical Treatise, written in the sixteenth century 
B. c. (or, more precisely, 1552 b. c), which, according to the commonly 
received chronology, is the time when Moses was just twenty-one years 
of age. The original is written upon the inner bark of Cyperus papyrus, 
and has been pronounced by Professor Schenk, of Leipsic, not only 
genuine, but also the most perfect ever seen. It consists of a single 
sheet of yellow-brown papyrus of finest quality, three-tenths of a meter 
wide, more than twenty meters long, and forming one roll divided into 
one hundred and ten pages, all carefully numbered. It was purchased 
in Egypt, in 1872-3, by the archaeologist Ebers, of "a well-to-do Arab 
from Luxor." The New York Tribune, commenting upon the circum- 
stance, says: The papyrus "bears internal evidence of being one of the 
six Hermetic Books on Medicine, named by Clement of Alexandria." 

The editor further says: "At the time of lamblichus, a. d. 363, 
the priests of Egypt showed forty-two books which they attributed to 
Hermes {Tehuii). Of these, according to that author [Clement], thirty- 
six contained the history of all human knowledge; the last six treated of 
anatomy, of pathology, of affections of the eye, of instruments of surgery, 
and of medicines." The Papyrus Ebers is indisputably one of these 
ancient Hermetic works." 

If so clear a ray of Ught has been thrown upon ancient Egyptian 
science, by the accidental (?) encounter of the German archaeologist with 
one "well-to-do Arab from Luxor," how can we know what sunshine 
may be let in upon the dark crypts of history by an equally accidental 
meeting between some other prosperous Egyptian and another enterpris- 
ing student of antiquity! 

The discoveries of jnodem science do not disagree vrith the oldest tra- 
ditions which claim an incredible antiquity for our race. Within the 
last few years geology, which previously had only conceded that man 
could be traced as far back as the later neolithic period, has found un- 
answerable proofs that human existence antedates the last glaciation of 
Europe — over 250,000 years! A hard nut, this, for Patristic Theology 
to crack; but an accepted fact with the ancient philosophers.^ 

■ — — - ■-- 

85. Clement of Alexandria asserted that in his day the Egyptian priests passcsscd 
forty-two Canonical Books. (Strom., VI, iv.) 

86. [Since I sis Unveiled was written, the Piltown, Java, Heidelberg, and Galley Hill 
relics have been judged to range from a million (Pliocene), to 500,000 years back (Pleisto- 
cene and later).] 
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Moreover, fossil implements have been exhumed together with human 
remains, which show that man hunted in those remote times, and knew 
how to build a fire. But the forward step has not yet been taken in 
this search for the origin of the race; science comes to a dead stop, 
and waits for future proofs. Unfortunately, anthropology and peychol- 
ogy possess no Cuvier; neither geologists nor archaeologists are able to 
construct, from the fragmentary bits hitherto discovered, the perfect 
skeleton of the triple man — physical, intellectual, and spiritual. Be- 
cause the fossil implements of man are found to become more rough and 
uncouth as geology penetrates deeper into the bowels of the earth, it 
seems a proof to science that the closer we come to the origin of man, the 
more savage and brute-like he must be. Strange logic! Does the 
finding of the remains in the cave of Devon prove that there were no 
contemporary races then who were highly civilized? When the present 
p>opulation of the earth have disappeared, and some archaeologist belong- 
ing to the ''coming race" of the distant future shall excavate the do- 
mestic implements of one of our Indian or Andaman Island tribes, will 
he be justified in concluding that mankind in the nineteenth century was 
"just emerging from the Stone Age?" 

It has lately been the fashion to speak of 'Hhe untenable conceptions 
of an uncultivated past." As though it were possible to hide behind an 
epigram the intellectual quarries out of which the reputations of so numg 
modem philosophers hare been carved! Just as Tyndall is ever rea4y 
to disparage ancient philosophers — for a dressing-up of whose ideas 
more than one distinguished scientist has derived honor and credit — so 
the geologists seem more and more inclined to take for granted that all 
of the archaic races were contemporaneously in a state of dense bar- 
barism. But not all of our best authorities agree in this opinion. Some 
of the most eminent maintain exactly the reverse. Max MuDer, for 
instance, says: "Many things are still unintelligible to us, and the hiero* 
glyphic language of antiquity records but half of the mind*s unconscious 
intentions. Yet more and more the image of man, in whatever dime we 
meet him, rises before us, noble and pure from the very beginning; even 
his errors we learn to understand, even his dreams we begin to interpret. 
As far as we can trace back the footsteps of man, even on the lowest 
strata of history, we see the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect 
belonging to him from the very first, and the idea of a humanity emerg- 
ing slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can never be main- 
tained again." ^ 

As it is claimed to be unphilosophical to inquire into first 



87. Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II, p. 7 — 'Comparative Mytholosy.* 
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scientists now occupy themselves with considering their physical effects. 
The field of scientific investigation is therefore bounded by physical 
nature. When once its Umits are reached, enquiry must stop, and their 
work be recommenced. With all due respect to our learned men, they 
are like the squirrel upon its revolving wheel, for they are doomed to 
turn their 'matter' over and over again. Science is a mighty potency, 
and it is not for us pygmies to question her. But the * scientists^ are 
not themselves Science embodied any more than the men of our planet 
are the planet itself. We have neither the right to demand nor power 
to compel our * modem-day philosopher' to accept without challenge a 
geographical description of the dark side of the moon. But, if in some 
lunar cataclysm one of her inhabitants should be hurled thence into the 
attraction of our atmosphere, and land, safe and sound, at Dr. Carpen- 
ter's door, he would be indictable as recreant to professional duty if he 
should fail to set the physical problem at rest. 

For a man of science to refuse an opportunity to investigate any 
new phenomenon, whether it comes to him in the shape of a man from 
the moon, or a ghost from the Ekldy homestead, is alike reprehensible. 

Whether arrived at by the method of Aristotle, or that of Plato, we 
need not stop to inquire; but it is a fact that both the inner and outer 
natures of man are claimed to have been thoroughly imderstood by the 
ancient andrologists. Notwithstanding the supei^cial hypotheses of 
geologists, we are beginning to have almost daily proofs in corroboration 
of the assertions of those philosophers. 

They divided the irderminable periods of human existence on this 
planet into cycles, during each of which mankind gradually reached the 
culminating point of highest civilization and gradually relapsed into ab- 
ject barbarism. To what eminence the race in its progress bad several 
times arrived may be feebly surmised by the wonderful monuments 
of old, still visible, and the descriptions given by Herodotus of other 
marvels of which no traces now remain.^ Even in his days the gigantic 
structures of many pjrramids and world-famous temples were but 
masses of ruins. Scattered by the unrelenting hand of time, they are 
described by the Father of History as "these venerable witnesses of the 
long bygone glory of departed ancestors." He "shrinks from speaking 
of divine things," and gives- to f)osterity but an imperfect description 
from hearsay of some marvelous subterranean chambers of the Laby- 
rinth, where lay — and now lie — coiicealed the sacred remains of the 
King-Initiates. 

We can judge, moreover, of ^the lofty civilization reached in some 

88. lEuterpe,' § 148, 9q. 
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periods of antiquity by the historical descriptions of the ages of the Ptole- 
mies, yet in that epoch the arts and sciences were considered to be de- 
generating, and the secret of a number of the former had been already 
lost. In the recent excavations of Mariette-Bey, at the foot of the I^ra- 
mids, statues of wood and other relics have been exhumed, wbich diow 
that long before the period of the first dynasties the Egyptians had 
attained to a refinement and perfection which is calculated to excite the 
wonder of even the most ardent admirers of Grecian art. Bayard Taylor 
describes these statues in one of his lectures, and tells us that the beauty 
of the heads, ornamented with eyes of precious stones and copper eye- 
lids, is unsurpassed. Far below the stratum of sand in which lay the re- 
mains gathered into the collections of Lepsius, Abbott, and the British 
Museum, were found buried the tangible proofs of the Hermetic doc- 
trine of cycles which has been already explained. 

Dr. Schliemann, the enthusiastic Hellenist, lias recently found, in his 
excavations in the Troad, abundant evidences of the same gradual 
change from barbarism to civilization, and from ci\'ilization to barbarism 
again. Why then should we feel so reluctant to admit the possibility 
that, if the antediluvians were so much better versed than ourselves in 
certain sciences as to have been i)crfectly acquainted with important 
arts, which we now term lost^ they might have equally excelled in psycho- 
logical knowledge.^ Such a hypothesis must be considered as reason- 
able as any other until some counter\'ailing evidence shall be discovered 
to destroy it. 

Every true savant admits that in many respects human knowledge is 
yet in its infancy. Can it l>e that our cycle began in ages comparativdly 
recent.^ These cycles^ according to the Chaldaean philosophy, do md ant 
brace all mankind at one and the same time. I^fessor Draper partially 
corroborates this view by saying that the periods into which geology 
has '* found it convenient to divide the progress of man in civUization aie 
not abrupt epochs which hold good simultaneously for the whole humaB 
race'*; giving as an instance the *' wandering Indians of America,** who 
**are only at the present moment emerging from the stone age." • Urns 
more than once scientific men have unwittingly confirmed the testimoii^ 
of the ancients. 

Any Kabalist well acquainted with the Pythagorean system 61 nu- 
merals and geometr}' can demonstrate that the metaphysical views of 
Plato were based upon the strictest mathematical principles. **Thie 
mathematics," says the Magicon,'^ "is something with which all higher 
sciences are connected; common mathematics is but a deceitful pfaan- 
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tosmagoria, whose much-praised infaUibility only arises from this — that 
materials, conditions, and references are made its foundation." Scien- 
tists who believe they have adopted the Aristotelian method only because 
they creep when they do not run from demonstrated particulars to uni- 
versals, glorify this method of inductive philosophy, and reject that of 
Plato, which they treat as imsubstantial. Professor Draper laments 
that such speculative mystics as Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus should 
have taken the place "of the severe geometers of the old museum." '^ 
He forgets that geometry, of all sciences the only one which proceeds 
from universals to particulars, was precisely the method employed by 
Plato in his philosophy. As long as exact science coniSnes its obser- 
vations to physical conditions and proceeds Aristotle-like, it certainly 
cannot fail. But notwithstanding that the world of matter is bound- 
less for us, it still is finite; and thus materialism will turn forever in 
this vitiated circle, unable to soar higher than the circumference will 
permit. The cosmological theory of numerals which Pythagoras learned 
from the Egyptian hierophants, is alone able to reconcile the two imits, 
matter and spirit, and cause each to demonstrate the other mathemati- 
cally. 

The sacred numbers of the universe in their esoteric combination 
solve the great problem and explain the theory of radiation and the cycle 
of the emanations. The lower orders before they develop into higher 
ones must emanate from the higher spiritual ones, and when arrived at 
the turning-f)oint, be reabsorbed again into the infinite. 

Physiology, like everything else in this world of constant evolution, is 
subject to the cyclic revolution. As it now seems to be hardly emerging 
from the shadows of the lower arc, so it may be one day proved to have 
been at the highest point of the circumference of the circle far earlier than 
the days of Pythagoras. 

Mochus, the Sidonian, the physiologist and teacher of the science of 
anatomy, flourished long before the Sage of Samos;" and the latter re- 
ceived the sacred instructions from his disciples and descendants. Pytha- 
goras, the pure philosopher, the deeply- versed in the profounder pheno- 
mena of nature, the noble inheritor of the ancient lore, whose great aim 
was to free the soul from the fetters of sense and force it to reaUze its 
powers, must Uve eternally in human memory. 

The impenetrable veil of arcane secrecy wa^ throton over the sciences 
taught in the sanctiiary. This is the cause of the modern depreciating 
of the ancient philosophies. Even Plato and Philo Judaeus have been 

91 . Conflict between Religion and Science, ch. i, p. 26. 
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accused by many a commentator of absurd inconsistencies, whereas the 
design which underlies the mazc^of metaphysical contradiction so per- 
plexing to the reader of the Timaeus, is but too evident. But has Hato 
ever been read understandingly by one of the expounders of the classics? 
This is a question warranted by the criticisms to be found in such authon 
as Stalbaum, Schleiermacher, Ficinus (Latin translation), Heindorf, 
Sydenham, Buttmann, Taylor and Burges, to say nothing of lesser 
authorities. The covert allusions of the Greek philosopher to esoteric 
things have manifestly baffled these commentators to the last degree. 
They not only with unblushing coolness suggest as to certain difficult 
passages that another phraseology was evidently intended, but they 
audaciously make the changes! The Orphic Une: 



«( 



Of the song the order in the sixth race dose,*' 



which can only be inteq)reted as a reference to the sixth race evolved 
in the consecutive evolution of the spheres," Burges says: "... was 
evidently taken from a cosmogony where man vms feigned to be ereaied 
the laet.** •* — Ought not one who undertakes to edit another*s works at 
least understand what his author means? 

Indeed, the ancient philosophers seem to be generally held, even by 
the least prejudiced of our modern critics, to have lacked that profundity 
and thorough knowledge in the exact sciences of which our century is so 
boastful. It is even questioned whether they understood that basic sci- 
entific principle: ex nihilo nihil fit If they suspected the indestructibil- 
ity of matter at all — say these commentators — it was not in conse- 
quence of a firmly-established formula, but only through an intuitional 
reasoning and by analogy. 

We hold to the contrary opinion. The speculations of these philo- 
sophers upon matter were open to public criticism: but their teadiings 
in regard to spiritual things were profoundly esoteric. Being thus sworn 
to secrecy and religious silence upon abstruse subjects involving the 
relations of spirit and matter, they rivaled each other in their ingenious 
methods for concealing their real opinions. 

The doctrine of Metempsychosis has been abundantly ridiculed by 
men of science and rejected by theologians, yet if it had been property 
understood in its application to the indestructibility of matter and the 
immortality of spirit, it would have been perceived that it is a suUime 
conception. Should we not first regard the subject from the standpoint 



93 . In another place we explain with some minuteness the Hermetic phikwophy of 
the evolution of the spheres and their several races. 
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of the ancients before venturing to disparage its teachers? The solution 
of the great problem of eternity belongs neither to religious superstition 
nor to gross materialism. The harmony and mathematical equiformity of 
the double evolution — spiritual and physical — are elucidated only in 
the universal numerals of Pythagoras, who built his system entirely upon 
the so-called * metrical speech ' of the Hindii Vedas. It is but lately tiiat 
one of the most zealous Sanskrit scholars, Martin Haug, imdertook the 
translation of the Aitareya-Brdhmanam of the Rig-Veda. It had been till 
that time entirely unknown; these explanations indicate beyond dispute 
the identity of the Pythagorean and Brdhmanical systems. In both, the 
esoteric significance is derived from the number: in the former, from the 
mystic relation of every number to everything intelligible to the human 
mind; in the latter, from the number of syllables of which each verse in 
the Mantras consists. Plato, the ardent disciple of Pythagoras, realized 
it so fully as to maintain that the Dodecahedron was the geometrical 
figure employed by the Demiurge in constructing the universe.* Some of 
these figures had a peculiarly solenm significance. For instance foury of 
which the Dodecahedron is the trine, was held sacred by the Pythagor- 
eans. It is the perfect square, and neither of the bounding Imes exceeds 
the other in length, by a single point. It is the emblem of moral justice 
and divine equity geometrically expressed. All the f)owers and great 
symphonies of physical and spiritual nature lie inscribed within the per- 
fect square; and the ineffable name of Him, which name otherwise would 
remain unutterable, was replaced by this sacred number 4 9 the most 
binding and solemn oath with the ancient mystics — the Tetraktys. 

If the Pythagorean metempsychosis should be thoroughly explained 
and compared with the modem theory of evolution, it would be found 
to supply every * missing link' in tlje chain of the latter. But who of 
our scientists would consent to lose his precious time over the vagaries 
of the ancients? Notwithstanding proofs to the contrary, they not only 
deny that the nations of the archaic periods, but even the ancient 
philosophers, had any positive knowledge of the HeUocentric system. 
The * Venerable Bedes,' the Augustines and Lactantii appear to have 
smothered, with their dogmatic ignorance, all faith in the more ancient 
theologists of the pre-Christian centuries. But now philology and a 
closer acquaintance with Sanskrit Uterature have partially enabled 
us to vindicate them from these unmerited imputations. In the Vedas, 
for instance, we find positive proof that so long ago as 2000 b. c. the 
Hindii sages and scholars must have been acquainted with the rotundity 
of our globe and the Heliocentric system. Hence, Pythagoras and Plato 

95. Ttmaeus, { 29. 
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knew well this astronomical truth; for Pythagoras obtained his know- 
ledge in India, or from men who had been there, and Plato faithfully 
echoed his teachings. We shall quote two passages from the Ailareifa- 
Brdhmanam: 

In the *Serpeni'M antra f* ^ the Brdhmana declares as follows: that 
this Mantra is that one which was seen by the Queen of the Serpents, 
Sarpa-rdjhi; because the earth (iyam) is the Queen of the Serpents, 
as she is the mother and queen of all that moves (sarpati). In the 
beginning she (the earth) was but one head (round), without hair (bald) 
i. 6., without vegetation. She then perceived this Mantra which confers 
upon him who knows it, the power of assuming any form which he migjit 
desire. She '^pronounced the Mantra,'* i. e., sacrificed to the gods; and, 
in consequence, immediately obtained a motley appearance; she became 
variegated, and able to produce any form she might like, changing one 
form into another. This Mantra begins with the words: ^^Ayam gduh 
priSnir akramW (x, 189). 

The description of the earth in the shape of a round and bald head, 
which was soft at first, and became hard only from being breathed upon 
by the god Vdyu^ the lord of the air, forcibly suggests the idea that the 
authors of the sacred Vedic books knew the earth to be round or spherir 
cal; moreover, that it had been a gelatinous mass at first, which grad- 
ually cooled off under the influence of the air and time. So much for their 
knowledge about our globe's sphericity; and now we will present the tes- 
timony upon which we base our assertion, that tlie Hindiis were perfectly 
acquainted with the Heliocentric system, at least 2000 years b. c. 

In the same treatise the Ilotar (priest) is taught how the Sdsbras 
should be rci)cated, and how the phenomena of sunrise and sunset are to 
be explained. It says: The Agnishioma is that one (that god) who 
burns. The sun never sets nor rises. When people tliink the sun is set- 
ting, it is not so; they are mistaken. For after having arrived at the end 
of the day, it produces two opposite effects, making night to what is be- 
low, and (lay to what is on the other side. When they (the people) believe 
it rises in the morning, the sun only does thus: having reached the end 
of the night, it makes itself produce two op|X)site effects, making day to 
what is below, and night to what is on the other side. In fact the sun 
never sets; nor does it set for him who has such a knowledge.*' 

This sentence is so conclusive that even the translator of the AUaregor 
Brdhmanamy Dr. Haug, was forced to remark it. He says this passage 
contains *'the denial of the existence of sunrise and sunset," and that 
the author supposes the sun **to remain always in its high i>osition.** ■• 



96. From the Sanskrit text of the Aiiarcya-Iirdhmanani, bk. V, ch. iv, { 23. 
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In one of the earliest Nivids, Rishi Kutsa, a HindA sage of the remot- 
est antiquity, explains the allegory of the first laws given to the celestial 
bodies. For doing ''what she ought not to do," Andhita (Anaitis or Nd- 
na, the Persian Venus), representing the earth in the legend, is sentenced 
to turn round the sun. The SctUraSy or sacrificial sessions ^ prove un- 
doubtedly that so early as in the eighteenth or twentieth century b. c, 
the Hindfis had made considerable progress in astronomical science. The 
SaUrds lasted one year, and were ''nothing but an imitation of the sun's 
yearly course. They were divided into two distinct parts, each con- 
sisting of six months of thirty days each; in the midst of both was 
the Vishuvam (equator or central day), cutting the whole Sattra into 
two halves, etc." ^^ This scholar, although he ascribes the composi- 
tion of the bulk of the Brdhmanas to the period 1400-1200 b. c, is of 
opinion that the oldest of the hymns may be placed at the very com- 
mencement of Vedic literature, between the years 2400-2000 b. c. He 
finds no reason for considering the Vedas less ancient than the sacred 
books of the Chinese.^®* As the Shu-King or Book of History, and the 
sacrificial songs of the Shi-King or Book of Odes, have been proved 
to have an antiquity as early as 2200 b. c, our philologists may yet be 
compelled before long to acknowledge that in astronomical knowledge 
the antediluvian Hindfis were their masters. 

At all events, there are facts which prove that certain astronomical 
calculations were as correct with the Chaldaeans in the days of JuUus 
Caesar as they are now. When the calendar was reformed by the Con- 
queror, the civil year was found to correspond so little with the seasons, 
that summer had merged into the autumn months, and the autumn 
months into full winter. It was Sosigenes, the Chaldaean astronomer, 
who restored order into the confusion, by putting back the 25th of 
March ninety days, thus making it correspond with the vernal equinox; 
and it was Sosigenes, again, who fixed the lengths of the months <i8 
they now remain. 

In America, it was found by the Montezuman army that the calen- 
dar of the Aztecs gave an equal number of days and weeks to each 
month. The extreme accuracy of their astronomical calculations was 
so great, that no error has been discovered in their reckoning by subse- 
quent verifications; while the Europeans, who landed in Mexico in 
1519, were, by the Julian calendar, nearly eleven days in advance of 
the exact time. 

It is to the priceless and accurate translations of the Vedic Books, 
and to the personal researches of Dr. Haug, that we are indebted for the 

99. AU.-Dr6km., IV , 100. Haug: .4i<.-BrdAiii., Introd., p. 46 101. Ibid,, p. 41, 
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corroboration of the claims of the Hermetic philosophers. Tliat the 
period of Zarathustra Spitama (Zoroaster) was of untold antiquity, 
can be easily proved. The Br&hmanasy to which Haug ascribes three 
thousand years, describe the religious contest between the ancient 
Hindiis, who lived in the pre-Vedic period, and the Iranians. The 
battles between the Devas and the Asuraa — the former representing 
the Hindus and the latter the Iranians — are described at length in 
the sacred books. As the Iranian prophet was the first to raise himsdf 
against what he called the idolatry' of the Br&hmanas, and to designate 
them as the Detas (devils), how far back must then have been this 
religious crisis? 

*'This contest," answers Dr. Haug, '"must have appeared to the 
authors of the Brdhmanas as old as the feats of King Arthur appear to 
English writers of the nineteenth century." 

There was not a philosopher of any notoriety who did not hold to this 
doctrine of metempsychosis, as taught by the Br&hmanas, Buddhists, and 
later by the I^thagoreans, in its esoteric sense, whether he expressed it 
more or less intelligibly. Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus, Synesios 
and Chalcidius, all believed in it; and the Gnostics, who are unhesitat- 
ingly proclaimed by history as a body of the most refined, learned, and 
enlightened men,^^ were all believers in metempsychosis. Socrates 
entertained opinions identical with those of Pythagoras; and both, as the 
penalty of their divine philosophy, were put to a violent death. The 
rabble has been the same in all ages. Materialism has been and wiO 
ever be blind to spiritual truths. These philosophers held, with the Hin- 
diis, that God had infused into matter a portion of his own Divine Spirit, 
which animates and moves every particle. They taught that men have 
tux) soitlst of separate and quite different natures: the one perishable — 
the Astral Soul, or the inner, fluidic body — the other incorruptible and 
immortal — the AugoeideSy or portion of the Divine Spirit; that the mor- 
tal or Astral Soul perishes at each gradual change at the threshold of 
every new sphere, becoming with every transmigration more purified. 
The astral man, intangible and invisible as he might be to our mortal, 
earthly senses, is still constituted of matter, though sublinuited. Aris- 
totle, notwithstanding that for political reasons of his own he mninf^jnfd 
a prudent silence as to certain esoteric matters, expressed very dearly his 
opinion on the subject. It was his belief that human souls are emana- 
tions of God, that are finally re-absorbed into Divinity. Zeno, the found- 
er of the Stoics, taught that there are ''two eternal qualities throughout 
nature: the one active, or male, the other passive, or fenuile: that the 
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former is pure, subtle ether, or Divine Spirit; the other entirely inert 
in itself till united with the active principle. That the Divine Spirit 
acting upon matter produced fire, water, earth, and air; and that it 
is the sole efficient principle by which all nature is moved. The Stoics, 
like the HindA sages, believed in the final absorption.^''' Justin be- 
lieved in the emanation of these souls from Divinity, and Tatian, 
the Assyrian, his disciple, declared that "'man was as immortal as 
God himself." ^^ 

That profoundly significant verse of the Genesis^ "And to every beast 
of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, I gave a living sauly . . . ." should arrest the attention 
of every Hebrew scholar capable of reading the Scripture in its original, 
instead of following the erroneous translation, in which the phrase reads, 
"wherein there is lifer '^ 

From the first to the last chapters, the translators of the Jewish 
Sacred Books misconstrued this meaning. They have even changed the 
spelling of the name of God, as Sir Wm. Drummond proves. Thus £/, 
if written correctly, would read Aly for it stands in the original W — Al, 
and, according to Higgins, this word means the god Mithra, the Sun, 
the preserver and savior. Sir Wm. Drunmiond shows that Beth-El 
means the House of the Sun in its literal translation, and not of God. 
"£/, in the composition of these Canaanite names, does not signify 
DeuSf but Soir ^^ Thus Theology has disfigured ancient Theosophy, 
and Science ancient Philosophy.^^ 

For lack of comprehension of this great philosophical principle, the 
methods of modem science, however exact, must end in nuUity. In no 
one branch can it demonstrate the origin and ultimate of things. Instead 
of tracing the effect from its primal source, its progress is the reverse. 
Its higher types, as it teaches, are all evolved from antecedent lower ones. 
It starts from the bottom of the cycle, led on step by step in the great 
labyrinth of nature by a thread of matter. As soon as this breaks and 
the clew is lost, it recoils in affright from the Incomprehensible, and 
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confesses itself powerless. Not so did Plato and his disciples, ^th 
him the loioer types were but the concrete images of the higher abstrad 
ones. The soul, which is immortal, has an arithmetical, as the hody has 
a geometrical, beginning. This beginning, as the reflexion of the great 
universal Arciiaeus, is self-moving, and from the center diflTuses itself 
over the whole body of the microcosm. 

It was the sad perception of this truth that made Tyndall confess how 
powerless is science, even over the world of matter. "The first marshal- 
ing of the atoms, on which all subsequent action depends* baflies a 
keener power than that of the microscope. Through pure excess of 
complexity, and long before observation can have any voice in the mat- 
ter, the most highly trained intellect, the most refined and disciplined 
imagination, retires in bevnlderment from the contemptation of the problem. 
We are struck dumb by an astonishment which no microscope can relieve, 
doubting not only the power of our instrument, but even whether we 
ourselves possess the intellectual elements which will ever enable us to 
grapple with the ultimate structural energies of nature.** *" 

The fundamental geometrical figure of the Kabala — that figure 
which tradition and the esoteric doctrines tell us was given by the 
Deity itself to Moses on Mount Sinai ^^ — contains in its grandiose, 
because simple combination, the key to the universal problem. Tliis 
figure contains in itself all the others. For those who are able to master 
it, there is no need to exercise imagination. No earthly microscope can 
be compared with the keenness of the spiritual perception. 

And even for those who are unacquainted with the great sciElici» 
the description given by a well-trained child-psychometer of the genesii 
of a grain, a fragment of crystal, or any other object — is worth all the 
telescopes and microscopes of 'exact science.' 

There may be more truth in the adventurous pangenesis of Darwin — 
whom Tyndall calls a "soaring speculator*' — than in the cautious^ Hne- 
bound hypothesis of the latter; who, in common with other thinken of 
his class, surrounds his imagination ''by the firm frontiers of reason*** 
The theory of a microscopic germ which contains in itself ''a worid of 
minor germs," soars in one sense at least into the infinite. It oversteps 
the world of matter, and begins unconsciously busying itself in the 
world of spirit. 

If we accept Darwin's theory of the development of species, we find 
that his starting-point is placed in front of an open door. We are at lib- 
erty with him, either to remain within, or cross the threshold, b^fiimd 
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which lies the limitless and the incomprehensible, or rather the Unutter- 
able. If our mortal language is inadequate to express what our spirit 
dimly foresees in the great *'Beyond* — while on this earth — it must 
realize it as some point in the timeless Eternity. 

Not so with Professor Huxley's theory of the 'Physical Basis of 
Life/ Regardless of the formidable majority of * nays' from his Ger- 
man brother-scientists, he creates a 'universal protoplasm and appoints 
its cells to become henceforth the sacred founts of the principle of 
all life. By making the latter identical in living man, **dead mutton," 
a nettle-sting, and a lobster; by shutting in, in the molecular cell of the 
protoplasm, the life-principle, and by shutting out from it the divine 
influx which comes with subsequent evolution, he closes every door 
against any possible escape. Like an able tactician he converts his 
*law8 and fads^ into sentries whom he causes to mount guard over 
every issue. The standard under which he rallies them is inscribed 
with the word 'necessity'; but hardly is it unfurled when he mocks 
the legend and calls it "an empty shadow of my own imagination." "** 

The fundamental doctrines of spiritualism, he says, "lie outside the 
limits of philosophical inquiry." We are bold enough to contradict 
this assertion, and say that they lie a great deal more within such 
inquiry than Mr. Huxley's protoplasm. Inasmuch as they present evi- 
dent and palpable facts of the existence of spirit; while the protoplasmic 
cells, once deady present none whatever of being the originators or the 
bases of life, as this one of the few 'foremost thinkers of the day' wants 
us to believe."^ 

The ancient Kabalist rested upon no hypothesis till he could lay its 
basis upon the firm rock of recorded experiment. 

But the too great dependence upon physical facts led to a growth of 
materialism and a decadence of spirituality and faith. At the time of 
Aristotle, this was the prevailing tendency of thou^t. And though the 
Delphic commandment was not as yet completely eliminated from Gre- 
cian thought; and some philosophers still held that "in order to know 
what man t^, we ought to know what man waa*^ — still materialism had 
already begun to gnaw at the root of faith. The Mysteries themselves 
had degenerated in a very great degree into mere priestly speculations 
and religious fraud. Few were the true adepts and initiates, the heirs and 
descendants of those who had been dispersed by the conquering swords 
of various invaders of Old Egypt. 

The time predicted by the great Hermes in his dialog with Aescu- 
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lapius had indeed come;^^ the time when impious foreigners wouM ac- 
cuse Egypt of adoring monsters, and naught but the letters engraved in 
stone upon her monuments would survive — enigmas incredible to pos- 
terity. Their sacred scribes and hierophants were wanderers upon the 
face of the earth. Obliged from fear of a profanation of the sacred 
mysteries to seek refuge among the Hermetic fraternities — known later 
as the Essenes — their esoteric knowledge was buried deeper than ever. 
The triumphant brand of Aristotlc^s pupil swept away from his path 
of conquest every vestige of a once pure religion, and Aristotle himself, 
the type and child of his epoch, though instructed in the secret sdence 
of the Egyptians, knew but little of this crowning result of miUenniimis 
of esoteric studies. 

As well as those who lived in the days of the Psammetics, our present- 
day philosophers Mift the Veil of Isis* — for Isis is but the symbol of 
nature. But, they see only her physical forms. The soul within escapes 
their view; and the Divine Mother has no answer for them. There are 
anatomists who, uncovering to sight no indwelling spirit under the layen 
of muscles, the network of nerves, or the cineritious nuitter, whidi th^ 
lift with the point of the scalpel, assert that man has no soul. Sudi are 
as purblind in sophistry as the student who, confining his research to the 
cold letter of the Kabala, dares say it has no vivifying spirit. To see 
the true man who once inhabited the subject which lies before him, on the 
dissecting table, the surgeon must use other eyes than those of his bo4y. 
So the glorious truth covered up in the hieratic writings of the andent 
papyri can be revealed only to him who possesses the faculty oi intui- 
tion — which, if we call reason the eye of the mind, may be defined as 
the eye of the soul. 

Our modem science acknowledges a Supreme Power, an Inviaibie 
Principle, but denies a Supreme Being, or Personal Grod.'" Logically, 
the difference between the two might be questioned; for in this case fle 
Power and the Being are identical. Human reason can hardly iw*ngpr 
to itself an Intelligent Supreme Power without associating it with the 
idea of an Intelligent Being. The masses can never be expected to bavt 
a clear conception of the omnipotence and omnipresence of a Siqueme 
God, without investing with those attributes a gigantic projection of their 
own personality. But the kabalists have never looked upon the inviaifale 
En-Soph otherwise than as a Power, 

So far our modem positivists have been anticipated by thousands of 
ages, in their cautious philosophy. What the Hermetic adept daims to 
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demonstrate is, that simple common sense precludes the possibility that 
the universe is the result of mere chance. Such an idea appears to him 
more absurd than to think that the problems of Euclid were unconscious- 
ly formed by a monkey playing with geometrical figures. 

Very few Christians understand, if indeed they know anything at all 
of the Jewish Theology. The Talmud is the darkest of enigmas even for 
most Jews, while those Hebrew scholars who do comprehend it do not 
boast of their knowledge. Their kabalistic books are still less under- 
stood by them; for in our days more Christian than Jewish students are 
engrossed in the extraction of their great truths. How much less is 
definitely known of the Oriental, or the universal Kabala! Its adepts 
are few; but these heirs elect of the sages who first discovered "the star- 
ry truths which shone on the great Shemaia of the Chaldaean lore" "* 
have solved the 'absolute,' and are now resting from their grand labor. 
They cannot go beyond that which is given to mortals of this earth to 
know; and no one, not even these elect, can trespass beyond the line 
drawn by the finger of the Divinity itself. Travelers have met these 
adepts on the shores of the sacred Ganges, brushed against them in the 
silent ruins of Thebes, and in the mysterious deserted chambers of Luxor. 
Within the halls upon whose blue and golden vaults the weird signs at- 
tract attention, but whose secret meaning is never penetrated by the idle 
gazers, they have been seen but seldom recognised. Historical memoirs 
have recorded their presence in the brilliantly illuminated salons of 
European aristocracy. They have been encountered again on the arid 
and desolate plains of the Great Sahara, as in the caves of Elephanta. 
They may be found everywhere, but make themselves known only to 
those who have devoted their lives to unselfish study, and are not likely 
to turn back. 

Maimonides, the great Jewish theologian and historian, who at one 
time was almost deified by his countrymen and afterward treated as a 
heretic, remarks that the more absurd and void of sense the Talmud 
seems, the more sublime is the secret meaning. This learned man has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that the Chaldaean Magic, the science of Moses 
and other learned thaumaturgists was wholly based on an extensive 
knowledge of the various and now forgotten branches of natural science. 
Thoroughly acquainted with all the resources of the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdoms, experts in occult chemistry and physics, psycholo- 
gists as well as physiologists, why wonder that the graduates or adepts 
instructed in the mysterious sanctuaries of the temples, could perform 
wonders, which even in our days of enlightenment would appear *super- 

114. Bulwer Lytton: Zanoni, II, v. 
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natural*? It is an insult to human nature to brand magic and the 
occult science with the name of imposture. To believe that for so 
many thousands of years, one-half of mankind practised deoepticm and 
fraud on the other half, is equivalent to saying that the human imoe 
was composed only of knaves and incurable idiots. Where is the 
country in which magic was not practised? At what age was it whoify 
forgotten? 

In the oldest documents now in our possession — the Vedas and 
the older laws of Manu — we find many magical rites practised and 
permitted by the Br&hmanas."* Tibet, Japan and China teach in the 
present age that which was taught by the oldest Chaldaeans. Hie 
clergy of these respective countries prove moreover what they teadi, 
namely: that the practice of moral and physical purity, and of certain 
austerities, develops the vital soul-power of self-illiunination. Affording 
to man the control over his own immortal spirit, it gives him tn^y 
magical powers over the elementary spirits inferior to himself. In the 
West we find magic of as high an antiquity as in the East. The Dndds 
of Great Britain practised it in the silent crypts of their deep caves; 
and Pliny devotes many a chapter to the 'wisdom' ^^* of the leaden 
of the Celts. The Semothees — the Druids of the Gauls — expounded 
the physical as well as the spiritual sciences. They tau^t the aecreli 
of the universe, the harmonious progress of the heavenly bodies, the 
formation of the earth, and above all — the immortality of the souL"* 
Into their sacred groves — natural academies built by the hand of 
the Invisible Arcliitect — the initiates assembled at the still hour of 
midnight to learn about what man once was and what he will be.** 
They needed no artificial illumination, nor life-drawing gas, to ligjht 
up their temples, for the chaste goddess of night beamed her most 
silvery rays on their oak-crowned heads; and their white-robed sacred 
bards knew how to converse with the solitary queen of the stany 
vault."» 

On the dead soil of the long by-gone past stand their sacred oaks, 
now dried up and stripped of their spiritual meaning by the venoni9ti8 
breathJTof materialism. But for the student of occult learning, their 
vegetation is still as verdant and luxuriant, and as full of deep and sacred 
truths, as at that hour when the arch-druid performed his magical curei^ 
and^waving the branch of mistletoe, severed with his golden sickle the 
green bough from its mother oak-tree. Magic is as old as man. It if 
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as impossible to name the time when it sprang into existence as to 
indicate on what day the first man himself was bom. Whenever a 
writer has started with the idea of connecting its first foundation in 
a country with some historical character, further research has proved 
his views groundless. Odin, the Scandinavian priest and monarch, 
was thou^t by many to have originated the practice of magic some 
seventy years b. c. But it was easily demonstrated that the mysterious 
rites of the priestesses called Volvos^ Valas^ were greatly anterior to 
his age.^^ Some modem authors were bent on proving that Zoroaster 
was the founder of magic, because he was the founder of the Magian 
religion. Ammianus MarcelUnus, Amobius, Pliny, and other ancient 
historians demonstrated conclusively that he was but a reformer of 
Magic as practised by the Chaldaeans and Egyptians.^'^ 

The greatest teachers of divinity agree that nearly all ancient books 
were written symbolically and in a language intelligible only to the 
initiated. The biographical sketch of ApoUonius of Tyana affords an 
example. As every Kabalist knows, it embraces the whole of the 
Hermetic philosophy, being a counterpart in many respects of the 
traditions left us of King Solomon. It reads like a fairy story, but, as 
in the case of the latter, sometimes facts and historical events are 
presented to the world under the colors of a fiction. The journey to 
India represents allegorically the trials of a neophyte. His long dis- 
courses with the Brfihmanas, their sage advice, and the dialogs with 
the Corinthian Menippus would, if interpreted, give the esoteric cate- 
chism. His visit to the empire of the wise men, and interview with 
their king larchas, the oracle of Ainphiaraus, explain symbolically many 
of the secret dogmas of Hermes. They would disclose, if understood, 
some of the most important secrets of nature. £liphas L6vi points out 
the great resemblance which exists between King larchas and the 
fabulous Hiram, of whom Solomon prociured the cedars of Lebanon 
and the gold of Ophir. We should like to know whether modem Masons, 
even 'Grand Lecturers' and the most intelligent craftsmen belonging 
to important lodges, understand who the Hiram is whose death Uiey 
combine together to avenge? 

Putting aside the purely metaphysical teachings of the Kabala, if one 
would devote himself but to physical occultism, to the so-called branch of 
therapeutics, the results might benefit some of our modem sciences; such 
as chemistry and medicine. Says Professor Draper: "Sometimes, not 
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without surprise, we meet with ideas which we flatter (mrsdves ham 
originated in our own times' ^^ This remark, uttered in relation to the 
scientific writings of the Saracens, would apply still better to the more 
secret Treatises of the ancients. Modem medicine, while it has gained 
largely in anatomy, physiology, and pathology, and even in then- 
peutics, has lost immensely by its narrowness of spirit, its rigid material- 
ism, its sectarian dogmatism. One school in its purblindness stenil|y 
ignores whatever is developed by other schools; and all unite in ignoring 
every grand conception of man or nature, developed by Mesmerism, 
or by American experiments on the brain — every principle which does 
not conform to a stolid materialism. It would require a oonvocatioa 
of the hostile physicians of the several different schools to bring to* 
gether what is now known of medical science, and it too often happens 
that after the best practitioners have vainly exhausted their art upon 
a patient, a mesmerist or a ^healing medium' will effect a cure! The 
explorers of old medical literature, from the time of Hippocrates to that 
of Paracelsus and Van Helmont, will find a vast number of well-attested 
physiological and psychological facts and of measures or med]«jne8 
for healing the sick which modem physicians superciliously refuse 
to employ.^^ Even yn\h respect to surgery, modem practitionen 
have humbly and publicly confessed the total impossibility of thor 
approximating to anything like the marvelous skill displayed in the 
art of bandaging by ancient Eg>'ptians. The many hundred yards 
of ligature enveloping a mummy from its ears down to every separate 
toe, were studied by the chief surgical operators in Paris, and, not- 
withstanding that the models were before their eyes, they were unafak 
to accomplish anything like it. 

In the Abbott Egyptological collection, in New York City, may 
be seen numerous evidences of the skill of the ancients in various handi- 
crafts; among others the art of lace-making; and, as it could haidfy 
be expected but that the signs of woman^s vanity should go side l^ 
side with those of man\s strength, there are also specimens of artificial 
hair, and gold ornaments of different kinds. The New York TrUnme^ 
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reviewing the contents of the Ebers Papyrus^ says: — "Verily, there 
is no new thing under the sun. . . . Chapters 65, 66, 79, and 89, 
show that hair invigorators, hair dyes, pain-killers, and flea-powders , 
were desiderata 3400 years ago." 

How few of our recent alleged discoveries are in reaUty new, and 
how many belong to the ancients, is again most fairly and eloquently 
though but in part stated by our eminent philosophical writer. Professor 
John W. Draper. His Conflict between Religion and Science — a great 
book with a very bad title — swarms with such facts. At page 13, 
he cites a few of the achievements of ancient philosophers, which ex- 
cited the admiration of Greece. In Babylon was a series of Chaldaean 
astronomical observations, ranging back through nineteen hundred and 
three years, which CaUisthenes sent to Aristotle. Ptolemy, the Egyptian 
king-astronomer, possessed a Babylonian record of ecUpses going back 
seven hundred and forty-seven years before our era. As Prof. Draper 
truly remarks: "Long-continued and close observations were neces- 
sary before some of these astronomical results that have reached our 
times could have been ascertained. Thus the Babylonians had fixed 
the length of a tropical year within twenty-five seconds of the truth; 
their estimate of the sidereal year was barely two minutes in excess. 
They had detected the precession of the equinoxes. They knew the 
causes of eclipses, and, by the aid of their cycle, called saros, could 
predict them. Their estimate of the value of that cycle, which is more 
than 6585 days, was within nineteen and a half minutes of the truth. 

""Such facts furnish incontrovertible proof of the patience and skill 
with which astronomy had been cultivated in Mesopotamia, and that, 
with very inadequate instrumental means, it had reached no inconsider- 
able perfection. These old observers had made a catalog of the stars, 
had divided the zodiac into twelve signs; they had parted the day into 
twelve hours, the night into twelve. They had, as Aristotle says, for a 
long time devoted themselves to observations of star-occultations by the 
moon. They had correct views of the structure of the solar-system, and 
knew the order of emplacement of the planets. They constructed sun- 
dials, clepsydras, astrolabes, gnomons." 

Speaking of the world of eternal truth that lies "within this world 
of transient delusions and unreaUties," Professor Draper says: "That 
world is not to be discovered through the vain traditions that have 
brought down to us the opinions of men who Uved in the morning of 
civilization, nor in the dreams of mystics who thought that they were 
inspired. It is to be discovered by the investigations of geometry^ and 
by the practical interrogations of naiure.*' ^^ 

124. Ojf. eU,, ch. ii, p. 33. 
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Precisely. The issue could not be better stated. This eloquent 
writer tells us a profound truth. He does not, however, tell us tke 
whole truth, because he does not know it. He has not described the 
nature or extent of the knowledge imparted in the Mysteries. No 
subsequent people has been so proficient in geometry as the builders 
of the Pyi^mids and other Titanic monuments, antediluvian and post- 
diluvian. On the other hand, none has ever equaled them in the practical 
interrogation of nature. 

An undeniable proof of this is the significance of their countless 
symbols. Every one of these symbols is an embodied idea — combining 
the conception of the Divine Invisible tcith the earthly and visible. The 
former is derived from the latter strictly through analogy according to 
the Hermetic formula — '*as below, so it is above." Thdr ^ymbdi 
show great knowledge of natural sciences, and a practical studly of 
cosmical power. 

As to practical results to Ix? obtained by *^the investigations of geom- 
etry," very fortunately for students who are coming upon the stage of 
action, we are no longer forced to content ourselves with mere oonjec> 
tures. In our own times, an Anieric*an, Mr. George H. Felt, of New 
York, who, if he continues as he has begun, may one day be recognised 
as the greatest geometer of the age, has been enabled, by the sole hdp 
of the premisses established by the ancient Eg3rptians, to airive at 
results which we w*ill give in his own language. *' Firstly," says Mr. Felt,. 
''to establish the fundamental diagram to which all science of elementHy 
geometry, both plane and solid, is referable; to produce arithmeticd 
systems of proportion in a geometrical manner; to identify this figure 
with all the remains of architecture and sculpture, in aU which it had 
been followed in a mar\'elously exact manner; to determine that the 
Egyptians had used it as the basis of all their astronomical calculations^ 
on which tlieir religious s^'mlx>lism was almost entirely founded; to 
find its traces among all the remnants of art and architecture of the 
Greeks; to discover its traces so strongly among the Jewish sacred 
records, as to prove conclusively that they were founded theteon; 
to find that the whole system had been discovered by the Egyptians 
after researches of tens of thousands of years into the laws of nature, 
and that it might truly be called the science of the Universe." Fur- 
ther it enabled him *^to determine with precision problems in pjby* 
siology heretofore only surmised; to first develop such a Mmi^y iiir 
philosophy as showed it to be conclusively the first science and religiont 
as it will be the last;" and we may add, lastly, to prove by ocular 
demonstrations that the Eg>'ptian sculptors and architects obtiuned 
the models for the quaint figures which adorn the fagades and 
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tibules of their temples, not in the disordered fantasies of their own 
brains, but from the "viewless races of the air," and other kingdoms of 
nature, whom he, like them, claims to make visible by resort to their own 
chemical and kabalistical processes. 

Schweigger proves that the symbols of all the mythologies have a 
scientific foundation and substance.^^ It is only through recent dis- 
coveries of the physical electro-magnetical powers of nature that such 
experts in Mesmerism as Ennemoser, Schweigger and Bart, in (Jermany, 
Baron Du Potet and Regazzoni, in France and Italy, were enabled 
to trace with almost faultless accuracy the true relation which each 
Theomytho8 bore to some one of these powers. The Idaeic finger, which 
had such importance in the magic art of healing, means an iron finger, 
which is attracted and repulsed in turn by magnetic, natural forces. 
It produced, in Samothrace, wonders of healing by restoring affected 
organs to their normal condition. 

Bart goes deeper than Schweigger into the significations of the old 
myths, and studies the subject from both its spiritual and physical 
aspects. Be treats at length of the Phrygian Dactyls, those "" magicians 
and exorcists of sickness," and of the Kabeirian Theurgists. He says: 
"While we treat of the close union of the Dactyls and magnetic forces^ 
we are not necessarily confined to the magnetic stone, and our views 
of nature but take a glance at magnetism in its whole meaning. Then 
it is clear how the initiated, who called themselves Dactyls, created 
astonishment in the people tl^rough their magic arts, working as they 
did marvels of a healing nature. To this united themselves many other 
things which the priesthood of antiquity was wont to practise; the 
cultivation of the land and of morals, the advancement of art and science, 
mysteries, and secret consecrations. All this was done by the priestly 
Cabiri, and wherefore not guided and supported by the secret spirits of 
nature?*^ ^ Schweigger is of the same opinion, and demonstrates that 
the phenomena of ancient Theurgy were produced by magnetic powers 
"under the guidance of spirits." 

Despite their apparent Polytheism, the ancients — those of the 
educated class at all events — were entirely monotheistical; and this, 
too, ages upon ages before the days of Moses. In the Ebers Papyrus 
this fact is shown conclusively in the following words, translated from 
the first four lines of Plate I: "I came from Heliopolis with the great 
ones from Het-daiy the Lords of Protection, the masters of eternity 
and salvation. I came from Sais with the Mother-goddesses, who 
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extended to me protection. The Lord of the Universe told me how to 
free the gods from all murderous diseases.*' Eminent men were called 
gods by the ancients. The deification of mortal men and supposititioiis 
gods is no more a proof against their monotheism than the monument- 
building of modem Christians, who erect statues to their heroes, is 
proof of their polytheism. Americans of the present century wooU 
consider it absurd in their posterity 3000 years hence to daaafy them 
as idolaters for having built statues to their god Waahuigton. So 
shrouded in mystery was the Hermetic Philosophy that Vohiey as- 
serted that the ancient peoples worshiped their gross material symfaok 
as divine in themselves; whereas these were only considered as re- 
presenting esoteric principles. Dupuis, also, after devoting many years 
of study to the problem, mistook the symbolic circle, and attributed 
their religion solely to astronomy.^ Eberhart (Berliner Monaieckriflf 
1787) and many other German ^Titers of the last and present cen- 
turies, dispose of magic most unceremoniously, and think it due to 
tlie Platonic mythos of the Timaeus. But how, without possessing a 
knowledge of the mysteries, was it possible for these men or any others 
not endowed with the finer intuition of a Champollion, to discover the 
esoteric half of that which was concealed, behind the veil of Isis, from 
all except the adepts? 

The merit of Champollion as an Egyptologist none will question. He 
declares that everything demonstrates the ancient Egyptians to have 
been profoundly monotheistical. The accuracy of the writings of the 
mysterious Hermes Trismegistus, whose antiquity runs back into the 
night of time, is corroborated by him to their minutest details. Enne- 
moser also says: "Into Egypt and the East went Herodotus, ThaleSi 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Orpheus, and I^thagoras, to instruct fhtoh 
selves in Natural Philosophy and Theology." There, too, Moses ac^ 
quired his wisdom, and Jesus passed the earlier years of his life. 

Thither gathered the students of all countries before Alexandria 
was founded. *'How comes it/* Ennemoser goes on to say, **that 
so little has become known of these mysteries . . . through so maoy 
ages and amongst so many different times and people? The answer 
is that it is owing to the universally strict silence of the initiated. An- 
other cause may be found in the destruction and total loss of all the 
written memorials of the secret knowledge of the remotest antiquity. 
. . . Numa*s books, described by Livy, consisting of treatises upon 
natural philosophy, were found in his tomb; but they were not allowed 
to be made known, lest they should reveal the most secret mysteries 
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of the state religion. . . . The senate and the tribunes of the people 
determined that the books themselves should be burned, which was 
done in public." ^ 

Magic was considered a divine science which led to a participation in 
the aUributes of Divinity itself. "It unveik the operations of nature," 
says Philo Judaeus, "and leads to the contemplation of celestial pow- 
ers." ^^ In later periods its abuse and degeneration into sorcery made it 
an object of general abhorrence. We must therefore deal with it only as 
it was in the remote past, during those ages when every true religion was 
based on a knowledge of the occult powers of nature. It was not the 
sacerdotal class in ancient Persia that established magic, as it is com- 
monly thought, but the Magi, who derive their name from it. The 
Mobeds, priests of the P&rsls — the ancient Ghebers — are named, even 
at the present day, Magdi^ in the dialect of the Pehlvi. ^^ Magic appeared 
in the toorld wiih the earlier races of men, Cassien mentions a treatise, 
well-known in the fourth and fifth centuries, which was accredited to 
Ham, the son of Noah, who in his turn was reputed to have received 
it from Jared, the fourth generation from Seth, the son of Adam.^'^ 

Moses was indebted for his knowledge to the mother of the Egyptian 
princess, Thermutis, who saved him from the waters of the Nile."* The 
wife of Pharaoh,^** Batria, was an initiate herself, and the Jews owe to her 
the possession of their prophet, "instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and mighty in his words and works." ^^ Justin's epitome of 
the history by Trogus Pompeius shows Joseph as having acquired a 
great knowledge in magical arts with the high priests of Egypt.^'^ 

The ancients knew nuyre concerning certain sciences than our modem 
savants have yet discovered. Reluctant as many are to confess as much, 
it has been acknowledged by more than one scientist. "The degree of 
scientific knowledge existing in an early period of society was much 
greater than the modems are willing to admit," says Dr. A. Todd 
Thomson, the editor of The Philosophy of Magic,^^ by Salverte; "but," 
he adds, "it was confined to the temples, carefully veiled from the 
eyes of the people and opposed only to the priesthood." Speaking of 
the Kabala, the learned Franz von Baader remarks that "not only our 
salvation and wisdom, but our science itself came to us from the Jews." 
But why not complete the sentence and tell the reader from whom the 
Jews got their wisdom? 
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Origen, who had belonged to the Alexandrian school of Flatonists, 
declares that Moses, besides the teachings of the covenant, communi- 
cated some very important secrets *'from the hidden depths'of the law" 
to the seventy elders. These he enjoined them to impart only to per- 
sons whom they found worthy. 

Jerome names the Jews of Tiberias and Lydda as the only teadiers 
of the mystical manner of interpretation. Finally, Ennemoser expresses 
a strong opinion that ''the writings of Dionysius Areopagita have pal- 
pably been grounded on the Jewish Kabala.** When we take in con- 
sideration that the Gnostics, or early Christians, were but the followers of 
the old Essenes under a new name, this fact is nothing to be wondered 
at. Professor Molitor gives the Kabala its just due. He says: 

"'llie age of inconsequence and shallowness, in theology as weU as 
in sciences, is past, and since that revolutionary rationalism has left 
nothing behind but its own emptiness, after having destroyed eveiy- 
thing positive, it seems now to be the time to direct our attention anew 
to that mysterious revelation which is the living spring whence our sal- 
vation has proceeded . . . the Mysteries of ancient Israel, which con- 
tain all secrets of modem Israel, would be particularly calculated to . . . 
found the fabric of theology uix)n its deepest theosophical principles, and 
to gain a firm basis to all ideal sciences. It would aid in opening a new 
path ... to the obscure labyrinth of the myths, mysteries and con- 
stitutions of primitive nations. ... In this tradition alone was ooa- 
tained the system of the schoob of the prophets, which the profdiet 
Samuel did not found, but only restored^ whose end was no other than 
to lead the scholars to wisdom and the highest knowledge, and when 
they had been found worthy, to induct them into the deeper mysierim. 
Classed with these mysteries was mugic, which was of a double nature 
— divine magic, and evil magic, or the black art. Each of these is again 
divisible into two kinds, the active and seeing; in the first, man en- 
deavors to place himself en rapport with the world — to learn hidden 
things; in the latter, he endeavors to gain power over spirits; in the 
former, to perform good and beneficial acts; in the latter to do all kindi 
of diabolical and unnatural deeds." ^^ 

The clergy of the three most prominent Christian bodies, the Greds^ 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant, discountenance every spiritual phenh 
menon manifesting itself through the so-called 'mediums.' A very hnd 
period, indeed, has elapsed since both the two latter ecclesiastical cor- 
porations burned, hanged, and otherwise murdered every helpless victiiii 
through whose organism 'spirits' — sometimes blind and as yet 

137. Molitor: PhiloMphy of Uistory, p. 285. 
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plained forces of nature — manifested themselves. At the head of these 
three churches, pre-eminent stands the Church of Rome. Her hands 
are scarlet with the innocent blood of countless victims shed in the 
name of the Moloch-like divinity at the head of her creed. She is 
ready and eager to begin again. But she is bound hand and foot by 
that nineteenth century spirit of progress and religious freedom which 
she reviles and blasphemes daily. The Graeco-Russian Church is the 
most amiable and Christ-like in her primitive, simple, though blind 
faith. Despite the fact that there has been no practical union between 
the Greek and Latin Chiux:hes, and that the two parted company long 
centuries ago, the Roman Pontiffs seem to invariably ignore the fact. 
They have in the most impudent manner possible arrogated to them- 
selves jurisdiction not only over the countries within the Greek com- 
munion but also over all Protestants as well. ''The Church insists," 
says Professor Draper, "that the state has no rights over any thing 
which it declares to be within its domain, and that Protestantism being 
a mere rebellion, has no rights at all; that even in Protestant communi- 
ties the Catholic bishop is the only lawful spiritual pastor." ^^ Decrees 
unheeded, encyclical letters unread, invitations to oecumenical councils 
unnoticed, excommunications laughed at — all these have seemed to 
make no difference. Their persistence has only been matched by 
their effrontery. In 1864, the culmination of absiu*dity was attained 
when Pius IX excommunicated and fulminated publicly his anathemas 
against the Russian Emperor, as a ** schismatic cast out from the bosom 
of the Holy Mother Church." ^^ Neither he nor his ancestors, nor 
Russia since it was Christianized, a thousand years ago, have ever 
consented to join the Roman CathoHcs. Why not claim ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Buddhists of Tibet, or the shadows of the ancient 
Hyk'Sosf 

The mediimiistic phenomena have manifested themselves at all times 
in Russia as well as in other countries. This force ignores religious dif- 
ferences; it laughs at nationahties; and invades unasked any individual- 
ity, whether of a crowned head or a poor beggar. 

Not even the present Vice-God, Pius IX himself, could avoid the 
unwelcome guest. For the last fifty years his Holiness has been known 
to be subject to very extraordinary fits. Inside the Vatican they are 
termed Dimne visions; outside, physicians call them epileptic fits; and 
popular rumor attributes them to an obsession by the ghosts of Peruggia, 
Castelfidardo, and Mentana! 

138. Conflict bettveen Religion and Science^ ch. xi, p. 329. 

139. See GazetU du Midi et MomU, of 3 May. 1864. 
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**Th€ lights bum blue: it is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling Besh. . . . 
Methought the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came. . . ." >• 

The Prince of Hohenlohe, so famous during th^ first quart 
our century for his healing powers, was himself a great medium, 
deed, these phenomena and powers belong to no particular a^ 
country. Th^ form a portion of the psychological attributes of 
— the Microcosmos. 

For centuries have the Klikouchyy^*^ the Yourodevoy^^^ and < 
miserable creatures been afflicted with strange disorders, which 
Russian clergy and the populace attribute to possession by the < 
They throng the entrances of the cathedrals, without daring to 
themselves inside, lest their self-willed controlling daemons might 
them on the ground. Voroneg, Kiew, Kazan, and all cities which pc 
the thaumaturgical relics of canonized saints, abound with sud 
conscious mediums. One can always find numbers of them, congr 
ing in hideous groups, and hanging about the gates and porches, 
certain stages of the celebration of the mass by the officiating cl 
such as the appearance of the sacraments, or the beginning of the pi 
and chorus, ^^Ejey Cherouvim^'* these half -maniacs, half-mediums 
gin crowing like cocks, barking, bellowing and braying, and, fii 
fall down in fearful convulsions. '*The unclean one cannot bea] 
holy prayer," is the pious explanation. Moved by pity, some chari 
souls administer restoratives to the "'afflicted ones," and distri 
alms among them. Occasionally, a priest is invited to exorcize, in ¥ 
'"' ^ * • event he either performs the ceremony for the sake of love and chi 

or the alluring prospect of a twenty-copeck silver bit, accordin 
his Christian impulses. But these miserable creatures — who are i 
ums, for they prophesy and see visions sometimes, when the i 
genuine *^ — are never molested because of their misfortune, 
should the clergy persecute them, or people hate and denounce I 
as damnable witches or wizards? Common sense and justice si 
suggest that if any are to be punished it is certainly not the vie 
who cannot help themselves, but the daemon who is alleged to ca 
their actions. The worst that happens to the patient is, that the p 
inundates him or her i^vith holy water, and causes the poor crei 
to catch cold. This failing in efficacy, the Klikoucha is left to the 

140. Shakespeare: Richard III, Act V. 

141. Literally, the creaming or the howling ones. 

142. The half-demented, the idioU. 

143. But such is not always the case, for some among these beggars nuike a n 
and pro6table trade of it. 
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of God, and taken care of in love and pity. Superstitious and blind 
as it is, a faith conducted on such principles certainly deserves some 
respect, and can never be oflFensive, either to man or the true God. 
Not so with that of the Roman CathoUcs; and hence, it is they, and 
secondarily, the Protestant clergy — with the exception of some fore- 
most thinkers among them — that we purpose questioning in this work. 
We want to know upon what grounds they base their right to treat 
HindQs and Chinese spiritualists and kabaUsts in the way they do; 
denouncing them, in company with the infidels — creatures of their 
own making — as so many convicts sentenced to the inextinguishable 
fires of hell. 

Far from us be the thought of the slightest irreverence — let alone 
blasphemy — toward the Divine Power which called into being all 
things, visible and invisible. Of its majesty and boundless perfection we 
dare not even think. It is enough for us to know that It exists and that 
It is all wise. Enough that in common with our fellow creatures we pos- 
sess a spark of Its essence. The supreme power whom we revere is the 
boundless and endless one — the grand 'Central Spiritual Sun' by 
whose attributes and the visible effects of whose inaudible will we are 
surrounded — the God of the ancient and the God of modem seers. 
His nature can be studied only in the worlds called forth by his mighty 
FIAT. His revelation is traced with his own finger in imperishable figures 
of universal harmony upon the face of the Cosmos. It is the only 
INFALLIBLE gospcl wc recognisc. 

Speaking of ancient geographers, Plutarch remarks in Theseus, that 
they "crowd into the edges of their maps parts of the world which 
they do not know about, adding notes in the margin to the effect that 
beyond this lies nothing but sandy deserts fuU of wild beasts and un- 
approachable bogs.'* Do not our theologians and scientists do the same? 
While the former people the invisible world with either angels or devils, 
our philosophers try to persuade their disciples that where there is 
no matter there is nothing. 

How many of our inveterate skeptics belong, notwithstanding their 
materialism, to Masonic Lodges? The brothers of the Rosie-Cross, mys- 
terious practitioners of the medieval ages, still live — but in name only. 
They may "shed tears at the grave of their respectable Master, Hiram 
Abiff "; but vainly will they search for the true locaUty, "where the sprig 
of myrtle was placed." The dead letter remains alone, the spirit has fled. 
They are like the English or German chorus of the Itahan opera, who 
descend in the fourth act of Emani into the crypt of Charlemagne, sing- 
ing their conspiracy in a tongue utterly unknown to them. So, our 
modem knights of the Sacred Arch may descend every night if they 
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choose "through the nine arches into the bowels of the earth,*' — they 
"will never discover the sacred Delta of Enoch." The "Sir Knights in 
the South Valley" and those in "the North Valley" may try to assure 
themselves that "enlightenment dawns upon their minds," and that as 
they progress in Masonry " the veil of superstition, despotism, tyranny, " 
and so on, no longer obscures the visions of their minds. But these are 
all empty words so long as they neglect their mother Magic, and tuni 
their backs upon its twin sister, Spiritualism. Verily, "Sir Knights of 
the Orient," you may "leave your stations and sit upon the floor in 
attitudes of grief, with your heads resting upon your hands," -for yon 
have cause to bewail and mourn your fate. Since Phillipe le Bel des- 
troyed the Knights-Templars, not one has appeared to dear up your 
doubts notwithstanding all claims to the contrary. Truly, you are 
"wanderers from Jerusalem, seeking the lost treasure of the holy place.** 
Have you found it? Alas, no! for the holy place is profaned; the 
pillars of wisdom, strength and beauty are destroyed. Henceforth, 
"you must wander in darkness," and "travel in humility,** among the 
woods and mountains in search of the "lost word." "Pass on!** — you 
will never find it so long as you limit your journeys to seven or evm 
seven times seven; because you are "traveling in darkness,** and this 
darkness can only be dispelled by the light of the blazing torch of truth 
which alone the right descendants of Ormazd carry. They alone can 
teach you the true pronunciation of the name revealed to Enoch, Jacob 
and Moses. " Pass on ! " Till your R. S. W. shall learn to multiply 333, 
and strike instead 666 — the number of the Apocalyptic Beast, you may 
just as well observe prudence and act 'sub rosa.* 

In order to demonstrate that the notions which the ancients enter- 
tained about dividing human history into cycles were not utterly devoid 
of a philosophical basis, we shall close this chapter by introducing to the 
reader one of the oldest traditions of antiquity as to the evolution of 
our planet. 

At the close of what Censorinus "* wrote should be called the '* great- 
est year" — but styled by Aristotle the "great year," an epithet better 
suited to one consisting of six shrs ^^ — our planet is subjected to a 
thorough physical revolution. The polar and equatorial climates gradu- 

144. De Die Natali, cap. xviii. 

145. Webster declares very eiToncou.s]y that the Chaldaeans called warot the cmle 
of e(*Iipses, a period of al)out 658(> days, *Mhe time of revolution of the inoc>n*8 node.** 
Berosus, himself a Chaldaean astrologer, at the temple of lielus, Babylon, ^nres the dm- 
lion of the tar, or saros, as 3600 years; a nerog, (KM); and a 90mos, GO. See Corr: Amti* 
Frag., s.v. Berosus (fragment from Abydenus), *Of the Chaldaean Kings and the Deliige;* 
and fragment from Theon of Alexandria in i/>S. ex. cod. reg. Gall. gr. No. 2390, fol. 154. 
See also Eusebius: Chronicon, ], vi. 
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ally exchange places; the former moving slowly tx>ward the Line, and 
the tropical zone, with its exuberant vegetation and swarming animal life, 
replacing the forbidding wastes of the icy poles. This change of climate 
is necessarily attended by cataclysms, earthquake^, and other cosmical 
throes.*^ As the beds of the ocean are disturbed, at the end of every 
decimillennium and about one nero8, a semi>universal deluge like the 
legendary Noachian flood is also brought about. But in regard to the 
"greatest year" of Censorinus, no one outside the sanctuary knew any- 
thing certain either as to its duration or particulars. "The Winter of 
this cycle was called the Cataclysm or the Peluge — the Siunmer,' the 
Ecpyrosis." The popular traditions taught that at these alternate 
seasons the world was in turn burned and deluged. This is what we learn 
at least from the Astronomical Fragments of Censorinus and Seneca; 
Much confusion existed, however, among the commentators, regarding 
the lengths of the " great year " and the " greatest year." Herodotus and 
Linus assigned to the former 10,800 years; and Cassandrus, to the 
latter, 3,600,000 years."' According to the claims of the Babylonian 
priests, corroborated by Eupolemus,*** "the city of Babylon owes its 
foundation to those who were saved from the catastrophe of the deluge; 
they were the giants, and they built the tower which is noticed in his- 
tory." "* These giants, who were great astrologers and had received 
moreover from their fathers, ' the sons of God,' every instruction pertain- 
ing to secret matters, instructed the priests in their turn, and left in the 
temples all the records of the periodical cataclysm that they had wit- 
nessed themselves. This is how the high priests came by the knowledge 
of the great years. When we remember, moreover, that Plato in the 
Timaeus ^^ cites the old Egyptian priest rebuking Solon for his ignorance 
of the fact that there were several such deluges as the great one of 
Ogyges, we can easily ascertain that this belief in the great cycles was a 
doctrine held by the initiated priests the world over. 

The Neroses, the Vrihaspati, or the periods called yiiga^s or kalpas, 
are life-problems to solve. The Satya-yuga and Buddhistic cycles of 

146. Before scientists reject such a theory — traditional as it is — it would be in 
order for them to demonstrate why, at the end of the Tertiary period, the Northern 
Hemisphere had undergone such a reduction of temperature as to utterly change a torrid 
zone to a Siberian climate? Let us bear in mind that the heliocentric system came to us 
from upper India; and that the germs of all great astronomical truths were brought 
thence by Pythagoras. So long as we lack a mathematically correct demonstration, 
one hypothesis is as good as another. 

147. Censorinus: De Die Nalali, cap. xviii. Seneca: Nat. Qvaest., iii, 29. 

148. Euseb.: Praep. Ev., ix, 14. 

149. This is in flat contradiction to the Bible narrative, which tells us that the deluge 
was sent for the special destruction of these giants. The Babylonian priests had no ob- 
ject in inventing lies. 150. § 5 (Bohn ed.). 
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chronology would make a mathematician stand aghast at the array of 
ciphers. The Mahd-kcdpa embraces an untold number of periods far 
back in the antediluvian ages. Their system comprises a Kalpa or grand 
period of 4,320,000,000 years, which they divide into four leaser yMgof, 
running as follows: 

"1st —Saiya-yuga 1,728,000 years 

2d — Tretd-yuga 1,296,000 „ 

3d — Dvdpara-yuga 864,000 „ 

4th —Kcdi-yuga 432,000 

Total 4,320,000 
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which make one divine age or Mahd-yuga; seventy-one Makd-fu^oi 
make 306,720,000 years, to which is added a sandhi (or the time when 
day and night border on each other, morning and evening twili^t), 
equal to a Saiya-yuga^ 1,728,000, making a manrontora of 308,448,000 
years;^^^ fourteen manvardaras make 4,318,272,000 years; to whidi 
must be added a sandhi to begin the kalpa^ 1,728,000 years, making the 
Kcdpa or grand period of 4,320,000,000 of years." As we are now only in 
the Kcdi-yuga of the twenty-eighth age of the seventh manvaniara of 
308,448,000 years, we have yet sufficient time before us to wait before 
we reach even half of the time allotted to the world. 

These ciphers are not fanciful, but founded upon actual astronomical 
calculations, as has been demonstrated by S. Davis. "^ Many a aciaitist, 
Higgins among others, notwithstanding their researches, has been utteri|y 
perplexed as to which of these was the secret cycle. Bunsen has demon- 
strated that the Egyptian priests, who made the cyclic notations, kept 
them always in the profoundest mystery .^^ Perhaps thei^ difficulty 
arose from the fact that the calculations of the ancients applied equally 
to the spiritual progress of humanity as to the physical. It will not be 
difficult to understand the close correspondence drawn by the andents 
between the cycles of nature and of mankind, if we keep in mind their 
belief in the constant and all-potent influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of humanity. Higgins justly believed that the pyde of the 
Indian system, of 432,000, is the true key of the secret cycle. But hit 
failure in trying to decipher it was made apparent; for as it pertained to 
the mystery of the creation, this cycle was the most inviolable of alL 
It was repeated in symbolic figures only in the Chaldaean Book of 



151 . Coleman, who makes this calculation, allowed a serious error of the 
reader to pass; the length of the manraniara is given at 368,448,000, whidi is yaaim 
million years too much. — Mythology of the Hindds, p. xiii: London. 18^. 

152. S. Davis: Essay in the Asiatic Regtarchrs, II, 230, tq,; and Higgin'a 

153. Bunsen: Egypt's Place in Universal History, I, p. 24: London, IMSw 
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Numbers^ the original of which, if now extant, is certainly not to be 
found in libraries, as it formed one of the most ancient Books of 
Hermes,^ the number of which is at present undetermined. 

Calculating by the secret period of the Great Neros and the HindA 
Kalpas, some kabalists, mathematicians and archaeologists who knew 
naught of the secret computations made the above number of 21,000 
years to be 24,000 years, for the length of the great year, as it was to 
the renewal only of our globe that they thought the last period of 6,000 
years applied. Higgins gives as a reason for it, that it was anciently 
thought that the equinoxes preceded only after the rate of 2,000, not 
2,160, years in a sign; for thus it would allow for the length of the great 
year four times 6,000 or 24,000 years. "Hence," he says, "might arise 
their immensely-lengthened cycles; because, it would be the same with 
this great year as with the common year, till it traveled round an im- 
mensely-lengthened circle,. when it would come to the old point again." 
He therefore accounts for the 24,000 in the following manner: "If the 
angle which the plane of the ecUptic makes with the plane of the equator 
had decreased gradually and regularly, as it was till very lately supposed 
to do, the two planes would have coincided in about ten ages, 6000 
years; in ten ages, 6000 years more, the sun would have been situated 
relatively to the Southern Hemisphere as he is now to the Northern; 
in ten ages, 6000 years more, the two planes would .coincide again; 

154. The forty-two Sacred Books of the Egyptians mentioned by Clement of Alexan- 
dria {Strom,, VI) as having existed in his time, were but a portion of the Books of Hermes, 
lamblichus {De My$i., viii, 1, 2), on the authority of the Egyptian priest Abanmion, 
attributes 1200 of such books to Hermes, and Manetho 36,500. But the testimony of 
lamblidius as a neo-PIatonist and theurgist is of course rejected by modem critics. Mane- 
tho, who is hdd bv Bunsen in the highest consideration as a "purely historical personage*' 
. . . with whom none of the later native historians can be compiled . . ." (see Egypt*8 
Place, 1, 97), suddenly becomes a pseudo-Manetho, as soon as the ideas propounded by 
him dash with the scientific prejudices against magic and the occult knowledge claimed 
by the ancient priests. However, none of the archaeologists doubt for a moment the 
almost inoedibie antiquity of the Hermetic books. Champollion shows the greatest 
regwd for their authenticity and great truthfulness, corroborated as it is by many of 
the oldest monuments. And Bunsen brings irrefutable proofs of their age. From his 
researches, for instance, we learn that there was a line of sixty-one kings before the days 
of Moses, who preceded the Mosaic period by a clearly-traceable civilization of sevend 
thousand years. Thus we are warranted in believing that the works of Hermes Tris- 
megistus were extant many ages before the birth of the Jewish law-giver. '*Styli and 
inlutands were found on monuments of the fourth Dynasty, the oldest in the world," 
says Bunsen, quoting Lepsius (Todienbuch, pref., p. 17). If the eminent Egyptologist 
rejects the peruxi of 48,863 years before Alexander, to which Diogenes Laertius (proem, 
§ 2) carries back the records of the priests, he is evidently more embarrassed with his 
mention of their 373 eclipses (local and total or nearly so) of the sun, and 832 of the moon, 
and remarks that "if they were actual observations, they must heme extended over 10,000 
years" (Bunsen: I, p. 14). "We learn, however," he adds, "from one of their own old 
chronological works . . . that the genuine Egyptian tradition concerning the mytho- 
logical period, treated of myriads of years." (Ihid., p. 15.) 
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and, in ten ages, 6000 years more, he would be situated as he is now, 
after a lapse of about twenty-four or twenty-five thousand years in all 
When the sun arrived at the equator, the ten ages or six thousand years 
would end, and the world would be destroyed by fire; when he arrived 
at the southern point, it would be destroyed by water. And thus it 
would be destroyed at the end of every 6000 years, or ten nooses." "• 

This method of calculating by the neroses, without allowing any con- 
sideration for the secrecy in which the ancient philosophers, who were 
exclusively of the sacerdotal order, held their knowledge, gave rise to 
the greatest errors. It led the Jews, as well as some of the Christian 
Platonists, to maintain that the world would be destroyed at the end 
of six thousand years. Gale shows how firmly this belief was rooted 
in the Jews. It has also led modem scientists to discredit entirdy 
the hypothesis of the ancients. It has given rise to the formation 
of different religious sects, which, like the Adventists of our century, 
are always living in the expectation of the approaching destruction 
of the world. 

As our planet revolves once every year around the sun and at the 
same time turns once in every twenty-four hours upon its own axis, thns 
traversing minor circles within a larger one, so is the work of the smaller 
cyclic periods accomplished and recommenced within the Great Saros. 

The revolution of the physical world, according to the ancient 
doctrine, is attended by a like revolution in the world of intellect — 
the spiritual evolution of the world proceeding in cycles, like the 
physical one. 

Thus we see in history a regular alternation of ebb and flow in the 
tide of human progress. The great kingdoms and empires of the world, 
after reaching the culmination of their greatness, descend again in 
accordance with the same law by which they ascended; tilU having 
reached the lowest point, humanity reasserts itself and mounts up 
once more, the height of its attainment being, by this law of ascending 
progression by cycles, somewhat higher than the point from which it 
had before descended. 

The division of the history of mankind into Golden, Silver, Copper 
and Iron Ages is not a fiction. We see the same thing in the literature 
of peoples. An age of great inspiration and unconscious productivenea 
is invariably followed by an age of criticism and consciousness. The cue 
affords material for the analysing and critical intellect of the other. 

Thus all those great characters who tower like giants in the histoiy of 
mankind, like Buddha-Siddhdrtha and Jesus in the realm of spiritual, 



155. Higgins: Anacalypsis. Cf. Vol. II, p. 347, of the present work. 
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and Alexander the Macedonian and Napoleon the Great in the realm of 
physical conquests, were but reflexed images of human types which had 
existed ten thousand years before, in the preceding decimillennium, 
reproduced by the mysterious powers controlling the destinies of our 
world. There is no prominent character in all the annals of sacred or 
profane history whose prototype we cannot find in the half-fictitious 
and half-real traditions of bygone religions and mythologies. As the 
star, glimmering at an inmieasurable distance above our heads in the 
boundless immensity of the sky, reflects itself in the smooth waters of 
a lake, so. does the imagery of men of the antediluvian ages reflect 
itself in the periods we can embrace in a historical retrospect. 

**A8 above^ so it is behw. That which has been, wiU return again. 
As in heaven, so on earth.^' 

The world is always ungrateful to its great men. Florence has built 
a statue to Galileo, but hardly even mentions I^thagoras. The former 
had a ready guide in the treatises of Copernicus, who had been obliged 
to contend against the universally establisfied Ptolemaic system. But 
neither Galileo nor modem astronomy discovered the emplacement of 
the planetary bodies. Tiiousands of ages before, it was taught by the 
sages of Middle Asia, and brought thence by I^thagoras, not as a specu- 
lation, but as a demonstrated science. ''The numerab of I^thagoras," 
says Porphyry, "were hieroglyphical symbols, by means whereof he 
explained all ideas concerning the nature of all things." ^^ 

Verily, then, to antiquity alone have we to look for the origin of 
all things. How well Hargrave Jennings expresses himself when speak- 
ing of Pyramids, and how true are his words when he asks: "Is it 
at all reasonable to conclude, at a period when knowledge was at the 
highest and when the human powers were, in comparison with ours 
at the present time, prodigious, that all these indomitable, scarcely 
believable physical effects — that such achievements as those of the 
Egyptians — were devoted to a mistake? — that the myriads of the 
Nile were fools laboring in the dark, and that all the magic of their 
great men was forgery? — and that we, in despising that which we 
call their superstition and wasted power, are alone the wise? No! 
there is much more in these old religions than probably — in the audacity 
of modem denial, in the confidence of these supeificial-science times, 
and in the derision of these days without faith — is in the least degree 
supposed. We do not understand the old time. . . . Thus we see 
how classic practice and heathen teaching may be made to reconcile 
— how even the Gentile and the Hebrew, the mythological and the 

156. De Vita Pylhag, 
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Christian doctrine harmonize in the general faith founded on Magic. 
That Magic is indeed possible, is the moral of this book." ^ 

It is possible. Thirty years ago, when the first rappings of Rodiester 
awakened slumbering attention to the reality of an invisible world; when 
the gentle shower of raps gradually became a torrent which overflowed 
the whole globe, spiritualists had to contend but against two potencies — 
theology and science. But the theosophists have, in addition to these, 
to meet the world at large and the spiritualists first of all. 

^* There is a personal God, and there is a personal Devil!** thunders 
the Christian preacher. ''Let him be anathema who dares say nay!** 
''There is no personal God, except the gray matter in our brain," 
contemptuously replies the materialist. "And there is no Devil. Let 
him be considered thrice an idiot who says aye." Meanwhile the 
occultists and true philosophers heed neither of the two combatants, 
but keep persevcringly at their work. None of them believe in the 
absurd, passionate, and fickle God of superstition, but all of them 
believe in good and evil. Our human reason, the emanation of oar 
finite mind, is certainly incapable of comprehending a divine intelligaioe, 
an endless and infinite entity; and, according to strict logic, that which 
transcends our understanding and would remain thoroughly incompre- 
hensible to our senses cannot exist for us; hence it does nai exist 
So far finite reason agrees with science, and says: "There is no God." 
But, on the other hand, our Ego, that which lives and thinks and feds 
independently of us in our mortal casket, does more than believe. It 
knows that there exists a God in nature, for the sole and invincibk 
Artificer of all lives in us as we Uve in Him. No dogmatic faith or 
exact science is able to uproot that intuitional feeling inherent in man, 
when he has once fully realized it in himself. 

Human nature is like universal nature in its abhorrence of a vacuum. 
It feeb an intuitional yearning for a Supreme Power. Without a God, 
the cosmos would seem to it but like a soulless corpse. Being forbidden 
to search for Him where alone His traces would be found, man filkd the 
aching void with the personal God whom his spiritual teachers built up 
for him from the crumbling ruins of heathen myths and hoary |dii- 
losophies of old. How otherwise explain the mushroom growth of new 
sects, some of them absurd beyond degree? Mankind has one innate, 
irrepressible craving that must be satisfied in any religion that would 
supplant the dogmatic, undemonstrated and undemonstrable theology ol 
our Christian ages. This is the yearning after the proofs of immortality. 
As Sir Thomas Browne has expressed it: ". . . it is the heaviest atoiie 

157. The Rosicrucians, etc., by Ilargrave Jennings, 3rd. edit.. Ill, 131-2. 
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that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell him that he is at the end 
of his nature, or that there is no future state to come, unto which this 
seems progressive, and otherwise made in vain." Let any religion 
offer itself that can supply these proofs in the shape of scientific facts, 
and the established system will be driven to the alternative of fortif3dng 
its dogmas with such facts, or of passing out of the reverence and affec- 
tion of Christendom. Many a Christian divine has been forced to 
acknowledge that there is no aiUhentic source whence the assurance 
of a future state could have been derived by man. How could then 
such a belief have stood for countless ages, were it not that among all 
nations, whether civilized or savage, man has been allowed the demonstra- 
tive proof? Is not the very existence of such a behef an evidence that 
thinking philosopher and unreasoning savage have both been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the testimony of their senses? That if, in isolated 
instances, spectral illusion may have resulted from physical causes, on 
the other hand, in thousands of instances, apparitions of persons have 
held converse with several .individuals at once, who saw and heard 
them collectively, and could not all have been diseased in mind? 

The greatest thinkers of Greece and Rome regarded such matters as 
demonstrated facts. They distinguished the apparitions by the names of 
manes, anima and umbra: the manes descencQng after the decease of 
the individual into the Underworld; the anima, or pure spirit, ascending 
to heaven; and the restless umbra (earth-bound spirit) hovering about 
its tomb, because the attraction of matter and love of its earthly body 
prevailed in it and prevented its ascension to higher regions. 

Terra tegit camem, tumulum drcumvolat umbra, 
Orcua liabet manes, spirUtu astra petit, 

says Ovid, speaking of the threefold constituents of souls. 

But all such definitions must be subjected to the careful analysis of 
philosophy. Too many of our thinkers do not consider that the numer- 
ous changes in language, the allegorical phraseology and evident se- 
cretiveness of old Mystic writers, who were generally under an obliga- 
tion never to divulge the solemn secrets of the sanctuary, might have 
sadly misled translators and commentators. The phrases of the medie- 
val alchemist they read literally; and even the veiled symbology 
of Plato is conmionly misunderstood by the modem scholar. One 
day they may learn to know better, and so become aware that the 
method of extreme necessarianism was practised in ancient as well as 
in modem philosophy; that from the first ages of man the funda- 
mental truths of all that we are permitted to know on earth was in 
the safe keeping of the adepts of the sanctuary; that the difference 
in creeds and religious practice was only external; and that those 
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guardians of the primitive divine revelation, who had solved every 
problem that is within the grasp of human intellect, were bound to- 
gether by a universal freemasonry of science and philosophy* which 
formed one unbroken chain around the globe. It is for philology and 
psychology to find the end of the thread. That done, it will tl^n be 
ascertain^ that, by relaxing one single loop of the cid religious sys- 
tems, the chain of mystery may be disentangled. 

The neglect and withholding of these proofs have driven such eminent 
minds as Hare and Wallace, and other men of power, into the fold of 
modem spiritualism. At the same time it has forced others, oon- 
genitally devoid of spiritual intuitions, into a gross materialism that 
figures under various names. 

But we see no utiUty in prosecuting the subject further. For, thou^ 
in the opinion of most of our contemporaries, there has been but one 
day of learning, in whose twilight stood the older philosophers, and 
whose noontide brightness is all our own; and though the testimony of 
scores of ancient and medieval thinkers has proved valueless to modem 
experimenters, as though the world dated from a. d. 1, and all knowl- 
edge were of recent growth, we will not lose hope or courage. The 
moment is more opportune than ever for the review of old philasophies. 
Archaeologists, philologists, astronomers, chemists and physicists are 
getting nearer and nearer to the point where they will be forced to consi- 
der them. Physical science has already reached its limits of explora- 
tion; dogmatic theology sees the springs of its inspiration dry. Unless 
we mistake the signs, the day is approaching when the world will receive 
the proofs that only ancient religions were in harmony with nature, and 
ancient science embraced all that can Ije known. Secrets long kept may 
be revealed; books long forgotten and arts long time lost may be brou^t 
out to light again; papyri and parchments of inestimable importanoe 
will turn up in the hands of men who pretend to have unrolled them 
from mummies, or stumbled uix)n them in buried crypts; tablets and 
pillars, whose sculptured revelations will stagger theologians and con- 
found scientists, may yet be excavated and interpreted. Who knows 
the possibilities of the future? An era of disenchantment and rebuUding 
will soon begin — nay, has already begun. The cycle has almost run 
its course; a new one is about to begin, and the future pages of histoiy 
may contain full evidence, and convey full proof that 

"If ancestry can be in aught believed. 
Descending; spirits have conversed with man. 
And told him secrets of the world unknown.*' 



CHAPTER II 



"Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. . . ." 

— Pops 

" But why should the operations of nature be changed? There may be a deeper philo- 
sophy than we dream of — a philosophy that discovers the secrets of nature, but does not 
alier, by penetrating them, its course," — Bulweb Lttton 

IS it enough for man tx> know that he exists? Is it enough to be formed 
a human being to enable him to deserve the appellation of BfAN? 
It is our decided impression and conviction, that to become a genu- 
ine spiritual entity, which that designation implies, man must first create 
himself anew, so to speak — i. e., thoroughly eliminate from his mind and 
spirit, not only the dominating influence of selfishness and other im- 
purity, but also the infection of superstition and prejudice. The latter is 
far different from what we commonly term antipathy or sympathy. ' We 
are at first irresistibly or unwittingly drawn within its dark circle by that 
peculiar influence, that powerful current of magnetism which emanates 
from ideas as well as from physical bodies. By this we are surrounded, 
and finally prevented through moral cowardice — fear of public opinion 
— from stepping out of it. It is rare that men regard a thing in either its 
true or false light, accepting the conclusion by the free action of their 
own judgment. Quite the reverse. The conclusion is more commonly 
reached by blindly adopting the opinion current at the hour among those 
with whom they associate. A church member will not pay an absurdly 
high price for his pew any more than a materialist will go twice to listen 
to Mr. Huxley's talk on evolution, because they think that it is right to 
do so; but merely because Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so have done it, and 
these personages are the S — and S — *s. 

The same holds good with everything else. If psychology had had its 
Darwin, the descent of man as regards moral qualities might have been 
found inseparably linked with that of his physical form. Society in its 
servile condition suggests to the intelligent observer of its mimicry a kin- 
ship between the Simla and himian beings even more striking than is 
exhibited in the external marks pointed out by the great anthropologist. 
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The many varieties of the ape — "mocking presentments of ourselves" 
— appear to have been evolved on purpose to supply a certain class of 
expensively-dressed persons with the material for genealogical trees. 

Science is daily and rapidly moving toward the great discoveries in 
chemistry and physics, organology, and anthropology. lieamed men 
ought to be free from preconceptions and prejudices of every kind; yet, 
although thought and opinion are now free, scientists are still the same 
men as of old. A Utopian dreamer is he who thinks that man ever 
changes with the evolution and development of new ideas. The aoO 
may be well fertilized and made to yield with every year a greater and 
better variety of fruit; but, dig a little deeper than the stratum required 
for the crop, and the same earth will be found in the subsoil as was there 
before the first furrow was turned. 

Not many years ago tlie person who questioned the infallibility of 
some theological dogma was branded at once an iconoclast and an 
infidel. Vae tdctis! .... Science has conquered. But in its turn the 
victor claims the same infallibility, though it equally fails to prove its 
right. Tempora muiantur ei nos mutamur in illis^ the saying <if the 
good old Lotharius, applies to the case. Nevertheless we feel as if we 
had some right to question the high-priests of science. 

For many years we have watched the development and growth of 
that apple of discord — modern spirituausm. Familiar with its litoa- 
ture both in Europe and America, we have closely and eageriy witnessed 
its interminable controversies and compared its contradictory hypo- 
theses. Many educated men and women — heterodox spiritualists of 
course — have tried to fathom the Protean phenomena. The odjj 
result was that they came to the following conclusion: whatever may 
be the reason of these constant failures — whether such are to be hud 
at the door of the investigators themselves, or of the secret Force at 
work — it is at least proved that, in proportion as the p^chologicd 
manifestations increase in frequency and variety, the darkness sunound- 
ing their origin becomes more impenetrable. 

Thai phenomena are actually wUnessed^ mysterious in their nahnre — 
generally and perhaps vmmgly termed spiritual — it is now idle to dmg» 
Allowing a large discount for clever fraud, what remains is quite serious 
enough to demand the careful scrutiny of science. E pur 9e miiOM^ 
the sentence spoken ages since, has passed into the category of house- 
hold words. The courage of Galileo is not now required to fling ii 
into the face of the Academy. Psychological phenomena are sXnsAg 
on the offensive. 

The position assumed by modem scientists is that even thnggh the 
occurrence of certain mysterious phenomena in the presence of the 
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mediumi^ be a fact, there is no proof that they are not due to some 
abnormal nervous condition of those individuals. The possibility that 
they may be produced by returning human spirits need not be con- 
sidered until the other question is decided. Little exception can be 
taken to this position. Unquestionably the burden of proof rests upon 
those who assert the agency of spirits. If the scientists would grapple 
with the subject in good faith, showing an earnest desire to solve the 
perplexing mystery, instead of treating it with undignified and unpro- 
fessional contempt, they would be open to no censure. True, the great 
majority of 'spiritual' communications are calculated to disgust in- 
vestigators of even moderate intelligence. Even when genuine they 
are trivial, commonplace, and often vulgar. During the past twenty 
years we have received through various mediums messages purporting 
to be from Shakespeare, Byron, Franklin, Peter the Great, Napoleon 
and Josephme, and even from Voltaire. The general impression made 
upon us was that the French conqueror and his consort seemed to have 
forgotten how to spell words correctly; Shakespeare and Byron had 
become chronic inebriates; and Voltaire had turned an imbecile. Who 
can blame men trained to habits of exactitude, or even simply well- 
educated persons, for hastily concluding that when so much palpable 
fraud lies upon the surface, there could hardly be truth if they should 
go to the bottom? The huckstering about of pompous names attached 
to idiotic communications has given the scientific stomach such an 
indigestion that it cannot assimilate even the great truth which Ues 
on the telegraphic plateaux of this ocean of psychological phenomena. 
They judge by its surface, covered with froth and scum. But they 
might with equal propriety deny that there is any clear water in the 
depths of the sea when an oily scum was floating upon the surface. 
Therefore, if on one hand we cannot very well blame them for stepping 
back at the first sight of what seems really repulsive, we do and have 
a right to censure them for their unwiUingness to explore deeper. Neither 
pearls nor cut diamonds are to be found lying loose on the ground; 
and these persons act as unwisely as would a professional diver, who 
should reject an oyster on account of its filthy and slimy appearance, 
when by opening it he might find a precious pearl inside tiie shell. 

Even the just and severe rebukes of some of their leading men 
are of no avail; and the fear on the part of men of science to investi- 
gate such an unpopular subject, seems to have now become a general 
panic. ** The phenomena chase the sdeniisis^ and the scientists run away 
from the phenomena^^ very pointedly remarks M. A. N. Aksakof in an 
able article on Mediumism and the St. Petersburg Scientific Committee. 
The attitude of this body of professors toward the subject which they 
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had pledged themselves to investigate was throughout simply disgraoe- 
ful. Their premature and prearranged report was so evidently partial 
and inconclusive as to call out a scornful protest even from unbelievers. 

The inconsistency of the logic of our learned gentlemen against 
the philosophy of spiritualism proper is admirably pointed out by 
Professor John Fiske — one of their own body. In a recent philo- 
sophical work. The Unseen Worlds while showing that from the voy 
definition of the terms, matter and spirit^ the existence of spirit can- 
not be demonstrated to the senses, and that thus no theory b amenabk 
to scientific tests^ he deals a severe blow at his colleagues in the follow- 
ing Unes: 

'*The testimony in such a case," he says, ''must, under the condi- 
tions of the present life, be forever inaccessible. It lies wholly outside 
the range of experience. However abundant it may be, we cannot 
expect to meet it. And, accordingly, our failure to produce it does 
not raise even the slightest presumption against our theory. When 
conceived in this way, the belief in the future life is without scientific 
support, but at the same time it is placed beyond the need of scientific 
support and the range of scientific criticism. It is a belief which no 
imaginable future advance of physical discovery can in any way im- 
pugn. It is a belief which is in no sense irrational, and which may be 
logically entertained without in the least affecting our scientific habit 
of mind, or influencing our scientific conclusions." ''If now," he adda^ 
"men of science will accept the position that spirit is not matter, nor 
governed by the laws of matter, and refrain from speculations con- 
ceming it restricted by their knowledge of material things, they will 
withdraw what is to men of religion, at present, their principal cause 
of irritation." 

But they will do no such thing. They feel incensed at the brave, 
loyal, and highly commendable surrender of such superior men as 
Wallace, and refuse to accejit even the prudent and restrictive policy 
of Mr. Crookcs. 

No other claim is advanced for a hearing of the opinions coniained m 
the present work t/ian that they are based upon many years* study of boA 
ancient magic and its modem form^ Spiritualism. The former, even 
now, when phenomena of the same nature have become so familiar to 
all, is commonly set down as clever jugglery. The latter, when over- 
whelming evidence precludes the possibility of truthfully declaring it 
charlatanry, is denominated a universal hallucination. 

Many years of wandering among 'heathen' and 'Christian* magi- 
cians, occultists, mesraerisers and the tuUi quanti of white and blad 
art, ought to be sufficient, we think, to give us a certain right to fed 
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competent to take a practical view of this doubted and very complicated 
question. We have associated with the fakirs, the holy men of India, 
and seen them when in intercourse with the Pitris, We have watched 
the proceedings and modus operandi of the howling and dancing der- 
vishes; held friendly communications with the marabouts of European 
and Asiatic Turkey; and the serpent-charmers of Damascus and Benares 
have but few secrets that we have not had the fortune to study. There- 
fore, when scientists who have never had an opportunity of living 
among these oriental jugglers and can judge at the best but super- 
ficially, tell us that there is naught in their performances but mere 
tricks of prestidigitation, we cannot help feeling a profound regret 
for such hasty conclusions. That such pretentious claims 3hould be 
made to a thorough analysis of the powers of nature, and at the same 
time such unpardonable neglect displayed regarding questions of a pure- 
ly physiological and psychological character, and astounding phenomena 
rejected without either examination or appeal, is an exhibition of in- 
consistency strongly savoring of timidity, if not of moral obliquity. 

If, therefore, we should ever receive from some contemporaneous 
Faraday the same fling that that gentleman made years since, when, 
with more sincerity than good breeding, he said that '*many dogs 
have the power of coming to much more logical conclusions than some 
spiritualists," ^^ we fear we must still persist. Abuse is not argument, 
least of all proof. Because such men as Huxley and lyndall denomi- 
nate spiritualism ""a degrading belief" and oriental magic "jugglery," 
they cannot thereby take from truth its verity. Skepticism, whether 
it proceeds from a scientific or an ignorant brain, is unable to overturn 
the immortality of our souls — if such immortality is a fact — and 
plunge them into post-mortem annihilation. "Reason is subject to 
error," says Aristotle; so is opinion; and the personal views of the 
most learned philosopher are often more liable to be proved erroneous 
than the plain common sense of his own illiterate cook. In the Tales 
of the Impious Khalifa Barrachias-Hassan-Oglu, the Arabian sage holds 
a wise discourse: "Beware, O my son, of self -incense," he says. "It 
is the most dangerous, on account of its agreeable intoxication. Profit 
by thy own wisdom, but learn to respect the wisdom of thy fathers 
likewise. And remember, O my beloved, that the light of Allah's 
truth will often penetrate much easier an empty head, than one that 
is so cranuned with learning that many a silver ray is crowded out 
for want of space; . . . such is the case with our over-wise Kadi." 

158. W. Crookes, p. b. s.: Researches in the Phenomena of SptrUutdism^ 

p. 48: London, 1874. 
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These representatives of modem science in both hemispheres seem 
never to have exhibited more scorn, or to have felt more bitterly toward 
the unsolvable mystery, than since Mr. Crookes began the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena in London. This courageous gentkoEian was 
the first to introduce to the pubUc one of those alleged 'materialised' 
sentries that guard the forbidden gates. Following after him» sevend 
other learned members of the scientific body had the rare integrity, 
combined with a degree of courage, which, in view of the unpopularity 
of the subject, may be deemed heroic, to take the phenomena in hand. 

But alas! although the spirit indeed was willing, the mortal flesh 
proved weak. Ridicule was more than the majority of them could 
bear; and so the heaviest burden was thrown upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Crookes. An account of the benefit this gentleman reaped from 
his disinterested investigations* and the thanks he received from his 
own brother scientists, can be found in his book entitled,. Aeaeardket 
in the Phenomena of SpirUiudiam. 

After a while the members appointed on the Conunittee of the 
Dialectical Society and Mr. Crookes, who had applied to his mediums 
the most crucial tests, were forced by an impatient public to report in 
so many plain words what they had seen. But what could they say, 
except the truth? Thus they were compelled to acknowledge: Ist. Thit 
the phenomena which theyy at least, had witnessed, were genuine, and 
impossible to simulate; thus showing that manifestations produced 
by some unknown force, could and did happen. 2d. That whether 
the phenomena were produced by disembodied spirits or other analogous 
entities, they could not tell; but that manifestations, thorou^^ily up- 
setting many preconceived theories as to natural laws, did happen and 
were undeniable. Several of these occurred in their own families. 
3d. That, notwithstanding all their combined efforts to the contraiy, 
beyond the indisputable fact of the reality of the phenomena, ** glimpses 
of natural action not yet reduced to law," *" they, to borrow the ci- 
pression of the Count de Gabalis, ''could make neither head nor 
taUonV 

Now this was precisely what a skeptical public had not bargained for* 
The discomfiture of the believers in spiritualism had been impatientilj 
anticipated before the conclusions of Messrs. Crookes, Variey, and the 
Dialectical Society were announced. Such a confession on the part of 
their brother-scientists was too humiliating for the pride of even those 
who had timorously abstained from investigation. It was regarded as 
really too much, that such vulgar and repulsive manifestations of phe- 
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nomena which had always, by common consent of educated people, 
been regarded as nursery tales, fit only to amuse hysterical servant- 
girls and afford revenue to professioncd somnambulists — that mani- 
festations which had been consigned by the Academy and Institute 
of Paris to obUvion, should so impertinently elude detection at the 
hands of experts in physical sciences. 

A tornado of indignation followed the confession. Mr. Crookes de- 
picts it in his chapter on Psychic Force. He heads it very pointedly 
with the quotation from Galvani: "I am attacked by two very op- 
posite sects — the scientists and the know-nothings. Yet I know that 
I have discovered one of the greatest forces in nature." He then pro- 
ceeds: 

'*It was taken for granted by the writers that the results of my 
experiments would be in accordance with their preconceptions. What 
they really desired was not the truths but an additional witness in favor 
of their own foregone conclusion. When they found the facts which 
that investigation established could not be made to fit those opinions, 
why, — *so much the worse for the facts.' They try to creep out of 
their own confident reconmiendations of the inquiry by declaring 
'that Mr. Home is a clever conjurer who has duped us all.' 'Mr. 
Crookes might with equal propriety examine the performances of 
an Indian juggler.' 'Mr. Crookes must get better witnesses before 
he can be believed.' 'The thing is too absurd to be treated seriously.' 
'It is impossible, and therefore can't be.' (I never said it was possible, 
I only said it was true.) 'The observers have all been biologized, 
and fancy they saw things occur which really never took place,' etc., 
etc., etc.' " ^« 

After expending their energy on such puerile theories as 'unconscious 
cerebration,' 'involuntary muscular contraction,' and the sublimely 
ridiculous one of the 'cracking knee-joints' (le muscle craqueur); after 
meeting ignominious failures by the obstinate surviv&l of the new force, 
and finally, after every desperate effort to compass its obliteration, 
these JUii diffidentiae — as Paul calls their class — thought best to give 
up the whole thing in disgust. Sacrificing their courageously persever- 
ing brethren as a holocaust on the altar of public opinion, they with- 
drew in dignified silence. Leaving the arena of investigation to more 
fearless champions, these unlucky experimenters are not likely ever to 
enter it again.^^^ It is easier by far to deny the reality of such mani- 
festations from a secure distance, than find for them a proper place 

160. Ibid., p. 21, sq. 
161. A. N. Aksakof : Phenomena of Mediumism. 
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among the classes of natural phenomena accepted by exact sdenoe. 
And how can they, since all such phenomena pertain to pflycbology, 
and the latter, with its occult and mysterious powers, is a terra ineogmia 
for modem science. Thus, powerless to explain that which proceeds 
directly from the nature of the human soul itself — the existence of 
which nmst of them deny — unwilling at the same time, to confess 
their ignorance, scientists retaliate very unjustly on those who bdieve 
in the evidence of their senses without any pretense to acienoe. 

''A kick from thee, O Jupiter! is sweet," says the poet TVetiakowsky, 
in an old Russian tragedy. Rude as those Jupiters of science may 
be occasionally toward us credulous mortals, their vast learning — in 
less abstruse questions, we mean — if not their manners, entitles than 
to public respect. But unfortunately it is not the gods who shoot 
the loudest. 

The eloquent Tertullian, speaking of Satan and his imps, whom he 
accuses of ever mimicking the Creator's works, denominates them the 
** monkeys of God." It is fortunate for the philosophicules that we have 
no modem Tertullian to consign them to an immortality of contempt as 
the "monkeys of science." 

But to return to genuine scientists. "Phenomena of a merely ob- 
jective character," says A. N. Aksakof, "force themselves upon the rep- 
resentatives of exact sciences for investigation and explanation; but 
the high-priests of science, in the face of apparently such a simple ques- 
tion . . . are totally disconcerted! This subject seems to have the 
privilege of forcing them to betray, not only the highest code of moralily 
— truth, but also the supreme law of science — experimenit . . . They 
feel that there is something (oo serious underlying it. The cases of 
Hare, Crookes, de Morgan, Varley, Wallace, and Butleroff create a 
panic! They fear that as soon as they concede one step, they wiD 
have to yield the whole ground. Time-honored principles, the contem- 
plative speculations of a whole life, of a long line of generations, are aD 
staked on a single card!" *^ 

In the face of such experience as that of Crookes and the Dialecti- 
cal Society, of Wallace and the late Professor Hare, what can we expect 
from our luminaries of erudition? Their attitude toward the iinA*nimhk 
phenomena is in itself another phenomenon. It is simply incomprdiensi* 
ble, unless we admit the possibility of another psychological dinf^tMie, as 
mysterious and contagious as hydrophobia. Although we claim no 
honor for this new discovery, we nevertheless propose to recognise it 
under the name of scientific psychophobia. 

162. Ibid. 
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They ought to have learned by this time, in the school of bitter ex- 
perience, that they can rely on the self-suflSciency of the positive sciences 
only to a certain point; and that, so long as there remains one single 
unexplained mystery in nature, the word impossible* is a dangerous 
word for them to pronounce. 

In the Researches on the Phenomena of Spiritiudism^^^ Mr! Crookes 
submits to the option of the reader eight theories '*to account for the 
phenomena observed." 

These theories run as follows: 

** First Theory. — ^The phenomena are all the result of tricks, clever 
mechanical arrangements, or legerdemain; the mediums are impostors, 
and the rest of the company fools. 

** Second Theory. — ^The persons at a sSance are the victims of a sort 
of mania, or delusion, and imagine phenomena to occur which have no 
real objective existence. 

" Third Theory. — ^The whole is the result of conscious or unconscious 
cerebral action. 

** Fourth Theory. — ^The result of the spirit of the medium, perhaps 
in association with the spirits of some or all of the people present. 

** Fifth Theory. — ^The actions of. evil spirits, or devils, personifying 
whom or what they please, in order to undermine Christianity, and ruin 
men's souls. [Theory of our theologians.] 

** Sixth Theory. — ^The actions of a separate order of beings Uving on 
this earth, but invisible and immaterial to us. Able, however, occasion- 
ally to manifest their presence. Known in almost all countries and ages 
as daemons (not necessarially bad), gnomes, fairies, kobolds, elves, gob- 
lins, Fuck, etc. [One of the claims of the kabalists.] 

** Seventh Theory. — ^The actions of departed human beings — the 
spiritual [-ist] theory par excellence. 

'* Eighth Theory. — ^The psychic force theory ... an adjunct to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh theories." 

The first of these theories having been proved valid only in excep- 
tional, though unfortunately still too frequent cases, must be ruled out 
as having no material bearing upon the phenomena themselves. Theories 
the second and the third are the last crumbUng entrenchments of the 
guerilla of skeptics and materialists, and remain, as lawyers say, Adhuc 
sub judice lis est. Thus we can deal in this work but with the four 
remaining ones, .the last, eighth, theory being according to Mr. Crookes's 
opinion but 'a necessary adjunct' of the others. 

163. Pp. 98-100. 
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How subject even a scientific opinion is to error, we may see if we 
only compare the several articles on spiritualist phenomena from the 
able pen of that gentleman, which appeared from 1870 to 1875. Li 
one of the first we read: . . . *'the increased employment of scientific 
methods will promote exact observation and greater love of truth 
among inquirers, and will produce a race of observers who wiU drwe ike 
worthless residuum of spiritualism hence into the unknown limbo of tnape 
and necromancy.** ^** And in 1874 we read, over his own signature, 
minute and most interesting descriptions of the materialised 'spirit* — 
KaUe King! i« 

It is hardly possible to suppose that Mr. Crookes could be mider 
electro-biological influence or hallucination for two or three consecutive 
years. The 'spirit' appeared in his own house, in his library, mider 
the most crucial tests, and was seen, felt, and heard by hundreds of 
persons. 

But Mr. Crookes denies that he ever took Katie King for a disem- 
bodied spirit. What was it then? If it was not Miss Florenoe Cook, 
and his word is our sufficient guarantee for it — then it was either the 
* spirit' of one who had Uved on earth, or one of those that come direct^ 
under the sixth theory of the eight the eminent scientist offers to the 
public choice. It must have been one of the classes named: Fairiei» 
Kobolds, Gnomes, Elves, Goblins, or a Puck.^* 

Yes; Katie King must have been a fairy — a Titania. For to a faiiy 
only could be applied with propriety the following poetic effusion whidi 
Mr. Crookes quotes in describing this wonderful 'spirit*: 

"Round her she made an atmosphere of life; 

The very air seemed lighter from her eyes; 
They were so soft and beautiful and rife 

With all we can imagine of the skies; 
Her overpowering presence makes you fed 
It would not be idolatry to kneeir ^ 

And thus after having written, in 1870, his severe sentence agunil 
spiritualism and magic; after saying that even at that moment he 
believed ^'the whole affair a superstition, or at least an une]q>laiDed 
trick — a delusion of the senses";*" Mr. Crookes, in 1874, doses his 
letter with the following memorable words: — "To imagine, I say, the 
Katie King of the last three years to be the result of imposture doei 
more violence to one*s reason and common sense than to believe her 
to be what she herself affirms." *^ This last remark, moreov^, ooQ- 
clusively proves that: 1. Notwithstanding Mr. Crookes's full eonvic- 
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lion that the somebody calling herself Katie King was neither the 
medium nor some confederate, but on the contrary ah unknown force 
in nature, which — like love — ''laughs at locksmiths"; 2. That al- 
beit that hitherto unrecognised form of Force had become with him 
"not a matter of opinion, but of absolute knowledge," — the eminent 
investigator still did not abandon to the last his skeptical attitude 
toward the question. In short he firmly beUeves in the phenomenon, 
but cannot accept the idea of its being the human 'spirit' of a departed 
somebody. 

It seems to us that as far as public prejudice goes, Mr. Crookes 
solves one mystery by creating a still deeper one: the obscurum per 
obscurius. In other words, rejecting **ihe vxyrthless residuum of spiritual' 
ism" the courageous scientist fearlessly plunges into his own **unknoifm 
limbo of magic and necr(mancyr 

The recognised laws of physical science account for but a few of the 
more objective of the so-called spiritual phenomena. While proving 
the reality of certain visible effects of an unknown force, they have 
not thus far enabled scientists to control at will even this aspect of 
the phenomena. The truth is that the professors have not yet dis- 
covered the necessary conditions of their occurrence. They must go 
as deeply into the study of the triple nature of man — physiological, 
psychological, and divine — as did their predecessors, the magicians, 
theurgists and thaumaturgists of old. Until the present moment, even 
those who have investigated the phenomena as thoroughly and impar- 
tially as Mr. Crookes have set aside the cause as something not to be 
discovered now, if ever. They have troubled themselves no more about 
that than about the first cause of the correlation of forces in cosmic 
phenomena, whose endless effects they are at such pains to observe 
and classify. Their course has been as unwise as that of a man who 
should attempt to discover the sources of a river by exploring toward 
its mouth. It has so narrowed their views of the possibilities of natural 
law that very simple forms of occult phenomena have necessitated 
the denial that they can occur unless miracles are possible; and 
this being a scientific absurdity the result has been that physical science 
has latterly been losing prestige. If scientists had studied the so- 
called 'miracles' instead of denying them, many secret laws of nature 
comprehended by the ancients would have been again discovered. 
"Conviction," says Bacon, "comes not through arguments but through 
experiments." 

The ancients were always distinguished — especially the Chaldaean 
astrologers and Magians — for their ardent love and pursuit of knowledge 
in every branch of science. They tried to penetrate the secrets of na- 
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ture in the same way as our modem naturalists, and by the on^ 
method by which this object can be obtained, namely — experimental re- 
searches and reason. If our modem philosophers cannot apprehend the 
fact that they penetrated deeper than themselves into the mysteries of 
the universe, this does not constitute a valid reason why the credit of 
possessing this knowledge should be denied them or the imputation of 
superstition laid at their door. Nothing warrants the charge; and every 
new archaeological discover^'' miUtates against the assumption. As 
chemists they were unequaled, and in his famous lecture on The Lod 
Arts Wendell Phillips says: ''The chemistry of the most ancient period 
ha d reached a point which we have never even approached.** The secret of 
tffe malleable gi a.»r v which ''if supported by one end by its own wei^t, 
in ti^^tylioufS dw^indles down to a fine line that you can curve around 
your wTist," would be as difficult to rediscover in our civilized countries 
as to fly to the moon. ^^ ^ 

The fabrication of a cup of glass which was brought byS^^ ^adle^ 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius *^ — a cup " which he dashed up^t&e 
marble pavement, and it was not crushed nor broken by the fall/* and 
which as it got ''dented some" was easily brought into shape again with 
a hammer, is a historic fact. If it is doubted now it is merely because 
the modems cannot do the same. And yet in Samarkand and some 
monasteries of Tibet ^'h cups and d a^swarp piay b e found to 
^ day; nay, there are persons who claim that they can make tne same Dy 
virtue of their knowledge of the much-ridiculed and ever-doubted aUcor 
hest — the universal solvent. As to this agent that Paracelsus and Van 
Helmont maintain to be a certain fluid in nature, "capable of reducing 
all sublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, into their au 
primum, or the original matter of which they are compos^; or into a 
uniform, equable and potable liquor, that will unite with water and 
the juices of all bodies, and yet retain its o^'n radical virtues; and if 
again mixed with itself will thereby be converted into pure elementaiy 
water, " ^^^ what impossibilities prevent our crediting the statement? 
Why should it not exist and why the idea be considered Utopian? Is it 
again because our modern chemists are unable to produce it? But suri^ 
it may be conceived without any great effort of imagination that dl 
bodies must have originally come from some first matter, and that this 
matter, according to the lessons of astronomy, geology and physics, most 
have been a fluid. Why should noi^ld — of whose g enesis our aciaii - 
tists know so little — have been originally a primitive or basic maikf^ 
goldy a ponderable fluid which, as Van Helmont says, *'from its own 
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nature, or a strong cohesion between its particles, acquired afterward a 
solid form "? ^^ There seems to be very little absurdity in believing in a 
"universal ens that resolves all bodies into their ens genitcde" Van 
Helmont calls it ''the highest and most successful of all salts, which 
having obtained the supreme degree of simplicity, purity, subtlety, en- 
joys alone the faculty of remaining unchanged and unimpaired by the 
subjects it works upon, and of dissolving the most stubborn and un- 
tractable bodies, as stones, gems, glass, earth, sulphur, metals, etc., 
into red salt equal in weight to the matter dissolved; and this with as 
much ease as hot water melts down snow." ^^ 

It is into this fluid that the makers of malleable glass claimed, and 
now claim, that they immersed common glass for several hours, to 
acquire the property of malleability. 

We have a ready and palpable proof of such possibilities. A foreign 
correspondent of the Theosophical Society, a well-known medical prac- 
titioner, and one who has studied the occult sciences for upward of thirty 
years, has succeeded in obtaining what he terms the "true oil of gold," 
t. e., the primal element. Chemists and physicists have seen and exam- 
ined it, and were driven to confess that they neither knew how it was 
obtained nor could they do the same. That he desires his name to 
remain unknown is not to be wondered at; ridicule and public prejudice 
are more dangerous sometimes than the inquisition of old. This ' Adamic 
earth ' is next-door neighbor to the alkakesU and is one of the most im- 
portant secrets of the alchemists. No Kabalist will reveal it to the 
world, for, as he expresses it in the well-known jargon, "it would ex- 
plain the eagles of the alchemists, and how the eagles' wings are clipped," 
a secret that it took Thomas Vaughan (Eugenius Fhilalethes) twenty 
years to learn. 

As the dawn of physical science broke into a glaring daylight, the 
spiritual sciences merged deeper and deeper into night, and in their turn 
they were denied. So now these greatest masters in psychology are 
looked upon as "ignorant and superstitious ancestors, " as mountebanks 
and jugglers; because forsooth the sun of modem learning shines so 
brightly today that it has become axiomatic to say that the philosophers 
and men of science of the olden time knew nothing, and lived in a night 
of superstition. But their traducers forget that the sun of today will 
seem dark by comparison with the luminary of tomorrow, whether justly 
or not; and as the men of our century think their ancestors ignorant, 
perhaps their own descendants will count them for know-nothings. The 
world moves in cycles. The coming races will be but the reproductions 
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of races long bygone; as we pei'haps are the images of those who lived a 
hundred centuries ago. The time will come when those who now public- 
ly slander the Ilermetists, but ponder in secret their dust-covered 
volumes; who plagiarize their ideas, assimilate and give them out as 
their own — will receive their dues. "Who," honestly exdaims Pfaff 
" — what man has ever taken more comprehensive views of nature than 
Paracelsus? He was the bold creator of chemical medicines; the founder 
of courageous parties; victorious in controversy, belonging to those 
spirits who have created amongst us a new mode of thinking on the 
natural existence of things. What he scattered through his writings on 
the philosopher's stone, on pygmies and spirits of the mines, on signs, 
on hamunculi and the elixir of life, and which is employed by many to 
lower his estimation, cannot extinguish our grateful remembrance of his 
general works, nor our admiration of his free, bold exertions* and his 
noble, intellectual life." *'* 

More than one pathologist, chemist, homoeopathist, and magnetist 
has quenched his thirst for knowledge in the books of Paracelsus. 
Frederick Hufeland got his theoretical doctrines on infection from this 
medieval "quack," as Sprengel delights in calling one who was immeas- 
urably higher than himself. Hemmann, who endeavors to vindicate this 
great philosopher, and nobly tries to rehabilitate his slandered memo- 
ry, calls him the ** greatest chemist of his time." *^ So do Professor 
Molitor *^* and Dr. Ennemoser, the eminent German psychologist^ 
According to their criticisms on the labors of this Hermetist, Paracelsus 
is the most "wondrous intellect of his age," a "noble genius." But our 
modern lights assume to know better, and the ideas of the Rosienidaiis 
about the elementary spirits, the goblins and the elves, have sunk into 
the * limbo of magic' and fairy tales for early childhood.*^ 

We are quite ready to concede to skeptics that one-half, and even 
more, of seeming phenomena are but more or less clever fraud. Recent 
exposures, especially of 'materializing' mediums, prove the fact only 
too well. Unquestionably other exposures are still in store, and this 
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will continue until tests have become so perfect and spiritualists so 
reasonable as no longer to furnish opportunity to mediums, or weapons 
to adversaries. 

What should sensible spiritualists think of the character of angel 
guides who after monopolizing, perhaps for years, a poor medium's 
time, health and means, suddenly abandon him when he most needs 
their help? None but creatures without soul or conscience would be 
guilty of such injustice. Conditions? — Mere sophistry. What sort 
of 'spirits' must they be who would not summon if necessary an army 
of 'spirit-friends' (if such there be) to snatch the innocent medium 
from the pit dug for his feet? Such things happened in the olden time, 
such may happen now. There were apparitions before modem spiritual- 
isniy and pherumiena like ours in every previous age. If modem mani- 
festations are realities and palpable facts, so must have been the so- 
called 'miracles' and thaumaturgic exploits of old; or if the latter 
are but fictions of superstition so must be the former, for they rest on 
no better testimony. 

But in this daily-increasing torrent of occult phenomena rushing 
from one side of the globe to the other, though two-thirds of the mani- 
festations are proved spurious, what of those which are proved genuine 
beyond doubt or cavil? Among these may be found communications 
coming through non-professional as well as professional mediums, which 
are sublime and divinely grand. Often through young children and 
simple-minded ignorant persons we receive philosophical teachings and 
precepts, poetry and inspirational orations, music and paintings that 
are fully worthy of the reputations of their alleged authors. Their 
prophecies are often verified and their moral disquisitions beneficent, 
though the latter are of rarer occurence. Who are those spirits, what 
those powers or intelligences which are evidently oviside of the medium 
proper, and entities per sef These intelligences deserve the appellation; 
and they differ as widely from the generaUty of spooks and goblins 
that hover around the cabinets for physical manifestations, as day 
from night. 

We must confess that the situation appears to be very grave. The 
control of mediums by such unprincipled and lying 'spirits ' is constantly 
becoming moie and more general; and the pernicious effects of seeming 
diabolism constantly multiply. Some ot the best mediums axe abandon- 
ing the public rostrum and retiring from this influence; and the move- 
ment is drifting churchward. We venture the prediction that unless 
spirituahsts set about the study of ancient philosophy and learn to dis- 
tinguish kinds of 'spirits' and how to guard tiiemselves against the baser 
sort, twenty-five years will hardly elapse before they will have to fly 
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to the Romish communion to escape these 'guides* and 'controls' that 
they have fondled so long. The signs of this catastrophe already exhibit 
themselves. At a recent convention in Philadelphia it was seriously 
proposed to organize a sect of Christian Spiritualists! This is because, 
having withdrawn from the church and learned nothing of the philosopl^ 
of the phenomena, or the nature of their spirits, they are drifting about 
on a sea of uncertainty like a ship without compass or ruddfn*. They 
cannot escape the dilemma; they must choose between Porphyiy and 
Pio Xono. 

While men of genuine science, such as Wallace, Crookes, Wagner, 
Butlerof , Varley, Buchanan, Hare, Reichenbach, Thury, Perty, De Mor- 
gan, Hoffman, Goldschmidt, W. Gregory-, Flammarion, Sergeant Gxx 
and many others, firmly l^elievc in the current phenomena, many of the 
above-named reject the theorj' of departed spirits. Therefore it seems 
but logical to think that if the Ix)ndon " Katie King,' the only material- 
ized something which the pubhc is obliged more or less to credit out of 
respect to science, is not the spirit of an ex-mortal, then it must be the 
astral solidified shadow either of one of the Rosicrucian spooks — "'fan- 
tasies of superstition" — or of some as yet unexplained force in nature. 
Be it however a ''spirit of health or goblin damned/* it is of little conse- 
quence; for if it be once proved that its organism is not solid matter, 
then it must be and is a 'spirit,' an apparition, a breath. It is an intel- 
ligence which acts outside our organisms and therefore must belong to 
some existing even though unseen race of beings. But what is it? 
\\liat is this something which thinks and even speaks but yet is not 
human, that is impalpable and yet not a disembodied spirit; that simii- 
lates affection, passion, remorse, fear, joy, yet feels none of them? What 
is this canting creature which rejoices in cheating the truthful inquirer 
and mocking at sacred human feeling.^ For, if not Mr. Crookes'a Katie 
King, other similar creatures have done these things. Who can fathom 
the mystery? The true psychologist alone. And where should he go 
for his text-lxK)ks but to the neglected alcoves of libraries where the 
works of despised Hermetists and theiirgists have been gathering dust 
these many years.^ 

Says Henry More, the revered English Platonist, in his answer to aa 
attack on the believers in 'spiritual' and magic phenomena by a skeptic 
of that age named Webster: ^'^ "As for that other opinion, that the 
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greater part of the reformed divines hold that it was the Devil that 
appeared in Samuel's shape, . . . (nor do I doubt but that in many of 
these necromantic apparitions, they are ludicrous spirits, not the souls 
of the deceased that appear), yet I am clear for the appearing of the soul 
of Samuel . . . and as clear that in other necromancies it may be . . . 
such kind of spirits, as Porphyrins above describes, 'that change them- 
selves into onmifarious forms and shapes, and one while act the parts 
of daemons, another while of angels or gods, and another while of the- 
souls of the deceased.* And I confess such a spirit as this might personate 
Samuel here, for anything Webster alleged to the contrary, for his 
arguments indeed are wonderfully weak and wooden." 

When such a metaphysician and philosopher as Henry More gives 
such testimony as this, we may well assume our point to have been well 
taken. Learned investigators, all very skeptical as to spirits in general 
and 'departed human spirits' in particular, during the last twenty years 
have taxed their brains to invent new names for an old thing. Thus, 
with Mr. Crookes and Sergeant Cox, it is the "psychic force." Pro- 
fessor Thury of Geneva calls it the "psychode" or ectenic force; Pro- 
fessor Balfour Stewart, the "electro-biological power"; Faraday, the 
"great master of experimental philosophy in physics," but apparently a 
novice in psychology, superciliously termed it an "unconscious muscu- 
lar action," an "unconscious cerebration," and what not; Sir William 
Hamilton, a "latent thought"; Dr. Carpenter, "the ideo-motor princi- 
ple," etc., etc. So many scientists — so many names. 

Years ago the old (jerman philosopher, Schopenhauer, disposed of 
this force and matter at the same time; and since the conversion of 
Mr. Wallace, the great anthropologist has evidently adopted his ideas. 
Schopenhauer's doctrine is that the universe is but the manifestation of 
the will. Every force in nature is also an eflPect of will, representing a 
higher or lower degree of its objectiveness. It is the teaching of Plato, 
who stated distinctly that everything visible was created or evolved out 
of the invisible and eternal will, and after its fashion. Our Heaven — 
he says — was produced according to the eternal pattern of the 'Ideal 
World,' contained, as everything else, in the dodecahedron, the geomet- 
rical model used by the Deity.^*^ With Plato the Primal Being is an 
emanation of the Demiurgic Mind (Nous), which contains from the eter- 
nity the **idea** of the "to be created world" within itself, and which 
idea it produces out of itself. ^^ The laws of nature are the estab- 
lished relations of this idea to the forms of its manifestations; "these 
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forms," says Schopenhauer, ''are time, space, and causality. Through 
time and space the idea varies in its numberless manifestations.'* 

These ideas are far from being new, and even with Plato they were 
not original. This is what we read in the Chaldaean Oracles: ^'^ "The 
works of nature coexist with the intellectual [vocpos], spiritual Li^t 
of the Father. For it is the soul [^x^l ^'hich adorned the great heaven, 
and which adorns it after the Father.*' 

''The incorporeal world then was already completed, having its seat 
in the Divine Reason," says Philo,*" who is erroneously accused of 
deriving his philosophy from Plato^s. 

In the Theogony of Mochus we find Aether first, and then the air; 
the two principles from which Ulom, the intelligible [yotfro^] God (the 
visible universe of matter), is bom.^" 

In the Orphic hymns, the Eros-Phanes evolves from the Spiritual Egg, 
which the Aethereal winds impregnate. Wind *" being 'the spirit of God,' 
who is said to move in Aether "brooding over the Chaos" — the Divine 
'Idea.' "In the Hind(i Kaiha-Upanishady Purusha, the Divine Spirit, 
already stands before the original matter, from whose union springs the 
great Soul of the World, Mahd-Atmd, Brahm, the Spirit of life*';** 
these latter appellations are identical with the Universal Soul, or Anima 
Mundi, and the Astral Light of the theurgists and kabalists. 

Pythagoras brought his doctrines from the eastern sanctuaries, and 
Plato compiled them into a form more intelligible to the luiinitiated 
mind than the mysterious numerals of the sage whose doctrines he had 
fully embraced. Thus the Cosmos is 'the Son' with Plato, having for 
his father and mother the Divine Thought and Matter.^*' 

"The Egyptians," says Dunlap,^^ "distinguish between an oldvmnd 
younger Horus, the former the brother of Osiris, the latter the son of 
Osiris and Isis." The first is the Idea of the world remaining in the 
Demiurgic Mind, "born in darkness before the creation of the world.** 
The second Horus is this *Idea' going forth from the Logos^ becoming 
clothed with matter, and assuming an actual existence.^ 

"The mundane God, eternal, boundless, young and old, of winding 
form," '* say the Chaldaean Oracles, 

This "winding form" is a figure to express the vibratory motion of 
the Astral Light, Hith which the ancient priests were perfectly wdl 
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acquainted, though they may have diflPered with modem scientists in 
their views of the ether; for in the Aether they placed the Eternal 
Idea pervading the Universe, or the WiU which becomes Force and 
creates or organizes matter, 

"The will," says Van Helmont, "is the first of all powers. For 
through the will of the Creator all things were made and put in motion. 
. . . The will is the property of all spiritual beings, and displays itself in 
them the more actively the more they are freed from matter." "^ And 
Paracelsus, "the divine," as he was called, adds in the same strain: 
*' Faith must confirm the imagination, for faith establishes the toiU, . . . 
Determined will is a beginning of all magical operations. Because men 
do not perfectly imagine and believe, the result is that the arts are 
uncertain, while they might be perfectly certain." 

The mere power of opposition possessed by unbelief and skepticism, if 
projected in a current of equal force, can check the other, and sometimes 
completely neutralize it. Why should spiritualists wonder that the 
presence of some strong skeptics, or of those who, feeling bitterly opposed 
to the phenomenon, unconsciously exercise their will-power in opposition, 
hinders and often stops altogether the manifestations? If there is no 
conscious power on earth but sometimes finds another to interfere with or 
even counterbalance, why wonder when the unconscious^ passive power 
of a medium is suddenly paralysed in its effects by another opposing one, 
though it be also unconsciously exercised? IVofessors Faraday and 
Tyndall boasted that their presence at a circle would stop at once every 
manifestation. This fact alone ought to have proved to the eminent 
scientists that some force in these phenomena was worthy of arresting 
their attention. As a scientist. Prof. Tyndall was perhaps pre-eminent in 
the circle of those who were present at the siance; as a shrewd observer 
not easily deceived by a tricky medium, he was perhaps no better than, 
if as clever as others in the room, and if the manifestations were but a 
fraud so ingenious as to deceive the others, they would not have stopped 
even on his account. What medium can ever boast of such phenomena 
as were produced by Jesus, and the apostle Paul after him? Yet even 
Jesus met with cases where the unconscious force of resistance over- 
powered even his so well directed current of will. "And he did not 
many mighty works there, because of their unbelief." 

There is a reflexion of eveiy one of these views in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy. Our 'investigating' scientists might consult his works with 
profit. They will find therein many a strange hypothesis founded on old 
ideas; speculations on the *new' phenomena, which may prove as rea- 
sonable as any; and be saved the useless trouble of inventing new 
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theories. The psychic and ectenic forces, the *ideo-motor* and 'electio- 
biological powers*; 'latent thought' and even 'unconscious cerebra- 
tion' theories, can be condensed into two words: the kabalistic astral 

UGHT. 

The bold theories and opinions expressed in Schopenhauer's works 
diflPer widely from those of the majority of our orthodox scientists. "In 
reality," remarks this daring speculator, ''there is neither maUer nor 
spirit. . . . The tendency to gravitation in a stone is as unexplainable as 
thought in human brain. ... If matter can — no one knows why — fall 
to the ground, then it can also — no one knows why — think.- ... As 
soon, even in mechanics, as we pass beyond the purely mathematical, 
as soon as we reach the inscrutable, adhesion, gra\ntation» and so on, we 
are faced by phenomena which are to our senses as mysterious as the 
WILL and THOUGHT in man — we find ourselves facing the incompre- 
hensible, for such is every force in nature. Where is then that matter 
which you all pretend to know so well; and from which — being so 
familiar with it — you draw all your conclusions and explanations, and 
attribute to it all things? . . . That which can be fully realized by our 
reason and senses, is but the superficial: they can never reach the true 
inner substance of things. Such was the opinion of Kant. If you con- 
sider that there is in a human head some sort of a spirit^ then you are 
obliged to concede the same to a stone. If your dead and utterly passive 
matter can manifest a tendency toward gravitation, or, like electricity, 
attract and repel, and send out sparks — then, as well as the brain, it can 
also think. In short, every particle of the so-called spirit we can replace 
with an equivalent of matter, and every particle of matter replace with 
spirit. . . . Thus it is not the Cartesian division of all things into matter 
and spirit that can ever be found philosoi)hically exact; but only if we 
divide them into will and manifestation, which form of division has 
naught to do with the former. For it si)iritualizes everything: all that 
which is in the first instance rt*al and objective — body and matt^ — it 
transforms into a representation, and every manifestation into will." * 

These views corroborate what we have expressed about the various 
names given to the same thing. The disputants are battling abqut mere 
words. Call the phenomena force, energy, electricity or niagnetkm;wiIL 
or spirit-power, they will ever be the partial manifestation ci the aoiil^— 
whether disembodied or imprisoned for a while in its body — (rf a por> 
tion of that intelligent, omnipotent, and individual will, pervading all 
nature, and known, through the insufficiency of human language to 
express correctly psychological images, as — GOD. 

The ideas of some of our sch(X)lmen about matter are, from the 
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kabalistic standing-point, in many ways erroneous. Hartmann calls 
their views "an instincttud prejudice." Furthermore he demonstrates 
that no experimenter can have anything to do with matter properly 
termed, but only with the forces into which he divides it. The visible 
effects of matter are but the effects of force. He concludes therefrom 
that what is now called matter is nothing but the aggregation of atomic 
forces, to express which the word matter is used: outside of that, mat- 
ter is for science but a word void of sense. Notwithstanding many an 
honest confession on the part of our specialists — physicists, physiolo- 
gists and chemists — that they know nothing whatever of matter,^" they 
deify it. Every new phenomenon which they find themselves unable to 
explain is triturated, compounded into incense, and burned on the altar 
of the goddess who patronizes modem scientists. 

No one can better treat his subject than does Schopenhauer in 
his Parerga. In this work he discusses at length animal magnetism, 
clairvoyance, sympathetic cures, seership, magic, omens, ghost-seeing, 
and other spiritual matters. All these manifestations, he says, ''are 
branches of one and the same tree, and furnish us with irrefutable proofs 
of the existence of a chain of beings which is based on quite a different 
order of things than that nature which has at its foimdation laws of space, 
time and adaptabiUty. This other order of things is far deeper, for it is 
the original and the direct one; in its preseace the common laws of 
nature, which are simply formal, are unavailing; therefore under its im- 
mediate action neither time nor space can separate any longer the indi- 
viduals, and the separation impendent on these forms presents no more 
insurmountable barriers for the intercourse of thoughts and the immedi- 
ate action of the will. In this manner changes may be wrought by quite 
a different course than the course of physical causality, i. e., through an 
action of the manifestation of the will exhibited in a peculiar way and 
outside the individual himself. Therefore the peculiar character of all 
the aforesaid manifestations is the visio in distante et actio in distante 
(vision and action at a distance) in relation to time as well as in re- 
lation to space." Such an action at a distance is just what constitutes 
the fundamental character of what is called magical; for such is the im- 
mediate action of our will, an action liberated from one of the causal 
conditions of phyaical action, viz., contact. 

''Besides that," continues Schopenhauer, "these manifestations pre- 
sent to us a substantial and perfectly logical contradiction to material- 
ism, and even to naturalism," because in the light of such manifestations, 
"that order of things in nature which both these philosophies seek 
to present as absolute and the only genuine, appears before us on the 
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contrary purely phenomenal and superficial, and containing at the bot- 
tom of it a substance of things a parte and perfectly independent of 
its own laws. That is why these manifestations — at least from a purel|y 
philosophical point of view — among all the facts which are presented 
to us in the domain of experiment, are beyond any comparison the 
most important. Therefore it is the duty of every scientist to ac- 
quaint himself with them." '•* 

To pass from the philosophical speculations of a man like Schopen- 
hauer to the superficial generalizations of some of the French Academi- 
cians would be profitless but for the fact that it enables us to estimate 
the intellectual grasp of the two schools of learning. What the German 
makes of profound psychological questions, we have seen. Compare 
with it the best that the astronomer Babinet and the chemist Boussin- 
gault can offer by way of explaining an important spiritualistic phe- 
nomenon. In 1854-5 these distinguished specialists presented to the 
Academy a m^moire, or monograph, whose evident object was to cor- 
roborate and at the same time make clearer Dr. Chevreuil's too com- 
plicated theory in explanation of the turning-tables (he having been a 
member of the commission for the investigation of this subject). 

We quote verbatim: ''As to the movements and oscillations aOeged 
to happen with certain tables, they can have no other cause than the in- 
visible and involuntary vibrations of the experimenter's muscular ^stem; 
the extended contraction of the muscles manifesting itself at suc^ time 
by a series of vibrations, and becoming thus a risible tremor which com- 
municates to the object a circumrotary motion. This rotation is thus 
enabled to manifest itself with a considerable energy, either by a veiy 
great speed, or by a strong resistance when it is required to stop. Hence 
the physical explanation of the phenomenon becomes dear and does 
not offer the slightest diflSculty." ^^ 

None whatever. This scientific hypothesis — or demonstration shall 
we say? — is as clear as one of M. Babinet's nebulae examined on a 
foggy night. 

And still, clear as it may be, it lacks an important feature* ue^ 
conmion sense. We are at a loss to decide whether or not Babinet 
accepts en dSsespoir de cause Hartmann's proposition that **tlie visibk 
effects of matter are nothing but the effects of a force" and, that in onkr 
to form a clear conception of matter, one must first form one of fofoe. 
The philosophy to the school of which Hartmann belongs* and whidi b 
partly accepted by several of the greatest German scientists, teaches that 
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the problem of matter can only be solved by that invisible Force, 
acquaintance with which Schopenhauer terms the ''magical knowledge*' 
and ''magical eflfect or action of Will." Thus we must first ascertain 
whether the "involuntary vibrations of the experimenter's muscular sys- 
tem," which are but "actions of matter," are influenced by a will vjvtkin 
the experimenter or without In the former case Babinet makes of him 
an unconscious epileptic; the latter, as we shall further see, he rejects 
altogether, attributing all intelligent answers of the tipping or rapping 
tables to "unconscious ventriloquism." 

We know that every exertion of will results in /orc«, and that accord- 
ing to the above-named German school the manifestations of atomic 
forces are individual actions of will, resulting in the unconscious rushing 
of atoms into the concrete image already subjectively created by the will. 
Demojcritus taught, after his instructor Leucippus, that the first princi- 
ples of all things contained in the universe were atoms and a vacuum. In 
its kabalistic sense the vacuum means in this instance the laieni Deity, or 
latent force, which at its first manifestation became will, and thus com- 
municated the first impulse to these atoms — whose agglomeration is 
matter. This vacuum was but another name for chaos, and an unsatis- 
factory one, for according to the Peripatetics "nature abhors a vacuum." 

That before Democritus the ancients were familiar with the idea of 
the indestructibility of matter is proved by their allegories and by numer- 
ous facts. Movers ^^ gives a definition of the Phoenician idea of the 
ideal sun-light as a spiritual influence issuing from the highest God, Iao» 
"the light conceirable only by intellect — the physical and spiritual 
Principle of all thin^ — out of which the soul emanates." It was the male 
Essence, or Wisdom, while the primitive matter or Chaos was the female. 
Thus the two first principles, co-eternal and infinite, were already with 
the primitive Phoenicians spirit and matter. Therefore the theory is as 
old as the world; for Democritus was not the first philosopher who taught 
it; and intuition existed in man before the ultimate development of his 
reason. But it is in the denial of the boundless and endless Entity, pos- 
sessor of that invisible Will which we for lack of a better term call God, 
that lies the powerlessness of every materialistic science to explain the 
occult phenomena. It is in the rejection a priori of everything which 
might force them to cross the boundary of exact science and step into the 
domain of psychological, or, if we prefer, metaphysical physiology, that 
we find the secret cause of their discomfiture by the manifestations, and 
their absurd theories to account for them. The ancient philosophy 
affirmed that it is in consequence of the manifestation of that Will — 
termed by Plato the Divine Idea — that everything visible and invisible 
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sprang into existence. As that Intelligent Idea which, by directing its 
sole will-power toward a center of localized forces, called objective f<Hins 
into being, so can man, the microcosm of the great Macrocosm, do the 
same in proportion with the development of his will-power. The imagi- 
nary atoms — a figure of speech employed by Democritus, and gratefuDy 
seized upon by the materialists — are like automatic workmen moved in- 
wardly by the influx of that Universal Will directed upon them, and 
which, manifesting itself as force, sets them into activity. The plan of 
the structure to be erected is in the brain of the Architect, and reflects 
his will; abstract as yet, from the instant of the conception it becomes 
concrete through these atoms which follow faithfully evciy line, pcrint 
and figure traced in the imagination of the Divine Geometer. 

As God creates, so man can create. Given a certain intensity of 
will, and the shai)cs created by the mind become subjective. Halluci- 
nations they are called, although to their creator they are real as any 
visible object is to any one else. Given a more intense and intelligent 
concentration of this will, and the form becomes concrete, visible, objec- 
tive; the man has learned the secret of secrets; he is a magician. 

The materialist should not object to this logic, for he regards thou^t 
as matter. Conceding it to \ye so, the cunning mechanism contrived fay 
the inventor, the fairy scenes bom in the poet*s brain, the gorgeous 
painting limned by the artist's fancy, the peerless statue chiseled in 
ether by the sculptor, the palaces and castles built in air by the archi- 
tect — all these, though invisible and subjective, must exist, for tbiey are 
matter, shaped and molded. AMio shall say then, that there are not 
some men of such imperial will as to be able to drag into view these 
air-drawn fancies, enveloiK^d in the hard casing of gross substance, 
tangible as well as visible.^ 

If the French scientists reaped no laurels in the new field of investi- 
gation, what more was done in England, until the day when Mr. Crocdm 
offered himself in atonement for the sins of the learned body? Why, 
Mr. Faraday some twenty years ago actually condescended to be spoken 
to once or twice upon the subject. Faraday, whose name is pronounoed 
by the anti-spiritualists in every discussion upon the phenomena as i 
sort of scientific charm against the evil-eye of Spiritualism; Faraday, who 
*' blushed" for having published his researches upon such a degrading 
belief, is now proved on good authority to have never himself sat at i 
tipping table at all ! We have but to open a few stray numbers of 
the Journal des Dubois, published while a noted Scottish medium was 
in England, to recall past events in all their primitive freshness. In 
one of these numbers,^^ Dr. Foucault of Paris comes out as a champion 
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for the eminent English experimenter. ''Pray do not imagine," says he, 
"that the great physicist had ever himself condescended so far as to sit 
prosaically at a round table in order to make it turn under his own 
hand." ^^ Whence then came the "blushes" which suffused the cheeks 
of the "Father of Experimental Philosophy"? Remembering this, we 
shall now examine the nature of Faraday's beautiful "Indicator," the 
extraordinary "Medium-Catcher" invented by him for the detection of 
mediumistic fraud. That complicated machine, the memory of which 
haunts like a nightmare the dreams of dishonest mediums, is carefully 
described in Comte de Mirville's Question des esprits. 

The better to prove to tlfe ei^rimenters tiie reality of their own 
impulsion. Professor Faraday placed several card-board disks, united to 
each other and stuck to the table by a half-soft glue which, making the 
whole adhere for a time together, would nevertheless yield to a continu- 
ous pressure. Now the table having turned — yes, actually having dared 
to turn before Mr, Faraday ^ which fact is of some value, at least — the 
disks were examined; and as they were found to have gradually dis- 
placed themselves by slipping in the same direction as the table, it thus 
became an unquestionable proof that the experimenters had pushed the 
table themselves. 

Another of the so-called scientific tests, so useful in a phenomenon 
alleged to be either spiritual or psychical, consisted of a small instrument 
which immediately warned the witnesses of the slightest personal impul- 
sion on their part, or rather, according to Mr. Faraday's own expression, 
"it warned them when they changed from the passive to the active 
state." This needle which betrayed the active motion proved but one 
thing, viz. : the action of a force which either emanated from the sitters or 
controlled them. And who has ever said that there is no such force? 
Every one admits so much, whether this force passes through the opera- 
tor, as it is generally shown, or acts independently of him, as is so often 
the case. "The whole mystery consisted in the disproportion of the 
force employed by the operators, who pushed because they were forced to 
push, with certain effects of rotation, or rather of a really marvelous 
steeple-chase. In the presence of such prodigious effects, how could any 
one imagine that the Lilliputian experiments of that kind could have any 
value in this newly-discovered Land of Giants?" ^^ 

Professor Agassiz, who occupied in America nearly the same eminent 
position as a scientist which Mr. Faraday did in England, acted with a 
still greater unfairness. Professor J. R. Buchanan, the distinguished 
anthropologist, who has treated Spiritualism in some respects more 
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scientifically than any one else in America, speaks of Agassiz in • 
recent article with a very just indignation. For of all men Ph>fes8or 
Agassiz ought to believe in a phenomenon to which he had been a sub- 
ject himself. But now that both Faraday and Agassiz are themselves 
disembodied^ we can do better by questiomng the living than the dead. 

Thus a force whose secret powers were thoroughly familiar to the 
ancient theurgists is denied by modem skeptics. The antediluvian diil- 
dren — who perhaps played with it, using it as the boys in Bulwer 
Lytton's Coming Race use the tremendous *rril' — called it the 'Water 
of Pthah '; their descendants named it the Anima Mundi^ the soul of the 
universe; and still later the medieval Hermetists termed it 'sideretl 
light/ or the 'Milk of the Celestial Virgin/ the 'Magnes,' and mapj 
other names. But our modem learned men will neither accept nor 
recognise it under such appellations; for it pertains to magiCt and magic 
is in their conception a disgraceful superstition. 

ApoUonius and lamblichus held that it was not in the knowledge of 
things unihoytj but in the perfection of the soul voUhin^ that lies the em- 
pire of man aspiring to be more than man.^ Thus they had arrived it 
a perfect cognisance of their godlike souls, the powers of which they 
used with all that wisdom, the outgrowth of esoteric study of the Her 
metic lore, inherited by them from their forefathers. But our philo- 
sophers, tightly shutting themselves up in their shells of flesh, cannot or 
dare not carry their timid gaze beyond the comprehensible. For them 
there is no future life; there are no godlike dreams, th^ scorn them u 
unscientific; for them the men of old are but '* ignorant ancestors,*' as 
they express it; and whenever they meet during their physiological re- 
searches with an author who believes that this mysterious yearning after 
spiritual knowledge is inherent in every human being, and cannot have 
been given us utterly in vain, they regard him with contemptuous pity. 

Says a Persian proverb: '*The darker the sky is, the bri^ter the 
stars will shine.*' Thus on the dark firmament of the medieval ages be- 
gan appearing the mysterious Brothers of the Rosie Cross. They formed 
no associations, they built no colleges; for, hunted up and down like so 
many wild beasts, when caught by the Christian Church they were un- 
ceremoniously roasted. **As religion forbids it," says Bayle, "to f^ 
blood,*' therefore '*to elude the maxim, Ecclesia non novii sanguinemi 
they burned human beings, as burning a man does not shed his blood!** * 

Many of these mystics, by following what they were taught by some 
treatises secretly preserved from one generation to another, achieved dis- 
coveries which would not be despised even in our modem days of 
exact sciences. Roger Bacon the friar was laughed at as a quack, and 
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is now generally numbered among 'pretenders' to magic art; but his 
discoveries were nevertheless accepted, and are now used by those who 
ridicule him the most. Roger Bacon belonged by right if not by fact to 
that Brotherhood which includes all those who study the occult sciences. 
Living in the thirteenth century, almost a contemporary therefore of 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, his discoveries — such as gun- 
powder and optical glasses — and his mechanical achievements were 
considered by every one as so many miracles. He was accused of 
having made a compact with the Evil One. 

In the legendary history of Friar Bacon, as well as in an old play 
written by Robert Green, a dramatist in the days of Queen Elizabeth, it 
is recounted that, having been summoned before the ICing, the friar was 
induced to show some of his skill before Her Majesty the Queen. So 
he waved his hand (his wand, says the text), and "presently was heard 
such excellent music that they all said they had never heard the like." 
Then still louder music was heard and five apparitions suddenly pre- 
sented themselves and danced until they vanished and disappeared in 
the air. Then he waved his wand again, and "suddenly there was such a 
smeH as if all the rich perfumes in the whole world had been there pre- 
pared in the best manner that art could set them out." Then Roger 
Bacon having promised a gentleman to show him his sweetheart, he 
pulled a hanging in the King's apartment aside, and every one in the 
room saw "a kitchen-maid with a basting-ladle in her hand." The proud 
gentleman, although he recognised the maiden who disappeared as sud- 
denly as she had appeared, was enraged at the humiliating spectacle, and 
threatened the friar with his revenge. What does the magician do? He 
simply answers: "Threaten not, lest I do you more shame; and do you 
take heed how you give scholars the lie again!" 

As a commentary on this the modem historian ^ remarks: "This 
may be taken as a sort of exemplification of the class of exhibitions which 
were probably the result of a superior knowledge of natural science." No 
one ever doubted that it was the result of precisely such a knowledge, and 
the Hermetists, magicians, astrologers and alchemists never claimed any- 
thing else. It certainly was not their fault that the ignorant masses, 
under the influence of an unscrupulous and fanatical clergy, should have 
attributed all such works to the agency of the devil. In view of the 
atrocious tortures provided by the Inquisition for all suspected of either 
black or white magic, it is not strange that these philosophers neither 
boasted nor even acknowledged the fact of such an intercourse. On 
the contrary their own writings prove that they held that magic is 
"no more than the application of natural active causes to passive things 
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or subjects; by means thereof many tremendously surprisiiig but yet 
natural eflPects are produced." 

The phenomena of the mystic odors and music, exhibited by Roger 
Bacon, have been often obser\'ed in our own time. To say nothing of 
our personal experience, we are informed by English correspondents of 
the Theosophical Society that they have heard strains of the most 
ravishing music coming from no visible instrument, and inhaled a suc- 
cession of delightful odors produced as they believed by spirit^^gcncy. 
One correspondent tells us that so powerful was one of these familiar 
odors — that of sandal-wood — that the house would be impregnated 
with it for weeks after the siance, Tlie medium in this case was a member 
of a private family, and the experiments were all made within the do- 
mestic circle. Another describes what he calls a ** musical rap." The 
potencies that are now capable of producing these phenomena must have 
existed and been equally efficacious in the days of Roger Bacon. As to 
the apparitions, it suffices to say that they are evoked now in spiritual- 
istic circles and guaranteed by scientists, and their evocation by Roger 
Bacon is thus made more probable than ever. 

Baptista Porta, in his treatise on Natural Magic, enumerates a 
whole catalog of secret formulae for producing extraordinary effects 
by employing the occult powers of nature. Although the 'magicians' 
believed as firmly as our spiritualists in a world of invisible spirits, none 
of them claimed to produce his effects under their control or throu^ their 
sole help. They knew too well how difficult it is to keep away the ele- 
mentary creatures when they have once found the door wide open. Even 
the magic of the ancient Chaldaeans was but a profound knowledge of the 
powers of simples and minerals. It was only when the theurgist desired 
divine help in spiritual and earthly matters that he sought direct com- 
munication, through religious rites, with pure spiritual beings. With 
them, even, those spirits who remain invisible and communicate with 
mortals through their awakened inner senses, as in clairvoyance, dair- 
audience and trance, could only be evoked subjedivdy and as a result of 
purity of life and prayer. But all physical phenomena were produoed 
simply by applying a knowledge of natural forces, although certainly not 
by the method of legerdemain, practised in our days by conjurers. 

Men possessed of such knowledge and exercising such powers patient- 
ly toiled for something better than the vain glory of a passing fame. 
Seeking it not, they became immortal, as do all who labor iFor the good of 
the race, forgetful of mere self. Illuminated with the li^t of eternal 
truth, these rich-poor alchemists fixed their attention upon the tUngi 
that lie beyond the common ken, recognising nothing inscrutable but the 
First Cause, and finding no question insolvable. To dare, to know. 
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to will, and rebiain silent, was their constant rule; to be beneficent, 
unselfish, and unpretending, were with them spontaneous impulses. 
Disdaining the rewards of petty traffic, spuming wealth, luxury, pomp, 
and worldly power, they aspired to knowledge as the most satisfying of 
all acquisitions. They esteemed poverty, hunger, toil, and the evil report 
of men, as none too great a price to pay for its achievement. They, who 
might have lain on downy, velvet-covered beds, suflFered themselves to 
die in hospitals and by the wayside, rather than debase their souls and 
allow the profane cupidity of those who tempted them to triumph over 
their sacred vows. The Uves of Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Philalethes are too well known to repeat the old, sad story. 

If spiritualists are anxious to keep strictly dogmatic in their notions 
of the * spirit-world,' they must not set scientuts to investigate their phe- 
nomena in the true experimental spirit. The attempt would most surely 
result in a partial re-discovery of the magic of old — that of Moses and 
Paracelsus. Under the deceptive beauty of some of their apparitions, 
they might find some day the sylphs and fair undines of the Rosicrucians 
playing in the currents of psychic and odic force. 

Already Mr. Crookes, who fully credits the beingy feels that under the 
fair skin of Katie, covering a simulacrum of heart borrowed partially 
from the medium and the circle, there is no soul! And the learned authors 
of The Unseen Universe, abandoning their 'electro-biological' theory, 
begin to perceive in the universal ether the possibility that it is a photo- 
graphic album of Ain-Soph — the Boundless.^ 

We are far from believing that all the 'spirits' that communicate at 
circles are of the classes called * Elemental ' and * Elementary.' Many — 
especially among those who control the medium subjectively to speak, 
write, and perform acts of various kinds — are human, disembodied spi- 
rits. Whether the majority of such 'spirits' are good or bad largely de- 
pends on the private morahty of the medium, much on the circle present, 
and a great deal on the intensity and scope of their purpose. If this ob- 
ject is merely to gratify curiosity and to pass the time, it is useless to ex- 
pect anything serious. But in any case human spirits can never materi- 
alize themselves in propria persona. These can never appear to the in- 
vestigator clothed with warm, solid flesh, sweating hands and faces, and 
grossly material bodies. The most they can do is to project their aether- 
eal reflexion on the atmospheric waves, and if the touch of their hands 
and clothing can become upon rare occasions objective to the senses of a 
living mortal, it will be felt as a passing breeze gently sweeping over the 
touched spot, not as a human hand or material body. It is useless to 
plead that the 'materialized spirits' that have exhibited themselves with 
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beating hearts and loud voices (with or without a trumpet) are human 
spirits. The voice — if such sound can be termed a voice at all — of a 
spiritual apparition once heard can hardly be forgotten. That of a pure 
spirit is like the tremulous murmur of an Aeolian harp echoed from a 
distance; the voice of a suffering, hence impure, if not utterly bad spirit, 
may be assimilated to a human voice issuing from an empty barrd. 

This is not our philosophy, but that of the numberless generations of 
theurgists and magicians, and based upon their practical experience. The 
testimony of antiquity is positive on this subject: ** AoifuwwF ^mril Swap- 
Opoi curt. . . ." ^ The voices of spirits are not articulated. Tlie spirit- 
voice consists of a series of sounds which conveys the impression of a 
column of compressed air ascending from beneath upward, and spread- 
ing around the living interlocutor. The many eye-witnesses who testified 
in the case of Elizabeth Eslinger, namely:^ the deputy-governor of the 
prison of Weinsberg, Mayer, Eckhardt, Theurer, and Knorr (sworn evi- 
dence), Duttenhofer, and the mathematician Kapff, testified that they 
saw the apparition like a pillar of clouds. For the space of eleven weeks 
Doctor Kemer and his son, several Lutheran ministers, the advocate 
Frass, the engraver Duttenhofer, two physicians, Seyffer and Sicherer, 
the judge Heyd, and the Baron von Hugel, with many others, witnessed 
this manifestation daily. During the time it lasted the prisoner Elizabeth 
prayed with a loud voice uninterruptedly; therefore as the * spirit' was 
talking at the same time it could be no ventriloquism; and that vcHoe, 
they say, "had nothing human in it; no one could imitate its soumb." 

Further on we shall give abundant proofs from ancient authors con- 
cerning some neglected truths. We shall now only again assert that no 
spirit claimed by the spiritualists to be human was ever proved to be such 
on sufficient testimony. The influence of the disembodied ones can be felt 
and communicated subjectively by them to sensitives. They can produce 
objective manifestations, but they cannot produce themsdoes otherwise 
than as described above. They can control the body of a medium, and 
express their desires and ideas in various modes well known to spiritual- 
ists; but not materialize what is matterless and purely spiritual — their 
divine essence. Thus every so-called 'materialization' — when genuine 
— is either produced (perhaps) by the will of that spirit whom the * ap- 
pearance* is claimed to be but whom it can only personate at best, or 
by the elementary goblins, which are generally too stupid to deserve 
the honor of being called devils. Upon rare occasions the spirits are 
able to subdue and control these soulless beings, which are ever ready to 

204. See Des Mousseaiix*s 'Dodone,* in Dieu et Us dieux, p. 326. 
205. C. Crowe: The Night Side of Nature, p. 352, tq.: New York. 1853. 
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assume pompous names if left to themselves, in such a way that the mis- 
chievous spirit 'of the air/ shaped in the real image of the human spirit, 
will be moved by the latter like a marionette, and unable to either act or 
utter other words than those imposed on him by the * immortal soul.' 
But this requires many conditions generally unlmown to the circles or 
even spiritualists most in the habit of regularly attending sSances. Not 
every one who likes can attract human spirits. One of the most power- 
ful attractions of our departed ones is their strong affection for those 
whom they have left on earth. It draws them irresistibly, by degrees, 
into the current of the Astral Light vibrating between the person sym- 
pathetic to them and the Universal Soul. Other very important condi- 
tions are harmony and the magnetic purity of the persons present. 

U this philosophy is wrong, if all the 'materiaUzed' forms emerging 
in darkened rooms from still darker cabinets are spirits of men who once 
lived upon this earth, why such a difference between them and the ghosts 
that appear unexpectedly — ex abrupto — without either cabinet or 
medium? Who ever heard of apparitions — unrestful 'souls,' hovering 
about the spots where they were murdered, or coming back for some other 
mysterious reasons of their own — with 'warm hands' feeling like living 
fleshy and, but that they are known to be dead and buried, not dis- 
tinguishable from living mortals? We have well-attested facts of appari- 
tions making themselves suddenly visible, but never, until the begin- 
ning of the era of the 'materializations,' did we see anything like those. 
In the Medium and Day-Break, of September. 8, 1876, we read a letter 
from "a lady traveling on the continent," narrating a circumstance 
that happened in a haunted house. She says: ". . .A strange sound 
proceeded from a darkened comer of the library ... on looking up 
she perceived a cloud or column of luminous vapor; . . . the earth- 
bound spirit was hovering about the spot rendered accursed by his evil 
deed. ..." As this 'spirit' was doubtless a genuine elementary appa- 
rition, which made itself visible of its own free will — in short, an umbra 
— it was, as every respectable shadow should be, visible but impalpable, 
or if palpable at all, commimicating to the feeling of touch the sensation 
of a mass of water suddenly clasped in the hand, or of condensed but cold 
steam. It was luminous and vapory: for aught we can tell it might have 
been the real personal umbra of the 'spirit,' persecuted and earth-bound, 
either by its own remorse and crimes or those of another person or ' spirit.' 
The mysteries of after-death are many, and modem 'materializations' 
only make them cheap and ridiculous in the eyes oC the indifferent. 

To these assertions may be opposed a fact well known among spirit- 
ualists: The writer has publicly certified to having seen such maierialized 
forms. We have most assuredly done so, and are ready to repeat the 
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testimony. We have recognised such figures as the visible representa- 
tions of acquaintances, friends, and even relatives. We have* in compai^ 
with many other spectators, heard them pronounce words in languages 
unfamiliar not only to the medium and to eveiy one else in the room 
except ourselves, but in some cases to almost if not quite every me- 
dium in America and Europe, for they were the tongues of Eastern tribes 
and peoples. At the time, these instances were justly regarded as condu- 
sive proofs of the genuine mediumship of the uneducated Vermont fanner 
who sat in the 'cabinet.' But nevertheless these figures were noi the 
forms of the persons they appeared to be. They were simply their por- 
trait-statues, constructed, animated and operated by the elementaries. If 
we have not previously elucidated this point, it was because the spiritual- 
istic public was not then ready even to listen to the fundamental proposi- 
tion that there are elemental and elementary spirits. Since that time this 
subject has been broached and more or less widely discussed. There is 
less hazard now in attempting to launch upon the restless sea of critidsm 
the hoary philosophy of the ancient sages, for there has been some prepa- 
ration of the public mind to consider it with impartiality and deliberatkin. 
Two years of agitation have effected a marked change for the better. 

Pausanias writes that four hundred years after the battle of Mara- 
thon there were still heard, in the place where it was fought, the neighing 
of horses and the shouts of shadowy soldiers.^ Supposing that the spec- 
ters of the slaughtered soldiers were their genuine spirits, they looked like 
'shadows,* not materialized men. Who then, or what, produced the 
neighing of horses? Equine 'spirits'? And if it be pronounced untrue 
that horses have ' spirits ' — which assuredly no one among soOlogists, 
physiologists or psychologists, or even spiritualists, can either prove or 
disprove — then must we take it for granted that it was the 'immoital 
souls' of men which produced the neighing at Marathon to make the 
historical battle scene more vivid and dramatic? The phantoms of dogs, 
cats, and various other animals have been repeatedly seen, and the worid- 
wide testimony is as trustworthy upon this point as that with respect to 
human apparitions. Wlio or what personates, if we are allowed audi an 
expression, the ghosts of departed animals? Is it, again, human *q>irit8'? 
As the matter now stands, there is no side issue; we have either to admit 
that animals have surviving spirits and souls as well as ourselves, or hold 
with Porphyry that there are in the invisible world a kind of tricky and 
malicious demons, intermediary beings between living men and 'gods,' 
spirits that delight in appearing under every imaginable shape, beginning 
wath the human form and ending with those of multifarious animals.^ 

206. Pausanias: The Description of Greece (traasl. T. Taylor) 'Attics,* di. 
London, 1824. 207. De obHinerUia, II, 38, sq. 
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Before venturing to decide the question whether the spectral animal 
forms so frequently seen and attested are the returning spirits of dead 
beasts, we must carefully consider their reported behavior. Do these 
specters act according to the habits of and display the same instincts as 
the animals during life? Do the spectral beasts of prey lie in wait for 
victims, and timid animals flee before the presence of man; or do the 
latter show a malevolence and disposition to annoy, quite foreign to their 
natures? Many victims of these obsessions — notably, the afflicted per- 
sons of Salem and other historical witchcrafts — testify to having seen 
dogs, cats, pigs, and other animals, entering their rooms, biting them, 
trampling upon their sleeping bodies, and talking to them; often inciting 
them to suicide and other crimes. In the well-attested case of Elizabeth 
Eslinger, mentioned by Dr. Kerner, the apparition of the ancient priest 
of Wimmenthal ^^ was accompanied by a large black dog, which he called 
his father^ and which dog in the presence of numerous witnesses jumped 
on all the beds of the prisoners. At another time the priest appeared 
with a lamb, and sometimes with two lambs. Most of those accused at 
Salem were charged by the seeresses with consulting and plotting mis- 
chief with yellow birds, which would sit on the shoulder or on the beams 
overhead.** And unless we discredit the testimony of thousands of wit- 
nesses, in all parts of the world, and in all ages, and allow a monopoly 
of seership to modem mediums, specter-animals do appear and manifest 
all the worst traits of depraved human nature, without themselves being 
human. What then can they be but elementals? 

Descartes was one of the few who believed and dared say that to 
occult medicine we shall owe discoveries "destined to extend the domain 
of philosophy"; and Brierre de Boismont not only shared in these hopes 
but openly avowed his sympathy with 'supernaturaUsm,' which he con- 
sidered the universal "grand creed." "... We think with Guizot," 
he says, "that the existence of society is bound up in it. It is in vain 
that modem reason, which, notwithstanding its positivism^ cannot ex- 
plain the intimate cause of any phenomenon, rejects the supernatural; it 
is universal, and at the root of all hearts. The most elevated minds are 
frequently its most ardent disciples." ^^® 

Christopher Columbus discovered America, and Amerigo Vespucci 
reaped the gloiy and usurped his dues. Theophrastus Paracelsus re- 
discovered the occult properties of the magnet — *the bone of Horns' 
which, twelve centuries before his time, had played such an important 
part in the theurgic mysteries — and he very naturally became the 

208. C. Crowe: The Night Side of Nature, p. 350. 
209. C. W. Upham: Lectures on Witchcraft: and I. Mather: Further Account of the 
New England Witches, p. 2. 210. A. Brierre de Boismont: Hallucinations, etc., p. 60. 
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founder of the school of magnetism and of medieval inagi€x>-tlieuTg3r. 
But Mesmer, who lived nearly three hundred years after him, and as a 
disciple of his school brought the magnetic wonders before the public, 
reaped the glory that was due to the fire-philosopher, while the great 
master died in a hospital! 

So goes the world: new discoveries, evolving from old acienoes; new 
men — the same old Nature! 



CHAJPTER m 

"The mirror of the soul cannot reflect both earth and heaven; and the one vanishes 
from its surface as the other is glassed upon its deep." — Zanoni, VII, ix. 



<*< 



'Qui, done, t*a donn^ la mission d'annonoer au peuple que la Divinity n'existe pas — 
(]|^uel avantage trouves tu k persuader k Thomme qu'une force aveugle prteide k ses des- 
tm^es et frappe au hasard le crime et la vertu?" — Robespierre (Discours), May 7, 1794 



WE believe that few of those physical phenomena which are genuine 
are caused by disembodied human spirits. Still, even those 
that are produced by occult forces of nature, such as happen 
through a few genuine mediums, and are consciously employed by the 
so-called 'jugglers' of India and Egypt, deserve a careful and serious 
investigation by science; especially now that a number of respected 
authorities have testified that in many cases the hypothesis of fraud does 
not hold. No doubt there are professed 'conjurors' who can per- 
form cleverer tricks than all the American and English 'John Kings' 
together. Robert Houdin unquestionably could, but this did not pre- 
vent his laughing outright in the face of the academicians, when they 
desired him to assert in the newspapers that he could make a table 
move, or rap answers to questions, vnthoui contact of hands^ unless the 
table was a prepared one.^^^ The fact alone, that a now notorious Lon- 
don juggler refused to accept a challenge for £1000 offered him by Mr. 
Algernon Joy,^^^ to produce such manifestations as are usually obtained 
through mediums, unless he was left unbound and free from the hands 
of a committee, negatives his exposS of the occult phenomena. Clever 
as he may be, we defy and challenge him to reproduce, under the same 
conditions, the 'tricks' exhibited even by a common Indian juggler. 
For instance, the spot to be chosen by the investigators at the moment 
of the performance, and the juggler to know nothing of the choice; the 
experiment to be made in broad daylight, without the least preparation 
for it; without any confederate but a boy absolutely naked, and the jug- 
gler to be in a condition of semi-nudity. After that, we should select 
out of a variety three tricks, the most common among such pubUc jug- 
glers, and that were recently exhibited to some gentlemen belonging to 
the suite of the Prince of Wales: 1. To transform a rupee — firmly 

211. See De Mirville: Question des espriis; and De Gasparin: Science m. Modem 
Spiritualism. 

212. HoDwary Secretary to the National Association of Spiritualists of London. 
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clasped in the hand of a skeptic — intc* a living cobra, the bite ci which 
would prove fatal, as an examination of its fangs would show. 2. To cause 
a seed chosen at random by the spectators, and planted in the first sem- 
blance of a flower-pot furnished by the same skeptics, to grow, mature, 
and bear fruit in less than a quarter of an hour. 3. To stretch himself on 
three swords, stuck perpendicularly in the ground at their hilts, the sharp 
points upward; after that, to have removed first one of the swords, then 
the other, and after an interval of a few seconds the last one, the juggler 
remaining finally lying on nothing — on the air, miraculously suspended 
at about one yard from the ground. Wlien any prestidigitateur, to begin 
with Houdin and end with the last trickster who has secured gratuitous 
advertisement by attacking spiritualism, does the aame^ then — but only 
then — we will train ourselves to believe that mankind has been evolved 
out of the hind- toe of Mr. Huxley's Eocene Orohippus. 

We assert again, in full confidence, that there does not exist a profes- 
sional wizard, either of the North, South or West, who can with anything 
approaching success compete with these untutored, naked sons of the 
East. These require no Egyptian Hall for their performances, nor tjxy 
preparations or rehearsals; but are ever ready at a moment's notice to 
evoke to their help the hidden powers of nature which, for European 
prestidigitateurs as well as for scientists, are a closed book. Verily, as 
Elihu puts it, '"great men are not always wise; neither do the aged 
understand judgment.'* '*' To repeat the remark of the English divine. 
Dr. Henry More, we may well say :**... indeed, if there were any modes- 
ty left in mankind, the histories of the Bible might abundantly assure 
men of the existence of angels and spirits." The same eminent man adds^ 
"I look upon it as a special piece of Providence that . . . fresh examines 
of apparitions . . . may awaken their benumbed and lethargick minds in- 
to a suspicion at least, if not an assurance, that there are other intelligent 
beings besides those that are clothed in heavy earth or day . . . being so 
palpable an evidence, . . . that there are bad spirits, which will neces- 
sarily open a door to the belief that there are good ones, and lastly, that 
there is a God." ^^* The instance above given carries a moral with it, not 
only to scientists, but theologians. Men who have made their mark in 
the pulpit and in professors' chairs are continually showing the lay 
public that they really know so little of psychology, as to take up with 
any plausible schemer who comes their way, and so make theniadves 
ridiculous in the eyes of the thoughtful student. Public opinkm upon 
this subject has been manufactured by jugglers and self-styled savants. 
unworthy of respectful consideration. 

213. Job, xxvii, 9. 
214. GUnvil: Saduciimus triumphahu, pp. 14, 16: London, 1681. 
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The development of psychological science has been retarded /ar more 
by the ridicule of this class of pretenders than by the inherent difficulties 
of its study. The empty laugh of the scientific nursling, or of the fools of 
fashion, has done more to keep man ignorant of his imperial psychical 
powers than the obscurities, the obstacles and the dangers that cluster 
about the subject. This is especially the case with spiritualistic phenom- 
ena. That their investigation has been so largely confined to incapables, 
is due to the fact that men of science, who might and would have studied 
them, have been frightened off by the boasted exposures, the paltry jokes, 
and the impertinent clamor of those who are not worthy to tie their shoes. 
There are moral cowards even in university chairs. The inherent vitality 
of modem spiritualism is proven in its survival of the neglect of the 
scientific body, and of the obstreperous boasting of its pretended expos- 
ers. If we begin with the contemptuous sneers of the patriarchs of sci- 
ence, such as Faraday and Brewster, and end with the professional (?) ex- 

posSs of the successful mimicker of the phenomena, , of London, we 

shall not find them furnishing one single, well-established argument 
against the occurrence of spiritual manifestations. "My theory is," says 
this individual, in his recent soi-disant ^exposSy* "that Mr. Williams 
dressed up and personified John King and Peter. Nobody can prove that 
it wasn't so." Thus it appears that notwithstanding the bold tone of 
assertion it is but a theory after all, and spiritualists might well retort 
upon the exposer and demand that he should prove that it is so. 

But the most inveterate, uncompromising enemies of Spiritualism are 
a class very fortunately composed of but few members, who neverthe- 
less declaim the louder and assert their views with a clamorousness wor- 
thy of a better cause. These are the pretenders to science of young 
America — a mongrel class of pseudo-philosophers, mentioned at the 
opening of this chapter, with sometimes no better right to be regarded as 
scholars than the possession of an electrical machine, or the delivery of 
a puerile lecture on insanity and mediomania. Such men are — if you 
believe them — profound thinkers and physiologists; there is none of 
your metaphysical nonsense about them; they are Positivists — the 
mental sucklings of Auguste Comte, whose bosoms swell at the thought of 
plucking deluded humanity from the dark abyss of superstition, and re- 
building the cosmos on improved principles. Irascible psychophobists, 
no more cutting insult can be offered them than to suggest that they 
may be endowed with immortal spirits. To hear them, one would fancy 
that there can be no other souls in men and women than 'scientific' or 
'unscientific souls'; whatever that kind of soul may be.**^ 

215. See Dr. F. R. Marvin: Lectures an Mediomania and Insanity; New York, 1875. 
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Some thirty or forty years ago in France, Auguste Comte — a pupQ 
of the Ecole Polytechnique^ who had remained for years at that estab- 
lishment as a ripitiieur of Transcendant Analysis and Rationalistic 
Mechanics — awoke one fine morning with the very irrational idea of 
becoming a prophet. In America prophets can be met with at eveiy 
street-comer; in Europe they are as rare as black swans. But France 
is the land of novelties. Auguste Comte became a prophet; and so 
infectious is fashion, sometimes, that even in sober England he was ccm- 
sidered, for a certain time, the Newton of the nineteenth century. 

The epidemic extended, and for the time being it spread like wild- 
fire over Germany, England and America. He found adherenta in 
France, but their excitement did not last long. The prophet needed 
money: the disciples were unwilling to furnish it. The fever c^ admira- 
tion for a religion without a God cooled off as quickly as it had come <m; 
of all the enthusiastic apostles of the prophet, there remained but one 
worthy any attention. It was the famous philologist Littr6, a member of 
the French Institute, and a ivould-be member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, but whom the archbishop of Orleans maliciously prevented 
from becoming one of the 'Immortals.'*" 

The philosopher-mathematician — the high-priest of the * religion of 
the future' — taught his doctrine as do all his brother-prophets of our 
modem days. He deified 'woman,' and furnished her with an altar; 
but the goddess had to pay for its use. The rationalists had laughed at 
the mental aberration of Fourier; they had laughed at the St. Smmi- 
ists; and their scorn for Spiritualism knew no bounds. The same ration- 
alists and materialists were caught, like so many empty-headed spar- 
rows, by the bird-lime of the new prophet's rhetoric. A longing for some 
kind of divinity, a craving for the 'unknown,' is a feeling congenital in 
man; hence the worst atheists seem not to be exempt from it. Deceived 
by the outward brilliancy of this ignua faiufiSy the disciples followed it 
until they found themselves floundering in a bottomless morass. 

Covering themselves with the mask of a pretended erudition* the Pos- 
itivists of this country have organized themselves into clubs and commit- 
tees with the design of uprooting Spiritualism, while pretending to in- 
vestigate it impartially. 

Too timid to challenge openly the churches and the Christian doc- 
trine, they endeavor to sap that upon which all religion is based — man's 
faith in God and his own immortality. Their policy is to ridicule that 
which affords an unusual basis for such a faith — phenomenal ^iritual- 

216. Vapereau: Biographic eorUemporainet art. Littr6; and Det Moufseaaz: Lm 
kauts phinomhui de la magie, ch. vi. § 6. 
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ism. Attacking it at its weakest side, they make the most of its lack of an 
inductive method, and of the exaggerations that are to be found in the 
""^transcendental doctrines of its propagandists. Taking advantage of its 
unpopularity, and displaying a courage as furious and out of place as that 
of the errant knight of La Mancha, they claim recognition as philanthro- 
pists and benefactors who would crush out a monstrous superstition. 

Let us see in what degree Comte's boasted reUgion of the future is 
superior to SpirituaUsm, and how much less Ukely its advocates are to 
need the refuge of those lunatic asylums which they officiously recom- 
mend for the mediums about whom they have been so soUcitous. 
Before beginning, let us call attention to the fact that three-fourths 
of the disgraceful features exhibited in modem Spiritualism are directly 
traceable to materialistic adventurers pretending to be spirituaUsts. 
Comte has fulsomely depicted the 'artificially-fecundated' woman of the 
future. She is but elder sister to the Cyprian ideal of the free-lovers. 
The immunity against the future offered by the teachings of his moon- 
struck disciples has inoculated some pseudo-spiritualists to such an 
extent as to lead them to form communistic associations. None, how- 
ever, has proved long-lived. Their leading feature being generally a 
materialistic animalism, gilded over with a thin leaf of Dutch-metal 
philosophy and tricked out with a combination of hard Greek names, the 
community could not prove anything else than a failure. 

Plato, in the fifth book of the Republic, suggests a method for improv- 
ing the human race by the eUmination of the unhealthy or deformed in- 
dividuals, and by coupling the better specimens of both sexes. It was 
not to be expected that the 'genius of our century,' even were he a 
prophet, would squeeze out of his brain anything entirely new. 

Comte was a mathematician. Cleverly combining several old Utopias, 
he colored the whole, and, improving on Plato's idea, materialized it, 
and presented the world with the greatest monstrosity that ever ema- 
nated from a human mind! 

We beg the reader to keep in view that we do not attack Comte as 
a philosopher, but as a professed reformer. In the irremediable darkness 
of his political, philosophical and religious views, we often meet with 
isolated observations and remarks in which profound logic and judicious- 
ness of thought rival the brilliancy of their interpretation. But then, 
these dazzle you like flashes of lightning on a gloomy night, to leave 
you the next moment more in the dark than ever. If condensed and 
repimctuated, his several works might produce, on the whole, a volume of 
very original aphorisms, giving a very clear and really clever definition 
of most of our social evils; but it would be vain to seek, either through 
the tedious circumlocution of the six volumes of his Coura de phUoso- 
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phie posUive^ or in that parody on priesthood, in the form ct a dialog, 
the Catechism of the Religion of Positivism^ any idea suggestive of 
even provisional remedies for such evils. His disciples suggest that 
the sublime doctrines of their prophet were not intended for the vulgar. 
Comparing the dogmas preached by Positivism with their practical ex- 
emplifications by its apostles, we must confess the possibility c^ some veiy 
achromatic doctrine being at the bottom of it. While the 'high-priest' 
preaches that "" woman must cease to be the female of the man''; ^ while 
the theory of the positivist legislators on marriage and the family chiefly 
consists in making the woman the "mere companion of nuui by ridding 
her of every maternal function **;^** and while they are preparing against 
the future a substitute for that function by applying ''to the duute 
woman" "a latent force,** "• some of its lay priests openly preach poly- 
gamy, and others affirm that their doctrines are the quintessence of 
spiritual philosophy. 

In the opinion of the Romish clergy, who labor under a chronic ni^t- 
mare of the devil, Comte offers his 'woman of the future' to the pos- 
session of the ^incubi.* ^ In the opinion of more prosaic persons the 
Divinity of Positivism must henceforth be regarded as a biped brood- 
mare. Even Littr^ made prudent restrictions while accepting the apos- 
tleship of this marvelous religion. This is what he wrote in 1859: 

"M. Comte not only thought that he found the principles, traced 
the outlines, and furnished the method, but that he had deduced the con- 
sequences and constructed the social and religious edifice of the future. 
It is in this second division that we make our reservations, declaring at 
the same time that we accept as an inheritance the whole ot the 
first.*' 

Further, he says: ''M. Comte, in a grand work entitled the Course 
of the Positive Philosophy, established the basis of a philosophy[?] . . . 
which must finally supplant every theology and the whole of meta- 
physics. Such a work necessarily contains a direct application to the 
government of societies; as it hcu nothing arbitrary in U [?] and as we 
find therein a real science [?], my adhesion to the principles involves my 
adhesion to the essential consequences.*' **^ 

M. Littre has shown himself in the light of a true son of his prophet 
Indeed the whole system of Comte appears to us to have been built on 
a play of words. \Mien they say * Positivism,* read Nihilism: when you 
hear the word chastity, know that it means impudidiy; and so on. 

217. A. Comte: SysUme de polilique pontive, Vd. I, pp. 234-244. 

218. Ibid. 219. Ibid., IV. 276-9. etc. 

220. See Des Mousseaux: Let hauU phinomines de ta tnagis, p. 431. sq, 

221. Littr^: Piiroles de philosoj^ie pontice, pp. vii, 57. 
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Being a religion based on a theory of negation, its adherents can hardly 
carry it out practically without saying white when meaning black! 

"Positive Philosophy," continues Littr6, "does not accept atheism, 
for the atheist is not a really emancipated mind, but is in his own way 
a theologian still; he gives his explanation about the essence of things; 
he knows how they begun! . . . Atheism is Pantheism; this system is 
quite theological yet, and thus belongs to the ancient party." ^ 

It really would be losing time to quote any more of these paradoxical 
dissertations. Comte attained to the apotheosis of absurdity and incon- 
sistency when, after inventing his philosophy, he named it a 'ReUgion.' 
And as is usually the case the disciples have surpassed the reformer — 
in absurdity. Supposititious philosophers, who shine in the American 
academies of Comte like a lampyris noctilaca beside a planet, leave us 
in no doubt as to their belief, and contrast "that system of thought and 
life" elaborated by the French apostle with the "idiocy" of SpirituaUsm; 
of course to the advantage of tiie former. "To destroy, you must re- 
place, " exclaims the author of the Catechism of the Religion of Post- 
tivisnit quoting Cassaudi^re, by the way, without crediting him with the 
thought; and his disciples proceed to show by what sort of a loathsome 
system they are anxious to replace Christianity, Spiritualism, and even 
Science. 

"Positivism," perorates one of them, "is an integral doctrine. It 
rejects completely all forms of theological and metaphysical belief; all 
forms of supematuralism, and thus — Spiritualism. The true positive 
spirit consists in substituting the study of the invariable laws of phenom- 
ena for that of their so-called causes, whether proximate or primary. On 
this ground it equally rejects atheism; for the atheist is ai bottom a theo- 
logian,*^ he adds, plagiarizing sentences from Littr^'s works: "the 
atheist does not reject the problems ^f theology, only the solution of 
these, and so he is illogical. We PosUivists reject the problem in our 
turn on the ground that it is utterly inaccessible to the intellect, and we 
would only waste our strength in a vain search for first and final causes. 
As you see. Positivism gives a complete explanation [?] of the world, of 
man, his duty and destiny. ..."!**• 

Very brilliant this; and now, by way of contrast, we shall quote what 
a really great scientist. Professor Hare, writes of this system. "Comte's 
positive philosophy," he says, "after all, is merely negative. It is ad- 
mitted by Comte that he knows nothing of the sources and causes of 
Nature's laws: that their origination is so perfectly inscrutable as to 
make it idle to take up time in any scrutiny for that purpose. . . . 

222. Ibid,, p. 32. 223. Spiritualism and Charlatanism, 
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Of course his doctrine makes him avowedly a thoroii^ ignaramuM as 
to the causes of laws, or the means by which th^ are established, snd 
can have no basis but the negative argument above stated, in objecting 
to the facts ascertained in relation to the spiritual creation. Thiu 
whilst allowing the atheist his material dominicm. Spiritualism wiD 
erect within and above the same space a dominion c^ an importanoe 
as much greater as eternity is to the average duration c^ human life^ 
and as the boundless regions of the fixed stars ai« to the habitable 
area of this globe." *** 

In short. Positivism proposes to itself to destroy Theology, Meta- 
physics, Spiritualism, Atheism, Materialism, Pantheism, and Science, snd 
it must finally end in destroying itself. De Mirville thinks that aooording 
to Positivism "order will begin to reign in the human mind only on the 
day when psychology will become a sort of cerAral physics, and histoiy a 
kind of social physics." The modem Mohammed first disburdens man 
and woman of God and their own soul, and then unwittingly disemboweb 
his own doctrine with the too sharp sword of metaphysics, idiidi all 
the time he thought he was avoiding, thus letting out every vestige of 
philosophy. 

In 1864 M. Paul Janet, a member of the Institute, pronounced a 
discourse upon Positivism, in which occur the following remarkable 
words: 

*' There are some minds which were brought up and fed on exact and 
positive sciences, but which feel nevertheless a sort of instinctive impube 
for philosophy. They can satisfy this instinct but with elements that 
they have already on hand. Ignorant of psychological adenoes, having 
studied only the rudiments of metaphysics, they nevertheless are deter- 
mined to fight these same metaphysics as well as psychology, c^ whidi 
they know as little as of the other. After this is done they will imagine 
themselves to have founded a Positive Science, while the truth is that 
they have only built up a new, mutilated and incomplete metaphysical 
theory. They arrogate to themselves the authority and infallibility pro- 
perly belonging alone to the true sciences, those which are based on ex- 
perience and calculations; but they lack such an authority, for their 
ideas, defective as they may be, nevertheless belong to the same daas as 
those which they attack. Hence the weakness of their situation, the 
final ruin of their ideas, which are soon scattered to the four winds.*' ^ 

The Positivists of America have joined hands in their untiring efforts 
to overthrow Spiritualism. To show their impartiality, though, th^ pro- 
pound such novel queries as follows: '". . . how much raticmality 

224. Prof. Robt. Hare: On Poniivism, p. 26, 225. Revue dtt Demx Momis8^ AsB^ 
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is there in the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception, the Trinity 
and Transubstantiation, if submitted to the tests of physiology, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry?" and they "undertake to say that the vaga- 
ries of Spiritualism do not surpass in absurdity these eminently respect- 
able beUefs." Very well. But there is neither theological absurdity 
nor spiritualistic delusion that can match in depravity and imbecility 
that positivist notion of 'artificial fecundation.' Denying to them- 
selves all thought on primal and final causes, they apply their insane 
theories to the construction of an impossible woman for the worship 
of future generations; the Uving, immortal companion of man they 
would replace with the Indian female fetish of the Obeah, the wooden 
idol that is stuffed every day with serpents' eggs, to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun! 

And now if we are permitted to ask in the name of common sense, 
why should Christian mystics be taxed with credulity or the spiritualists 
be consigned to Bedlam, when a religion embodying such revolting 
absurdity finds disciples even among Academicians? — when such in- 
sane rhapsodies as the following can be uttered by the mouth of Comte 
and admired by his followers: "My eyes are dazzled; — they open each 
day more and more to the increasing coincidence between the social ad- 
vent of the feminine mystery, and the mental decadence of the eucharist- 
ical sacrament. Already the Virgin has dethroned God in the minds of 
Southern Catholics! Positivism realizes the Utopia of the medieval 
ages, by representing all the members of the great family as the issue of 
a virgin mother toithout a husband, ..." And again, after giving the 
modus operandi: "The development of the new process would soon 
cause to spring up a caste without heredity, better adapted than the 
vulgar population to the recruiting of spiritual chiefs, or even temporal 
ones, whose authority would then rest upon an origin truly superior, 
which would not shrink from investigaiion,^^ *^ 

To this we might inquire with propriety whether there has ever been 
found in the 'vagaries of Spiritualism,' or the mysteries of Christianity, 
anything more preposterous than this ideal 'coming race.' If the ten- 
dency of materialism is not grossly belied by the behavior of some of its 
advocates, those who publicly preach polygamy, we fancy that whether 
or not there will ever be a sacerdotal stirps so begotten, we shall see no 
ehd of progeny — the offspring of "mothers without husbands." 

How natural that a philosophy which could engender such a caste of 
didactic incubi, should express through the pen of one of its most 
garrulous essayists the following sentiments: "This is a sad, a very sad 

226. Cours de yhUosophie pontive, vol. iv., pp. 278-9. 
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age»^ full of dead and d\'ing faiths; full of idle prayers sent out in vain 
search for the departing gods. But oh ! it is a prions age, full of the 
golden light which streams from the ascending sun c^ science! IVhat 
shall we do for those who are shipwrecked in faith, bankrupt in inidled, 
but . . . who seek comfort in the mirage of spiriiualumt the delusions 
of transcendentalism, or the wiUrO^ 4he^wi»p of mesmerism? . . /' 

The ignis fatuus^ now so favorite an image with many dwarf philoso- 
phers, had itself to struggle for recognition. It is not so long since 
the now familiar phenomenon was stoutly denied by a correspondent of 
the London Times, whose assertions carried weight till the work of Dr. 
Phipson, supported by the testimony of Beccaria, Humboldt, and other 
naturalists, set the question at rest.™ The Positivists should choose 
some happier expression, and follow the discoveries of science at the same 
time. As to mesmerism, it has been adopted in many parts of Germany, 
and is publicly used with undeniable success in more than one hospital; 
its occult properties have been proved and are believed in by physicians, 
whose eminence, learning, and merited fame the self-<x>mplaoent lec- 
turer on mediums and insanity cannot well hope to equal. 

We have to add but a few more words before we drop this unpleasant 
subject. We have found Positivists particularly happy in the delusion 
that the greatest scientists of Europe were Comtists. How far their 
claims may be just, as regards other savants, we do not know, but Hoz- 
ley, whom all Europe considers one of her greatest scientists, most 
decidedly declines that honor, and Dr. Maudsley of London follows 
suit. In a lecture delivered by the former gentleman in 1868, in Edin- 
burg, on The Physical Basis of Life^ he even appears to be veiy mud 
shocked at the liberty taken by the Archbishop of York, in identi- 
fying him with Comte^s philosophy. '*So far as I am concerned,'* says 
Mr. Huxley, "the most reverend prelate might dialectically hew M. 
Comte in pieces, as a modem Agag, and I should not attempt to stay his 
hand. In so far as my study of what specially characterizes the Pomtive 
Philosophy has led me, I find therein little or nothing of any scientific 
value, and a great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to the very 
essence of science as anything in uUramoniane Catholicism. In fact, M. 
Comte*s philosophy in practice might be compendiously described as 
CaUiolicism minus Christianity,^* Further, Huxley even becomes wrath- 
ful, and falls to accusing Scotsmen of ingratitude for having allowed 
the Bishop to mistake Comte for the founder of a philosophy whidi 
belonged by right to Hume. "It was enough," exclaims the professor, 
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"to make David Hume turn in his grave, that here, almost within 
earshot of his house, an interested audience should have listened, with- 
out a murmur, while his most characteristic doctrines were attributed 
to a French writer of fifty years later date, in whose dreary and verbose 
pages toe miss alike the vigor of thought and the exquisite clearness of 
style, ..."«• 

Poor Comte! It appears that the highest representatives of his 
philosophy are now reduced, at least in this country, to "one physicist, 
one physician who has made a specialty of nervous diseases, and one 
lawyer." A very witty critic nicknamed this desperate trio, '*an anoma- 
listic triadj which, amid its arduous labors, finds no time to acquaint 
itself with the principles and laws of its own language." ** 

To close the question, the Positivists neglect no means to overthrow 
Spiritualism in favor of their religion. Their high priests are made to 
blow their trumpets imtiringly ; and though the walls of no modern Jeri- 
cho are ever likely to tumble down in dust before their blast, still they 
neglect no means to attain the desired object. Their paradoxes are 
unique, and their accusations against spirituaUsts irresistible in logic. In 
a recent lecture, for instance, it was remarked that: "The exclusive 
exercise of religious instinct is productive of sexual immoraUty. Priests, 
monks, nuns, saints, media^ ecstatics, and devotees are famous for their 
impurities." **^ 

We are happy to remark that, while Positivism loudly proclaims itself 
a religion. Spiritualism has never pretended to be anything more than a 
science, a growing philosophy, or rather a research in hidden and as yet 
unexplained forces in nature. The objectiveness of its various phenom- 
ena has been demonstrated by more than one genuine representative of 
science, and as ineffectually denied by her * monkeys.' 

Finally, it may be remarked of our Positivists who deal so uncere- 
moniously with every psychological phenomenon, that they are Uke 
Samuel Butler's rhetorician, who 

". . . . could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope,** 

We would there were no occasion to extend the critic's glance be- 
yond the circle of triflers and pedants who improperly wear the title 
of men of science. But it is also undeniable that the treatment of new 
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subjects by those whose rank is high in the scientific world but too often 
passes unchallenged, when it is amenable to censure. The cautioosnesB 
bred of a fixed habit of experimental research, the tentative advance 
from opinion to opinion, the weight accorded to recognised authorities — 
all foster a conservatism of thought which naturally runs into dogmatism. 
The price of scientific progress is too commonly the martyrdom or os- 
tracism of the innovator. The reformer of the laboratory must, so to 
speak, carry the citadel of custom and prejudice at the point ot tlie 
bayonet. It is rare that even a postern-door is left ajar by a friendly 
hand. The noisy protests and impertinent criticisms of the little people 
of the antechamber of science, he can afford to let pass unnoticed; the 
hostility of the other class is a real peril that the innovator must face 
and overcome. Knowledge does increase apace, but the great body of 
scientists are not entitled to the credit. In eveiy instance they have 
done their best to shipwTeck the new discovery, together with the dis- 
coverer. The palm is to him who has won it by individual courage, 
intuitiveness, and persistency. Few are the forces in nature which, when 
first announced, were not laughed at, and then set aside as absurd and 
unscientific. The just claims of discoverers denied a hearing until nega- 
tion was no longer prudent — alas for poor, selfish humanity! — it wis 
these very discoverers who, after humbling the pride of those who had 
not discovered anything, too often became in their turn the opponents 
and oppressors of still more recent explorers in the domain of natural 
law! So, step by step, mankind moves around its circumscribed drde 
of knowledge, science constantly correcting its mistakes, and readjusting 
on the following day the erroneous theories of the preceding one. This 
has been the case, not merely with questions pertaining to psychology, 
such as mesmerism, in its dual sense of a physical and spiritual phenom- 
enon, but even with discoveries directly related to exact sciences that 
have been easy to demonstrate. 

What can we do.^ Shall we recall the disagreeable past? Shall we 
point to medieval scholars conniving with the clergy to deny the Hdio- 
centric theory, for fear of hurting an ecclesiastical dogma? Must we 
recall how learned conchologists once denied that the fossil shells, found 
scattered over the face of the earth, were ever inhabited by living ^mmmk 
at all? how the naturalists of the eighteenth century declared these but 
mere facsimiles of animals? and how these naturalists fought and quar- 
reled and battled and called each other names, over these venerabk 
mummies of the ancient ages for nearly a century, until Buffon settled the 
question by proving to the negators that they were mistaken? Surdy an 
oyster-shell is anything but transcendental, and ought to be quite a pal- 
pable subject for any exact study; and if the scientists could not agree 
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on that, we can hardly expect them to believe at all that evanescent 
forms — of hands, faces, and whole bodies sometimes — appear at the 
sSances of spiritual mediums, when the latter are honest. 

There exists a certain work which might afford very profitable read- 
ing for the leisure hours of skeptical men of science. It is a book pub- 
lished by Flourens, the Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, 
called Histoire des recherches de Buffon. The author shows in it how 
the great naturalist combated and finally conquered the advocates of the 
facsimile theory; and how they still went on denying everything under 
the sun, until at times the learned body fell into a fury, an epidemic of 
negation. It denied Franklin and his refined electricity; laughed at 
Fulton and his concentrated steam; voted the engineer Perdonnet a 
strait- jacket for his offer to build railroads; stared Harvey out of coun- 
tenance; and proclaimed Bernard de Palissy "as stupid as one of his 
own pots!" 

In his oft-quoted work. Conflict between Religion and Science, Pro- 
fessor Draper shows a decided propensity to kick the beam of the scales 
of justice, and lay all such impediments to the progress of science at the 
door of the clergy alone. With all respect and admiration due to this 
eloquent writer and scientist, we must protest and give every one his just 
due. Many of the above-enumerated discoveries are mentioned by the 
author of the Conflict. In every case he denounces the bitter resistance 
on the part of the clergy, and keeps silent on the like opposition in- 
variably experienced by every new discoverer at the hands of science. 
His claim on behalf of science that 'knowledge is power' is undoubtedly 
just. But abuse of power, whether it proceeds from excess of wisdom or 
ignorance, is alike obnoxious in its effects. Besides, the clergy are 
silenced now. Their protests would at this day be scarcely noticed in 
the world of science. But while theology is kept in the background, the 
scientists have seized the scepter of despotism with both hands, and 
they use it, like the cherubim and flaming sword of Eden, to keep the 
people away from the tree of immortal life and within this world of 
perishable matter. 

The editor of the London Spiritiudist, in answer to Dr. Gully's 
criticism of Mr. Tyndall's fire-mist theory, remarks that if the entire 
body of spiritualists are not roasting alive at Smithfield in the present 
century, it is to science alone that we are indebted for this crowning 
mercy. Well, let us admit that the scientists are indirectly public bene- 
factors in this case, to the extent that the burning of erudite scholars is no 
longer fashionable. But is it unfair to ask whether the disposition mani- 
fested toward the spiritualistic doctrine by Faraday, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Agassiz and others, does not warrant the suspicion that if these learned 
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gentlemen and their following had the unlimited power mice held by tlie 
Inquisition, spiritualists would not have reason to feel as easy as they do 
now? Even supposing that they should not roast believers in the exis- 
tence of a spirit- world — it being unlawful to cremate people alive— 
would they not send every spiritualist they could to Bedlam? Do thgr 
not call them ''incurable monomaniacs," ^'hallucinated fools** "fetish- 
worshipers," and like characteristic names? Really, we cannot see what 
should have stimulated to such extent the gratitude of the editor <d the 
London Spirilualisi for the benevolent tutelage of the men <^ sdenoe. 
We believe that the recent Lankester-Donkin-Slade prosecution in hast- 
don ought at last to open the eyes of hopeful spiritualists, and show 
them that stubborn materialism is often more stupidly bigoted than 
religious fanaticism itself. 

One of the cleverest productions of Professor Tyndall*s pen is his 
caustic essay upon Scientific Materialism. At the same time this is one 
which in future years the author will doubtless be only too ready to trim 
of certain unpardonable grossnesses of expression. For the moment, 
however, we shall not deal with these, but consider what he has to say of 
the phenomenon of consciousness. He quotes this question from Mr. 
Martineau: ''A man can say 'I feel, I think, I love'; but how docs 
consciousness infuse itself into the problem.'" — and thus answers: "TTie 
passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought and a mole- 
cular action in the brain occur simultaneously; we do not possess the in- 
tellectual organ nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which would 
enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from one to the other. They 
appear together, but we do not know why. Were our minds and senses 
so expanded, strengthened and illuminated, as to enable us to see and 
feel the very molecules of the brain ; were we capable of following all their 
motions, all their groupings, all their electric discharges, if such there be; 
and were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of 
thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from the solution of the 
problem, 'How are these physical processes connected with the facts of 
consciousness.' ' The chasm between the two classes of phenomena would 
still remain intellectually impassable."''* 

Tliis chasm, as impassable to Professor Tyndall as the fire-nust 
where the scientist is confronted with his unknowable cause, is a ba^ 
rier only to men without spiritual intuitions. Professor Buchanan's 
Outlines of Lectures on the Seurological System of Anthropology^ a work 
written so far back as 1854, contains suggestions that, if the scio- 
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lists would only heed them, would show how a bridge can be thrown 
across this dreadful abyss. It is one of the bins in which the thought- 
seed of future harvests is stored up by a frugal present. But the edifice 
of materialism is based entirely upon that gross substructure — the 
reason. When they have stretched its capabilities to their utmost limits, its 
teachers can at best only disclose to us a universe of molecules animated 
by an occuU imptdse. What better diagnosis of the ailment of our sci- 
entists could be asked than can be derived from Professor Tyndall's 
analysis of the mental state of the Ultramontane clergy, by a very slight 
change of names? For ''spiritual guides" read "scientists," for "pre- 
scientific past" substitute "materialistic present," say "spirit" for 
"science," and in the following paragraph we have a life portrait of the 
modem man of science drawn by the hand of a master : 

"... Their spiritual guides live so exclusively in the prescientific 
past that even the really strong intellects among them are reduced to 
atrophy as regards scientific truth. Eyes they have and see not; ears 
they have and hear not; for both eyes and ears are taken possession of 
by the sights and sounds of another age. In relation to science, the 
Ultramontane brain, through lack of exercise, is virtually the unde- 
veloped brain of the child. And thus it is that as children in scientific 
knowledge, but as potent wielders of spiritual power among the ignorant, 
they countenance and enforce practices sufficient to bring the blush of 
shame to the cheeks of the more intelligent among themselves." ^^ The 
Occultist holds this mirror up to Science that it may see itself how it 
looks. 

Since history recorded the first laws established by man, there never 
yet was a people whose code did not hang the issues of the life and 
death of its citizens upon the testimony of two or three credible wit- 
nesses. "At the mouth of two witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he 
that is worthy of death be put to death," ^ says Moses, the first legis- 
lator we meet in Jewish history. "The laws which put to death a man 
on the deposition of one witness are fatal to freedom" — says Montes- 
quieu. "Reason claims there should be two witnesses." "* 

Thus the value of evidence has been tacitly agreed upon and accepted 
in every country. But the scientists will not accept the evidence of the 
miUion against one. In vain do hundreds of thousands of men testify to 
facts. Oculos habent et non videni! They are determined to remain 
blind and deaf. Thirty years of practical demonstrations and the testi- 
mony of some millions of believers in America and Europe are certainly 
entitled to some degree of respect and attention. Especially so, when 
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the verdict of twelve spiritualists, influenced by the evidence testified 
to by any two others, is competent to send even a scientist to swing on 
the gallows for a crime, perhaps committed under the impulse supplied 
by a commotion among the cerebral molecules unrestrained by a con- 
sciousness of future moral retribution. 

Toward science as a whole, as a divine goal, the whole civilized worid 
ought to look with respect and veneration; for science alone can enable 
man to understand the Deity by the true appreciation of his works. 
"Science is the understanding of truth orfads^** says Webster; "it is an 
investigation of truth for its own sake and a pursuit of pure knowledge." 
If the definition be correct, then the majority of our modem scholars have 
proved false to their goddess. "Truth for its own sake!" And where 
should the keys to every truth in nature be searched for, unless in the 
hitherto unexplored mystery of psychology? Alas! that in questioning 
nature so many men of science should daintily sort over her facts and 
choose only such for study as best bolster their prejudices. 

Psychology has no worse enemies than the medical school denomi- 
nated allopathists. It is in vain to remind them that of the so-called 
exact sciences, medicine, confessedly, least deserves the name. Althou^ 
of all branches of helpful knowledge psychology ought more than any 
other to be studied by physicians — since without its aid thm practice 
degenerates into mere guess-work and chance-intuitions — ^they almost 
wholly neglect it. The least dissent from their promulgated doctrines b 
resented as a heresy, and though an unpopular and unrecognised curative 
method should be shown to save thousands, they seem» as a body» <&- 
posed to cling to accepted hypotheses and prescriptions, and decry both 
innovator and innovation until they get the mint-stamp of regularity. 
Thousands of unlucky patients may die meanwhile, but so long as pro- 
fessional honor is \nndicated, this is a matter of secondary importance. 

Theoretically the most benignant, nevertheless no other school ot sci- 
ence exhibits so many instances of petty prejudice, materialism, atheism, 
and malicious stubbornness as that of medicine. The predilections 
and patronage of the leading physicians are scarcely ever measured 
by the usefulness of a discovery. Bleeding, by leeching, cupping, and 
the lancet, had its epidemic of popularity, but at last fell into merited 
disgrace; water, now freely given to fevered patients, was once denied 
them; warm baths were superseded by cold water, and for a while hsrdro- 
pathy was a mania. Peruvian bark — which a modem defender of 
biblical authority ^ seriously endeavors to identify with the paradisia- 
cal 'Tree of Life,' and which was brought to Spain in 1632 — was neg- 
lected for years. The Church, for once, showed more discriminatimi 
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thar science. At the request of Cardinal de Lugo, Innocent X gave it 
the prestige of his powerful name. 

In an old book entitled Demonologia, the author cites many in- 
stances of important remedies which, being neglected at first, afterward 
rose into notice through mere accident. He also shows that "most of the 
new discoveries in medicine have turned out to be no more than the 
revival and readoption of very ancient practices." During the last cen- 
tury the root of the male fern was sold and widely advertised as a secret 
nostrum by a Madame NouflBeur, a female quack, for the eflFective cure of 
the tapeworm. "The secret was bought by Louis XV for a large sum of 
money; after which the physicians discovered that it was recommended 
and administered in that disease by Galen. The famous powder of the 
Duke of Portland for the gout was the diacentaureon of Caelius Aurelia- 
nus. Later it was ascertained that it had been used by the earliest medi- 
cal writers, who had found it in the writings of the old Greek philosophers. 
So with the eau wMecinale of Dr. Husson, whose name it bears. This 
famous remedy for the gout was recognised under its new mask to be the 
Colchicum autumnale, or meadow saffron, which is identical with a plant 
called Hermodactylus, whose merits as a certain antidote to gout were 
recognised and defended by Oribasius, a great physician of the fourth 
century, and Aetius Amidenus, another eminent physician of Alexandria 
[fifth century]." Subsequently it was abandoned and fell into disfavor 
only because it was too old to be considered good by the members of 
the medical faculties that flourished toward the end of the last century ! 

Even the great Magendie, the wise physiologist, was not above dis- 
covering that which had already been discovered and found good by the 
oldest physicians. "His proposed remedy against consumption, namely, 
the use of prussic acid, may be found in the works of Linnaeus, Ameni- 
tates academicae^ vol. iv, in which he shows distilled laurel water to 
have been used with great profit in pulmonary consumption/' Pliny 
also assures us that the extract of almonds and laurel-pits had cured 
the most obstinate coughs. As the author of Demonologia well remarks, 
it may be asserted with perfect safety that "all the various secret pre- 
parations of opium which have been lauded as the discovery of modern 
times, may be recognised in the works of ancient authors," who see 
themselves so discredited in our days.*^ 

It is admitted on all hands that from time immemorial the distant 
East was the land of knowledge. Not even in Egypt were botany and 
mineralogy so extensively studied as by the savants of archaic Middle 
Asia. Sprengel, unjust and prejudiced as he shows himself in everything 
eke, confesses this much in his Geschichie der Arzneikunde. '^ And yet, 
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notwithstanding this, whenever the subject of magic is discussed, thiit of 
India has rarely suggested itself to any one, for of its general practice in 
India less is known than of the magic of other ancient peoples. With 
the Hindiis it was and is more esoteric, if possible* than it was even 
among the Egyptian priests. So sacred was it deemed that its existence 
was only half admitted, and it was only practised in public emergencies. 
It teas more than a religious matter^ for it teas comidered dwine. Tie 
Egyptian hierophants, not^vdthstanding the practice of a stem and pure 
morality, could not be compared for one moment with the ascetical Gym- 
nosophists, either in holiness of life or miraculous powers developed in 
them by the supernatural abjuration of everything earthly. By those 
who knew them well, they were held in still greater reverence than the 
magians of Chaldaea. Denying themselves the simplest comforts of life, 
they dwelt in woods, and led the life of the most secluded hermits,"* while 
their Egyptian brothers at least congregated together. Notwithstanding 
the slur thrown by history on all who practised magic and divination, it 
has proclaimed them as possessing the greatest secrets in medical knowl- 
edge and unsurpassed skill in its practice. Numerous are the volumes, 
preser\'ed in HindQ convents, in which are recorded the proofs of their 
learning. To attempt to say whether these Gymnosophists were the real 
founders of magic in India, or whether they only practised what had 
passed to them as an inheritance from the earliest Rishis ^^ — the seva 
primeval sages — would be regarded as a mere speculation by exact 
scholars. *'The care which they took in educating youth, in familiar- 
izing it with generous and virtuous sentiments, did them peculiar honor, 
and their maxims and discourses, as recorded by historians, prove that 
they were expert in matters of philosophy, metaphysics, astronomy, 
morality, and religion," says a modern writer. They preserved their dig- 
nity under the sway of the most powerful princes, whom they would not 
condescend to visit, or to trouble for the slightest favor. If the latter 
desired the advice or the prayers of the holy men, they were either 
obliged to go themselves, or to send messengers. To these men no * 
secret power of either plant or mineral was unknown. They had fath- 
omed nature to its depths, while psychology and physiology were to them 
open books, and the result was that science or machagigtia that is 
now termed, so superciliously, magic. 

While the miracles recorded in the Bible have become accepted facts 
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with the Christians, to disbelieve which is regarded as infidelity, the nar- 
ratives of wonders and prodigies found in the Atharvn-Veda ^^ either pro- 
voke their contempt or are viewed as evidences of diabolism. And yet, 
in more than one respect, and notwithstanding the unwillingness of cer- 
tain Sanskrit scholars, we can show the identity between the two. More- 
over, as the Vedas have now been proved by scholars to antedate the 
Jewish Bible by many ages, the inference is an easy one that if one of 
them has borrowed from the other, the Hindii sacred books are not to be 
charged with plagiarism. 

First of all, Hindii cosmogony shows how erroneous has been the opin- 
ion prevalent among the civilized nations that Brahmd was ever con- 
sidered by the Hindiis their chief or Supreme God. Brahmd is a second- 
ary deity, and like Jehovah is a ** mover of the waters^ He is the creating 
god, and has in his allegorical representations four heads, answering to 
the four cardinal points. He is the demiurge, the architect of the world. 
"In the primordiate state of the creation," says Polier's Myihologie dee 
indouSf ''the rudimental universe, submerged in water, reposed in the 
bosom of the Eternal. Sprung from this chaos and darkness, Brahmd, 
the architect of the world, poised on a lotus-leaf, floated [moved?] upon 
the waters, unable to discern anything but water and darkness." This is 
very nearly identical with the Egyptian cosmogony, which shows in its 
'opening sentences Athior *** or Mother Night (which represents ilUmitable 
darkness) as the primeval element which covered the infinite abyss, 
animated by water and the universal spirit of the Eternal, dwelling alone 
in Chaos. As in the Jewish Scriptures, the history of the creation opens 
with the spirit of God and his creative emanation — another Deity .^^ 
Perceiving such a dismal state of things, Brahm4 soliloquizes in con- 
sternation: "Who am I? Whence came I?" Then he hears a voice: 
"Direct your prayer to Bhagavat — the Eternal, known, also, as Para- 
brahman.^* Brahmd, rising from his natatory position, seats himself upon 
the lotus in an attitude of contemplation, and reflects upon the Eternal, 
who, pleased with this evidence of piety, disperses the primeval darkness 
and opens his understanding. "After this Brahmd issues from the uni- 
versal egg [infinite chaos] as light, for his understanding is now opened, 
and he sets himself to work; he mjoves on the eternal waters, with the 
spirit of God within himself; in his capacity of mover of the waters 
he is Ndrdyana,** 

The lotus, the sacred flower of the Egyptians, as well as of the Hindds, 
is the symbol of Horns as it is that of Brahm4. No temples in Tibet or 

241. The fourth Veda. 242. Orthography of the Archaic Dictionary, by W. R. 
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Nepal are found without it; and the meaning of this ^3rmbol is ex- 
tremely suggestive. The sprig of lilies placed in the hand of the arch- 
angel, who offers them to the Virgin Mary in the pictures of the * Annun- 
ciation/ has in its esoteric symbolism precisely the same meaning. 
We refer the reader to Sir William Jones.*** With the Hindfis, the lotus 
is the emblem of the productive power of nature, through the agency of 
fire and water (spirit and matter). ''Eternal!" says a verae in the 
Bhagavad'GUd (ch. xi), " I see BrahmA the creator enthroned in thee above 
the lotus! " and Sir W. Jones shows ^ that the seeds of the lotus contain 
— even before they germinate — perfectly-formed leaves, the miniature 
shapes of what one day, as perfected plants, they will become; or, as 
the author of The Heathen Religion has it — ''nature thus giving us 
a specimen of the preformation of its productions," adding further that 
" the seed of all phaenogamous plants bearing proper flowers contains on 
embryo planUei ready JormMy **• 

With the Buddhists, the lotus has the same signification. Mahd- 
Mdyd, or Mahd^Devt, the mother of Gautama-Buddha, had the birth of 
her son announced to her by Bodhisai (the spirit of Buddha), who 
appeared beside her couch with a loius in his hand. Thus also Osiris 
and Horus are represented by the Egyptians constantly in association 
with the lotus-flower. 

These facts all go to show the identical parentage of this idea in the 
three religious systems, Hindii, Egyptian and Judaico-Christian. Wher- 
ever the mystic water-lily (lotus) is employed, it signifies the emanation 
of the objective from the concealed, or subjective — the eternal thou^t 
of the ever-invisible Deity passing from the abstract into the concrete or 
visible form. For as soon as darkness was dispersed and "there was 
light," Brahma's understanding was opened, and he saw in the ideal 
world (which had hitherto lain eternally concealed in the Divine thought) 
the archetypal forms of all the infinite future things that would be called 
into existence and hence become visible. At this first stage of action, 
Brahmd had not yet become the architect, the builder of the universe, 
for he had, like the architect, first to acquaint himself with the plan, and 
realize the ideal forms which were buried in the bosom of the Eternal 
One, as the future lotus-leaves are concealed within the seed of that plant. 
And it is in this idea that we must look for the origin and explanation of 
the verse in the Jewish cosmogony, which reads: "And God said. Let 
the earth bring forth . . . the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind, 
whose seed is in itself J*' ^"^ In aU the primitive religions, the 'Son of 
the Father' is the creative God — i, e.. His thought made visible; and 
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before the Christian era, from the TrimArti of the Hindiis down to the 
three kabalistie heads of the Jewish-explained scriptures, the triune god- 
head of each nation was fully defined and substantiated in its allegories. 
In the Christian creed we see but the artificial engrafting of a new branch 
upon the old trunk; and the adoption by the Greek and Roman churches 
of the Uly-symbol held by the archangel at the moment of the Annuncia- 
tion shows a thought of precisely the same metaphysical significance. 

The lotus is the product of fire (heat) and water, hence the dual sym- 
bol of spirit and matter. The God Brahmd is the second person of the 
Trinity, as are Jehovah (Adam-Kadmon) and Osiris, or rather Pyman- 
der, fiT the Power of the Thought Divine, of Hermes; for it is Pymander 
who represents the root of i^H the Egyptian Sun-gods. The Eternal is 
the Spirit of Fire, which stirs up and fructifies and develops into a con- 
crete form everything that is bom of water or the primordial 'earth,' 
evolved out of Brahmd; but the universe is itself Brahm^, and he is the 
universe. This is the philosophy of Spinoza, which he derived from that 
of Pythagoras; and it is the same for which Bnmo died a martyr. How 
much Christian theology has gone astray from its point of departure, is 
demonstrated in this historical fact. Bruno was slaughtered for the exe- 
gesis of a symbol that was adopted by the earliest Christians, and ex- 
pounded by the apostles! The sprig of water-Ulies of Bodhisai^ and later 
of Gabriel, typifying fire and water, or the idea of creation and genera- 
tion, is worked into the earliest dogma of the baptismal sacrament. 

Bruno's and Spinoza's doctrines are nearly identical, though the 
words of the latter are more veiled, and far more cautiously chosen than 
those to be found in the theories of the author of the Causae Princifno ed 
Uno, or the Infinito Universo e Mondi, Both Bruno, who confesses 
that the source of his information was Pythagoras, and Spinoza, who, 
without acknowledging it as frankly, allows his philosophy to betray the 
secret, view the First Cause from the same standpoint. With them, 
God is an Entity totally 'per se, an Infinite Spirit, and the only Being 
utterly free and independent of either eflFects or other causes; who, 
through that same Will which produced all things and gave the first 
impulse to every cosmic law, perpetually keeps in existence and order 
everything in the universe. As well as the Hindd Svdbhdvikas, erro- 
neously called Atheists, who assume that all things, men as well as gods 
and spirits, were bom from Svabhdvay or their own nature,^ both 

248. BrahmA does not create the earth, Mrityu-loka, any more than the rest of the 
ani verse. Having evolved himself from the soul of the world, once separated from the 
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ai which is in its essence BrahmA himself, who proceeded out of himself. — Burnouf: 
ItUrodueUon d rhufokre du bouddhi&me indien, p. 118. 
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Spinoza and Bruno were led to the conclusion that Ood is to be sougkt 
for toiihin nature and not toiihotit. For, creation being proportional to 
the power of the Creator, the universe as well as its Creator must 
be infinite and eternal, one form emanating from its own essence, and 
creating in its turn another. The modem commentators affirm that 
Bruno, **uneustained by the hope of another and better worlds stiU sur- 
rendered his life rather than his convictions"; thereby aUowing it to 
be inferred that Giordano Bruno had no belief in the continued ezistence 
of man after death. Professor Draper asserts most positively that 
Bruno did not believe in the immortality of the soul. Speaking of the 
countless victims of the religious intolerance of the Popish Church, 
he remarks: ''The passage from this life to the next, though throu^ 
a hard trial, was the passage from a transient trouble to eternal hapin- 
ness. ... On his way through the dark valley the martyr believed 
that there was an invisible hand that would lead him, . . . For Bruno 
there was no such support. The philosophical opinions, for the sake 
of which he surrendered his life, could give him no consolation." ** 

But Professor Draper seems to have a very superficial knowledge of 
the true beUef of the philosophers. We can leave Spinoza out of the 
question, and even allow him to remain in the eyes of his critics an 
utter atheist and materialist; for the cautious reserve which he placed 
upon himself in his writings makes it extremely difficult for one who 
does not read him between the lines, and is not thoroughly acquainted 
with the hidden meaning of the Pythagorean metaphysics, to ascertain 
what his real sentiments were. But as for Giordano Bruno, if he ad- 
hered to the doctrines of Pythagoras he must have believed in another 
life, hence he could not have been an atheist whose philosophy offered 
him no such "consolation." His accusation and subsequent confession, 
as given by Professor Domenico Berti in his Life of Bruno recently 
published (compiled from original documents), prove beyond doubt what 
were his real philosophy, creed and doctrines. In common with the 
Alexandrian Platonists and the later Kabalists, he held that Jesus 
was a magician in the sense given to this appellation by Porphyry and 
Cicero, who write of the ditrina sapientia (divine knowledge), and by 
Philo Judaeus, who described the Magi as the most wonderful inquirers 
into the hidden mysteries of nature, not in the degrading sense given 
to the word magic in our century. In his noble conception the Magi 
were holy men who, setting themselves apart from everything dee on this 
earth, contemplated the divine virtues and understood the divine nature 
of the gods and spirits the more clearly; and so initiated others into the 

249. Conflict between Religion and Science, ch. vi, p. 180. 
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same mysteries, which consist in one holding an uninterrupted intercourse 
tDtth these invisible beings during life. But we shall show Bruno's inmost 
philosophical convictions better by quoting fragments from the accusa- 
tion and his own confession. 

The charges in the denunciation of Mocenigo, his accuser, are ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 

''I, Zuane Mocenigo, son of the most illustrious Messer Marcan- 
tonio, denounce to your very reverend fathership, by constraint of my 
conscience and by order of my confessor, that I have heard say by 
Giordano Bruno, several times when he discoursed with me in my house, 
that it is great blasphemy in Catholics to say that the bread transub- 
stantiates itself into flesh; that he is opposed to the Mass; that no 
religion pleases him; that Christ was a wretch (tin tristo), and that if 
he did wicked works to seduce the people he might well predict that 
He ought to be impaled; that there is no distinction of persons in God, 
and that it would be imperfection in God; that the world is eternal, 
and that there are infinite worlds, and that God makes them continually, 
because, he says. He wills all He can; that Christ did apparent miracles 
and was a magician, and so were the apostles, and that he had a mind 
to do as much and more than they did; that Christ showed an unwilling- 
ness to die, and shimned death all He could; that there is no punish- 
ment of sin, and that souls created by the operation of nature pass 
from one animal to another, and that as the brute animals are bom 
of corruption, so also are men when after dissolution they come to 
be bom again." 

Perfidious as they are, the above words plainly indicate the belief 
of Bruno in the Pythagorean metempsychosis, which, misunderstood 
as it is, still shows a belief in the survival of man in one shape or another. 
Fiulher, the accuser says: 

''He has shown indications of wishing to make himself the author 
of a new sect, under the name of *New Philosophy.' He has said that 
the Virgin could not have brought forth, and that our Catholic faith 
is all full of blasphemies against the majesty of God; that the monks 
ought to be deprived of the right of disputation and their revenues, 
because they pollute the world; that they are all asses, and that our 
opinions are doctrines of asses; that we have no proof that our faith 
has merit with God, and that not to do to others what we would not 
have done to ourselves suffices for a good life, and that he laughs at 
all other sins, and wonders how God can endure so many heresies in 
Catholics. He says that he means to apply himself to the art of divina- 
tion, and make all the world run after him; that St. Thomas and all 
the Doctors knew nothing to compare with him, and that he could 
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ask questions of all tbe first theologians of the world that th^ could 
not answer." ^^ 

To this, the accused philosopher answered by the following profession 
of faith, which is that of every disciple of the ancient masters: 

** I hold, in brief, to an infinite universe, that is, an effect of infinite 
divine power, because I esteemed it a thing imworthy of divine goodness 
and power, that, being able to produce besides this world another and 
infinite others, it should produce a finite world. Thus I have declared 
that there are infinite particular worlds similar to this of the earth, which, 
with Pythagoras, I understand to be a star similar in nature with the 
moon, the other planets, and the other stars, which are infinite; and that 
all those bodies are worlds, and without number, which thus constitute 
the infinite universality in an infinite space, and this is called the infinite 
universe, in which are innumerable worlds, so that there is a double kind 
of infinite greatness in the universe, and of a multitude of worlds. Indi- 
rectly, this may be understood to be repugnant to the truth according to 
the true faith. 

"Moreover, I place in this universe a universal Providence, by virtue 
of which everything lives, vegetates and moves, and stands in its perfec- 
tion, and I understand it in two ways; one, in the mode in which the 
whole soul is present in the whole and every part of the body, and this I 
call nature, the shadow and footprint of divinity; the other, the ineffable 
mode in which God, by essence, presence, and power, is in aU and above 
all, not as part, not as soul, but in mode inexplicable. 

"Moreover, I understand all the attributes in divinity to be one and 
the same thing. Together with the theologians and great philosophers, 
I apprehend three attributes, power, wisdom, and goodness, or, rather, 
mind, intellect, love, with which things have first, being, throu^ the 
mind; next, ordered and distinct being, through the intellect; and third, 
concord and symmetry, through love. Thus I understand being in all 
and over all, as there is nothing without participation in being, and there 
is no being without essence, just as nothing is beautiful without beauty 
being present; thus nothing can be free from the divine presence, and 
thus by way of reason, and not by way of substantial truth, do I under- 
stand distinction in divinity. 

"Assuming then the world caused and produced, I understand that, 
according to all its being, it is dependent upon the first cause, so that it 
did not reject the name of creation, which I understand that Aristotk 
also has expressed, saying, * God is that upon whom the world and all 
nature depends,' so that according to the explanation of St. Thomas, 
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whether it be eternal or in time, it is, according to all its being, depen- 
dent on the first cause, and nothing in it is independent. 

**Next in regard to what appertains to the true faith, not speaking 
philosophically by particularizing about the divine persons, the wis- 
dom and the son of the mind, called by philosophers intellect, and by 
theologians the Word, which ought to be believed to have taken on 
human flesh. But I, abiding in the phrases of philosophy, have not un- 
derstood it, but have doubted and held it with inconstant faith, not that 
I remember to have shown marks of it in writing nor in speech, except 
indirectly from other things, something of it may be gathered as by way 
of ingenuity and profession in regard to what may be proved by reason 
and concluded from natural Ught. Thus in regard to the Holy Spirit in 
a third person, I have not been able to coijiprehend, as ought to be 
believed, but, according to the Pythagoric manner, in conformity to the 
manner shown by Solomon, I have understood it as the soul of the uni- 
verse, or adjoined to the universe according to the saying of the wisdom 
of Solomon: 'The spirit of God filled all the earth, and that which con- 
tains aU things,' all which conforms equally to the Pythagoric doctrine 
explained by Virgil in the text of the Aeneid: 

Principio coelum ac terras camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque i^obum Lunae, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem; 

and the lines following. 

"From this spirit, then, which is called the life of the universe, I 
understand, in my philosophy, proceeds life and soul to everything which 
has life and soul, which moreover I understand to be immortal, as also 
to bodies, which as to their substance are all immortal, there being no 
other death than division and congregation, which doctrine seems ex- 
pressed in Ecdesiastes^ where it is said that 'there is nothing new under 
the sun; that which is, is that which was.' " (Ibid,, pp. 353-4.) 

Furthermore, Bruno confesses his inability to comprehend the doc- 
trine of three persons in the Grodhead, and his doubts of the incarnation 
of God in Jesus, but firmly pronounces his belief in the miracles of 
Christ. How could he, being a Pythagorean philosopher, discredit them? 
If, under the merciless constraint of the Inquisition, he, like GaUleo, 
subsequently recanted, and threw himself upon the clemency of his 
ecclesiastical persecutors, we must remember that he spoke Uke a man 
standing between the rack and the fagot, and human nature cannot 
always be heroic when the corporeal frame is debilitated by torture 
and imprisonment. 

But for the opportune appearance of Berti's authoritative work, we 
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should have continued to revere Bruno as a nuu^rr, whose bust was 
deservedly set high in the Pantheon of Exact Science, crowned with 
laurel by the hand of Draper. But now we see that their hero of an hour 
is neither atheist, materialist, nor positivist, but simply a I^rthagcnean 
who taught the philosophy of Upper Asia, and daim^ to possess the 
powers of the magicians, so despised by Draper's own school! Nothing 
more amusing than this contrdemps has happened since the supposed 
statue of Peter was discovered by irreverent archaeologists to be nau^t 
else than the Jupiter of the Capitol, and Buddha's identity with the 
Catholic St. Josaphat was satisfactorily proven. 

Thus, search where we may through the archives of history, we find 
that there is no fragment of modem philosophy — whether Newtonian, 
Cartesian, Huxleyian or any other — but has been dug from the Oriental 
mines. Even Positivism and Nihilism find their prototype in the exo- 
teric portion of Kapila's philosophy, as is well remarked by Max Mlilkr. 
It was the inspiration of the Hindii sages that penetrated the mysteries 
of Prajfv&'P&ramiid (perfect wisdom) ; their hands that rocked the cradle 
of the first ancestor of that feeble but noisy child that we have christ- 
ened MODERN SCIENCE. 



CHAPTER IV 

"I choose the nobler part of Emerson, when, after various disenchantments, he ex- 
claimed, 'I covet Truth.' The gladness of true heroism visits the heart of him who is 
really competent to say this." — Ttndall 

"A testimony is sufficient when it rests on: 

1st. A great number of very sensible witnesses who agree in having seen well. 

2d. Who are sane, bodily and mentally. 

3d. Who are impartial and disinterested. 

4th. Who unanimously agree. 

5th. Who solenmly certify to the fact" — Voltaibe: DicUonnaire phUosophique 

THE Count Ag^nor de Gasparin is a devoted Protestant. His battle 
with MM. des Mousseaux, de Mirville and other fanatics who laid 
the whole of the spiritualist-phenomena at the door of Satan, was 
long and fierce. Two volumes of over fifteen hundred pages are the 
result, proving the effects, denying the cause, and employing superhuman 
efforts to invent every other possible explanation that could be suggested 
rather than the true one. 

The severe rebuke received by the Journal des DSbats from M. de 
Gasparin, was read by all civiUzed Europe.^ After that gentleman had 
minutely described numerous manifestations that he had witnessed him- 
self, this journal very impertinently proposed to the authorities in France 
to send all those who, after having read the^n^ analysis of the '^ spiritual 
hallucinations" published by Faraday, should insist on crediting this 
delusion, to the lunatic asylum for Incurables. "Take care,'* wrote M. de 
Gasparin in answer, "the representatives of the exact sciences are on 
their way to become . . • the Inquisitors of our days. . . . Facts are 
stronger than Academies. Bejected, denied, mocked, they nevertheless 
are facts, and do exist.*' ^^ 

The following affirmations of physical phenomena, as witnessed by 
himself and Professor Thury, may be found in M. de Gasparin's volumi- 
nous work. 

"The experimenters have often seen the legs of the table glued, so 
to say, to the floor, and, notwithstanding the excitement of those present, 
refuse to be moved from their place. On other occasions they have seen 
the tables levitated in quite an energetic way. They heard, with their 
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own ears, loud as weU as gentie raps, the fonner threatening to shatter 
the table to pieces on account of their violence, the latter so soft as to 
become hardly perceptible. ... As to LEvrrATiONS without contact, 
we found means to produce them easily, and with success. . . . And 
such levitations do not pertain to isolated results. We have reproduced 
them over thirty times. . . . One day the table will turn, and lift 
its legs successively, its weight being augmented by a man wei^^iiog 
eighty-seven kilograms seated on it; another time it will remain moticm- 
less and immovable^ notwithstanding that the person placed on it wei^ 
but sixty. ... On one occasion we willed it to turn upside down, and 
it turned over, with its legs in the air, notwithstanding that our fingos 
never touched it once.** 

"It is certain," remarks M. de Mirville, ''that a man who had re- 
peatedly witnessed such a phenomenon, could not accept the fine 
analysis of the English physicist." *" 

Since 1850 M. des Mousseaux and M. de Mirville, uncompromising 
Roman Catholics, have published many volumes whose titles are devexiy 
contrived to attract public attention. They betray on the part of tlM^ 
authors a very serious alarm, which moreover they take no pains to 
conceal. Were it possible to consider the phenomena spurious, the 
Church of Rome would never have gone so much out of her way to 
repress them. 

Both sides having agreed upon the facts, leaving dceptics out of the 
question, people could divide themselves into but two parties: the be- 
lievers in the direct agency of the devil, and the believers in disem- 
bodied and other spirits. The fact alone that theology dreaded a great 
deal more the revelations which might come through this mysterious 
agency than all the threatening 'conflicts' with Science and the cate- 
gorical denials of the latter, ought to have opened the eyes of the most 
skeptical. The Church of Rome has never been either credulous or 
cowardly, as is abundantly proved by the Machiavellism which marks 
her policy. Moreover she has never troubled herself much about 
the clever prestidigitateurs whom she knew to be simply adepts in 
juggling. Robert Houdin, Comte, Hamilton and Bosco slept secure 
in their beds, while she persecuted such men as Paracelsus, Ca^^iostro, 
and Mesmer, the Hermetic philosophers and mystics — and effectually 
stopped every genuine manifestation of an occult nature by killing the 
mediums. 

Those who are unable to believe in a personal devil and the dogmas 
of the church must nevertheless accord to the clergy enough of shrewd- 

252. Ibid,, pp. 40-50; and De Mirville: Question dei espnii. p. la 
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ness to prevent the compromising of her reputation for infallibility by 
making so much of manifestations which, if fraudulent, must inevitably 
be some day exposed. 

But the best testimony to the reality of this force was given by 
Robert Houdin himself, the king of jugglers, who, upon being called as 
an expert by the Academy to witness the wonderful dairvoyani powers 
and occasional mistakes of a table, said: "We jugglers never make mis- 
takes, and my second-sight never failed me yet." ^ 

The learned astronomer Babinet was not more fortunate in his 
selection of Comte, the celebrated ventriloquist, as an expert to testify 
against the phenomena of direct voices and the rappings. Comte, if we 
may beUeve the witnesses, laughed in the face of Babinet at the bare 
suggestion that the raps were produced by ^* unconscious ventrUoquismr* 
The latter theory, worthy twin-sister of ** unconscious cerebrationy* 
caused many of the most skeptical academicians to blush. Its absurdity 
was too apparent. 

"The problem of the supernatural," says M. de Gasparin, "such as it 
was presented by the middle ages, and as it stands now, is not among the 
number of those which we are permitted to despise; its breadth and 
grandeur escape the notice of no one. . . . Everything is profoundly 
serious in it, both the evil and the remedy, the superstitious recrudes- 
cence, and the physical fact which is destined to conquer the latter." *" 

Further, he pronounces the following decisive opinion, to which he 
came, conquered by the various manifestations, as he says himself — 
"The number of facts which claim their place in the broad dayUght of 
truth, has so much increased of late, that of two consequences one is 
henceforth inevitable: either the domain of natural sciences must con- 
sent to expand itself, or the domain of the supernatural will become so 
enlarged as to have no bounds." ^ 

Among the multitude of books against spiritualism emanating from 
Catholic and Protestant sources, none have produced a more appalling 
effect than the works of M. de Mirville and M. des Mousseaux : La magie 
au XlXme siide — Mceurs et pratiques des dSmons — Hauls phSnomhies 
de la magie — Les nUdiaieurs de la magie — Des esprits et de leurs 
manifesUaionSf etc. They comprise the most cyclopaedic biography of 
the devil and his imps that has appeared for the private delectation of 
good Catholics since the middle ages. 

According to the authors, he who was "a liar and murderer from 
the beginning," was also the principal motor of spiritual phenomena. 
He had been for thousands of years at the head of pagan theurgy; 
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and it was he again who, encouraged by the increase of heresies, in- 
fidelity, and atheism, had reappeared in our century. The French 
Academy lifted up its voice in a general outcry of indignation, and M. de 
Gasparin even took it for a personal insult. "This is a declaration of 
war, a 'levte of shields' " — wrote he in his voluminous book of refuta- 
tions. "The work of M. de Mirville is a real manifesto. I would be 
glad to see in it the expression of a strictly individual opinion, but, in 
truth, it is impossible. The success of the work, these solemn adhesions, 
the faithful reproduction of its theses by the journals and writers of the 
party, the solidarity established throughout between them and the whcde 
body of Catholicism, . . . everything goes to show a work which is esseih 
tially an ady and has the value of a coUective labor. As it is, I felt that 
I had a duty to perform. ... I felt obliged to pick up the glove, . . . 
and lift high the Protestant flag against the Ultramontane bann^.*' ** 

The medical faculties, as might have been expected, assuming the 
part of the Greek chorus, echoed the various expostulations against the 
demonological authors. The Medico-Psychological Annals, edited by 
Drs. Brierre de Boismont and Cerise, published the following: "Outside 
these controversies of antagonistical parties, never in our country did a 
writer dare to face, with a more aggressive serenity, . . . the sarcasms, 
the scorn of what we term common sense; and as if to defy and chal- 
lenge at the same time thundering peab of laughter and shrugging of 
shoulders, the author strikes an attitude, and placing himself with ef- 
frontery before the members of the Academy . . . addresses to them 
what he modestly terms his Memoir on the Deinll** ^ 

That was a cutting insult to the Academicians, to be sure; but ever 
since 1850 they seem to have been doomed to suffer in their pride more 
than most of them can bear. The idea of asking the attention of the forty 
'Immortals' to the pranks of the Devil! They vowed revenge, and, 
leaguing themselves together, propounded a theory which exceeded in 
absurdity even M. de Mirville's demonolatry ! Drs. Royer and Jobart de 
Lamballe — both celebrities in their way — formed an alliance and pre- 
sented to the Institute a German whose cleverness afforded, according to 
his statement, the key to all the knockings and rappings of both hemi- 
spheres. " We blush " — remarks the Marquis de Mirville — " to say that 
the whole of the trick consisted simply in the reiterated displacement (d 
one of the muscular tendons of the legs. Great demonstration of the qrs- 
tem in full sitting of the Institute — and on the spot . . . expressions d 
Academical gratitude for this interesting communication, and, a few days 
later, a full assurance given to the public by a professor of the medical 
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faculty, that, scientists having pronounced their opinion, the mystery 
was at last unraveled!" ** 

But such scientific explanations neither prevented the phenomenon 
from quietly following its course, nor the two writers on demonology 
from proceeding to expound their strictly orthodox theories. 

Denying that the Church had anything to do with his books, M. des 
Mousseaux gravely gave the Academy, in addition to his Mhnoire^ the 
following interesting and profoundly philosophical thoughts on Satan: 

** The Devil is one of the chief piUars of Faith. He is one of the grand 
personages whose life is closely aUied to that of the church; and without 
his speech which issued out so triumphantly from the mouth of the Ser- 
pent, hie medium^ the fall of man could not have taken place. Thus, if it 
was not for him, the Savior, the Crucified, the Redeemer, would be 
but the most ridiculous of supernumeraries, and the Cross an insult 
to good sense!" *•• 

This writer, be it remembered, is only the faithful echo of his church, 
which anathematizes equally the one who denies God and him who 
doubts the objective existence of Satan. 

But the Marquis de Mirville carries this idea of God's partnership 
with the Devil still further. According to him it is a regular commercial 
affair, in which the senior 'silent partner' suffers the active business of 
the firm to be transacted as it may please his junior associate, by whose 
audacity and industry he profits. Who could be of any other opinion, 
upon reading the following? 

''At the moment of this spiritual invasion of 1853, so slightingly 
regarded, we had dared to pronounce the word of a 'threatening catas- 
trophe.' The world was nevertheless at peace, but history showing us 
the same s3rmptoms at all disastrous epochs, we had a presentiment of 
the sad effects of a law which G5rres has formulated thus: [Vol. v, 
p. 356.] 'These mysterious apparitions have invariably indicated the 
chastening hand of God on earth.' " **^ 

These guerilla-skirmishes between the champions of the clergy and 
the materialistic Academy of Science prove abundantiy how little the 
latter has done toward uprooting blind fanaticism from tiie minds of even 
well educated persons. Evidently science has neither completely conquered 
nor muzzled theology. She will master her only on that day when she 
will condescend to see in the spiritualist phenomenon something besides 
mere hallucination and charlatanry. But how can she do it without in- 
vestigating it thoroughly? Let us suppose that before the time when 
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electro-magnetism was publicly acknowledged, the Copenhagen Professor 
Oersted, its discoverer, had been suffering from an attack of what we 
call psychophdnaf or pneumaiophobia. He notices that the wire along 
which a voltaic current is passing shows a tendency to turn the magnetic 
needle from its natural position to one perpendicular to the direction of 
the current. Suppose, moreover, that the professor had heard much of 
certain superstitious people who used that kind of magnetized needks 
to converse with unseen inteUigences; that they received signals and 
even held correct conversations with them by means of the tippings of 
such a needle; and that in consequence he suddenly felt a scientific 
horror and disgust for such an ignorant belief, and refused, point-blank, 
to have anything to do with such a needle. What would have been the 
result? Electro-magnetism might not have been discovered till now» and 
our experimentalists would have been the principal losers thereby. 

Babinet, Royer, and Jobert de Lamballe, all three members of the 
Institute, particularly distinguished themselves in this struggle between 
skepticism and supematuralism, and most assuredly have reaped no 
laurels. The famous astronomer had imprudently risked himself on the 
battlefield of the phenomenon. He had explained scientifically the 
manifestations. But emboldened by the fond belief among scientists 
that the new epidemic could not stand close investigation nor outlive the 
year, he had the still greater imprudence to publish two articles on them. 
As M. de Mirville very wittily remarks, if both of the articles had but a 
poor success in the scientific press, they had, on the other hand, none at 
all in the daily one. 

M. Babinet began by acc^ting a priori the rotation and movements 
of the furniture, which facts he declared to be **hors de douie.** "This 
rotation," he said, ''being able to manifest itself with a considerable 
energy, either by a very great speed, or by a strong resistance when it 
is desired to stop." *•* 

Now comes the explanation of the eminent scientist. "Gently 
pushed by littie concordant impulsions of the hands laid upon it, the 
table begins to osciUate from right to left. ... At the moment when, 
after more or less delay, a nervous trepidation is established in the hands 
and the little individual impulsions of all the experimenters have become 
harmonized, the table is set in motion." "* 

He finds it very simple, for "all muscular movements are determined 
over bodies by levers of the third order, in which the fulcrum is very near 
to the point where the force acts. This, consequentiy, communicates a 
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great speed to the mobile parts for the very Httle distance which the 
motor force has to run.^ . . . Some persons are astonished to see a 
table subjected to the action of several well-disposed individuals in a 
fair way to conquer powerful obstacles^ even break its legs, when suddenly 
stopped; but that is very simple if we consider the power of the lUUe 
concordant actions. . . . Once more, the physical explanation offers 
no difficulty." ^ 

In this dissertation, two results are clearly shown: the reality of the 
phenomena admitted, and the scientific explanation made ridiculous. 
But M. Babinet can well afford to be laughed at a little; he knows, as an 
astronomer, that dark spots are to be found even in the sun. 

There is one thing, though, that Babinet has always stoutly denied, 
viz.: the levitation of furniture without contact. De MirviUe catches 
him proclaiming that such levitation is impossible: "simply impossible,'* 
he says, "as impossible as perpetual motion." ^ 

Who can take upon himself, after such a declaration, to maintain that 
the word impossible pronounced by science is infallible? 

But the tables, after having waltzed, oscillated and turned, began 
tipping and rapping. The raps were sometimes as powerful as pistol- 
detonations. What of this? Listen: "The witnesses and investigators 
are ventriloquistsi" 

De Mirville refers us to the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which is 
published a very interesting dialog, invented by M. Babinet speaking 
of himself to himself, like the Chaldaean Ain-Soph of the Kabalists: 
"What can we finally say of all these facts brought under our observa- 
tion? Are there such raps produced? Yes. Do such raps answer 
questions? Yes. Who produces these sounds? The medium. By what 
means? By the ordinary acoustic metiiod of the ventriloquists. But we 
were given to suppose that these sounds might result from the cracking of 
the toes and fingers? No; for then they would always proceed from the 
same point, and such is not the fact." ^ 

"Now," asks M. de Mirville, "what are we to believe of the Ameri- 
cans and their thousands of mediums who produce the same raps before a 
million of witnesses?" ^^Ventriloquism, to be sure," answers Babinet. 
"But how can you explain such an impossibility?" The easiest thing 
in the world; listen only: "All that was necessary to produce the first 
manifestation in the^r^ house in America was a street-boy knocking at 
the door of a mystified citizen, perhaps with a leaden ball attached to a 
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string, and if Mr. Weekman (the first believer in America) (?) " wben he 
watched for the third time, heard no shouts of laughter in the street, it 
is because of the essential difference which exists between a French 
street-Arab and an English or Trans-Atlantic one, the latter being 
amply provided with what we call a sad merrimeni — gaieU triMe** ** 

TVuly says M. de Mirville in his famous reply to the attacks of MBf. 
de Gasparin, Babinet, and other scientists: "and thus acoording to our 
great physicist, the tables turn very quickly, very energetically, resist like- 
wise, and, as M. de Gasparin has proved, they levitate witkaui contacL 
Said a minister: 'With three words of a man's handwriting, I take 
upon myself to have him hanged.' With the above three lines, we take 
upon ourselves, in our turn, to throw into the greatest confusion the 
physicists of all the globe, or rather to revolutionise the worid — if 
at least, M. de Babinet had taken the precaution oi suggesting, like 
M. de Gasparin, some yet unknown law or force. For this would cover 
the whole ground." ** 

But it is in the notes embracing the "facts and physical theories,** 
that we find the acme of the consistency and logic of Babinet as an 
expert investigator in the field of Spiritualism. 

It would appear that M. de Mirville, in his narrative of the wonders 
manifested at the Presbythre de CideciUe^ was much struck by the mar^ 
velousness of some facts. Though authenticated before the inquest 
and magistrates, they were of so miraculous a nature as to force the 
demonological author himself to shrink from the responsibility of pub- 
lishing them. 

These facts were as follows: "At the precise moment predicted hy a 
sorcerer*' — a case of revenge — "a violent clap of thunder was heard 
above one of the chimneys of the presbytery, after which the fluid 
descended with a formidable noise through that passage, threw down 
believers as well as skeptics (as to the power of the sorcerer) who were 
warming themselves by the fire; and, having filled the room with a mul- 
titude of fantastic animals^ returned to the chimney, and having re- 
ascended it, disappeared, after producing the same terrible noise. As," 
adds M. de Mirville, "we were already but too rich in facts, we recoiled 
before this new enormity added to so many others." *™ 

But M. Babinet, who in common with his learned colleagues had 
made such fun of the two writers on demonology, and who was deter- 
mined, moreover, to prove the absurdity of all Uke stories, felt himadf 
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obliged to discredit the above-mentioned fact of the Cideville phenomena 
by presenting one still more incredible. We yield the floor to M. Babinet 
himself. 

The following circumstance which he gave to the Academy of Sci- 
ences on July 5, 1852, can be found wUhout further comment, and merely 
as an instance of a sphere-like lightning, in the (Envres de F. Arago, 
I, p. 52. We offer it verbatim, 

''After a strong dap of thunder," says M. Babinet, "but not im- 
mediately following it, a tailor apprentice, Uving in the Rue St. Jacques, 
who was just finishing his dinner, saw the paper-screen which shut 
the fireplace fall down as if pushed out of its place by a moderate gust 
of wind. Inmiediately after that he perceived a globe of fire, as large 
as the head of a child, come out quietly and softly from within the grate 
and slowly move about the room, without touching the bricks of the floor. 
The aspect of this fire-globe was that of a young cat, of middle size 
. . . moving itself without the use of its paws. The fire-globe was 
rather brilliant and luminous than hot or inflamed, and the tailor had no 
sensation of warmth. This globe approached his feet like a young cat 
which unshes to play and rub itself against the legs, as is habitual with these 
animals; but the apprentice withdrew his feet from it, and moving with 
great caution, avoided contact with the meteor. The latter remained for 
a few seconds moving about his legs, the tailor examining it with great 
curiosity and bending over it. After having tried several excursions in 
opposite directions, but without leaving the center of the room, the fire- 
globe elevated itself vertically to the level of the man's head, who to avoid 
its contact with his face, threw himself backward on his chair. Arrived 
at about a yard from the floor the fire-globe sUghtly lengthened, took an 
oblique direction toward a hole in the wall over Uie fireplace, at about 
the height of a meter above the mantelpiece. This hole had been 
made for the purpose of admitting the pipe of a stove in winter; but, 
according to the expression of the tailor, the thunder could not see it, 
for it was papered over like the rest of the wall. The fire-globe went 
directly to that hole, unglued the paper without damaging it, and reas- 
cended the chimney . . . when it arrived at the top, which it did very 
slowly ... at least sixty feet above ground ... it produced a most 
frightful explosion, which partly destroyed the chimney, . . . ." etc."^ 

"It seems," observes M. de Mirville in his review, "that we could 
apply to M. Babinet the following remark made by a very witty woman 
to Raynal, 'If you are not a Christian, it is not for lack of faiUi.' " 

It was not alone behevers who wondered at the creduUty displayed by 
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M. Babinet, in persisting on calling the manifestation a mdeor; for Dr. 
Boudin mentions it very seriously in a work on lightning he was just 
then publishing. ''If these details are exact," says the doctor, **a8 
they seem to be, since they are admitted by MM. Babinet and Arago, it 
appears very difficult for the phenomenon to retain its appellation of 
sphere-shaped lightning. However, we leave it to others to explain, if 
they can, the essence of a fire-globe emitting no sensaOan of heat^ homing 
the aspect of a cat, slowly promenading in a roorn^ vAidi finds means 
to escape by reascending the chimney through an aperture in the watt 
covered over vnth a paper which it unglues without damaging itl** 

"We are of the same opinion," adds the marquis, "as the learned 
doctor, on the difficulty of an exact definition, and we do not see why 
we should not have in future lightning in the shape of a dog, of a monk^, 
etc., etc. One shudders at the bare idea of a whole meteorok>gical 
menagerie, which, thanks to thunder^ might come down to our rooms to 
promenade themselves at wiU." *" 

Says M. de Gasparin, in his monster volume of refutations: "In 
questions of testimony, certitude must absolutely cease the moment we 
cross the borders of the supernatural." ^^ 

The line of demarcation not being sufficiently fixed and determined, 
which of the opponents is better fitted to take upon himself the difficult 
task? Which of the two is better entitled to become the public arbiter? 
Is it the party of superstition, which is supported in its testimony by the 
evidence of many thousands of people? For nearly two years they 
crowded the country where were daily manifested the unprecedented 
miracles of Cideville, now nearly forgotten among other countless spirit- 
ual phenomena; shall we beheve them, or shall we bow to sdenoe, 
represented by M. Babinet, who, on the testimony ci one man (the 
tailor), accepts the manifestation of the fire-globe, or the meteor-eat^ 
and henceforth claims for it a place among the established facts ot 
natural phenomena? 

Mr. Crookes, in his Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism^ 
mentions M. de Gasparin and his work Science versus Spiritualism. 
He remarks that "the author finally arrived at the conclusion that 
all these phenomena are to be accounted for by the action of natural 
causes, and do not require the supposition of miracles, nor the into- 
vention of spirits or diabolical influences! M. de Gasparin considers 
it as a fact fully established by his experiments, that the willy in certain 
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states of the organism^ can act at a distance on inert matter^ and most of 
his work is devoted to ascertaining the laws and conditions under which 
this action manifests itself." ^^ 

Precisely; but as the work of M. de Gasparin called forth numberless 
AnsTDers^ DefenseSy and Memoirs^ it was then demonstrated by his own 
work that as he was a Protestant, in point of religious fanaticism, he was 
as little to be relied upon as MM. des Mousseaux and de Mirville. The 
former is a profoundly pious Calvinist, while the two latter are fanatical 
Roman CathoUcs. Moreover the very words of M. de Gasparin betray 
the spirit of partisanship: — ''I feel I have a duty to perform. ... I lift 
high the Protestant flag against the Ultramontane banner!" etc.^ In 
such matters as the nature of the so-called spiritual phenomena, no 
evidence can be relied upon, except the disinterested testimony of cold 
unprejudiced witnesses and science. Truth is one, and Legion is the 
name for religious sects; every one of which claims to have found the 
unadulterated truth; as "the Devil is one of the chief pillars of the 
(CathoUc) Church," so all supematuralism and miracles ceased, in M. 
de Gasparin's opmion, ''with apostleship." 

But Mr. Crookes mentioned another eminent scholar, Thury of 
Greneva, professor of natural history, who was a brother-investigator with 
Gasparin in the phenomena of Valleyres. This professor contradicts 
point-blank the assertions of his colleague. "The first and most neces- 
sary condition," says M. de Gasparin, "is the tciU of the experimenter; 
without the will, one would obtain nothing; you can form the chain [the 
circle] for twenty-four hours consecutively, without obtaining the least 
movement." ^'^ 

The above proves only that M. de Gasparin draws no distinction be- 
tween phenomena purely magnetic, produced by the persevering will of 
the sitters among whom there may be not even a single medium, de- 
veloped or undeveloped, and the so-called spiritual ones. While the first 
can be produced consciously by nearly every person who has a firm and 
determined will, the latter overpowers the sensitive very often against 
his own consent, and always acts independently of him. The mesmerizer 
wills a thing, and if he is powerful enough, that thing is done. The medium, 
even if he had an honest purpose to succeed, may get no manifesta- 
tions at all; the less he exercises his vnU, the better the phenomena:, the 
more he feels anxious, the less he is likely to get anything; to mesmerize 
requires a positive nature, to be a medium a perfectly passive one. 
This is the Alphabet of Spiritualism, and no medium is ignorant of it. 
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The opinion of M. Thury, as we have sai(l» disagrees entirely with M. 
de Gasparin's theories of will-power. Thury states it in so many pUin 
words, in a letter, in answer to the invitation of the count to modify the 
last article of his mhnoire. As the book of M. Thury is not at hand* we 
translate the letter as it is found in the risumS of M. de Mirville's Defenm. 
M. Thury's article which so shocked his religious friend, related to the 
possibility of the existence and intervention in those manifestations 
"of wills other than those of men and animals/' 

''I feel, sir, the justness of your observations in relation to the last 
pages of this mhnoire: they may provoke a very bad feeling for me <m 
the part of scientists in general. I regret it the more as my determina- 
tion seems to affect you so much; nevertheless, I persist in my resolu- 
tion, because I think it a duty, to shirk which would be a kind of treason. 

"If, against all erpectaJtums^ there were some truth in Spiritualism, 
by abstaining from saying on the part of science, as I conceive it to be, 
thai the absurdity of the belief in the intervention of spiriie is not as yet 
demjonstraied scientifically (for such is the risumt^ and the thesis of the 
last pages of my mhnoire) ^ by abstaining from saying it to those who, 
after having read my work, will feel inclined to experiment with the 
phenomena, I might risk to entice such persons on a path, many issues 
of which are very equivocal, 

** Without leaving the dxymain of science^ as I esteem it, I will pursue 
my duty to the end, without any reticence to the profit of my own ^cnry, 
and, to use your own words, 'as the great scandal lies there,' I do not 
wish to assume the shame of it. I, moreover, insist that *ikis is as scien- 
tific as anything else.' If I wanted to sustain now the theory of the 
intervention of disembodied spirits, I would have no power for it, for the 
facts which are made known are not sufficient for the demonstration ot 
such a hypothesis. As it is, and in the position I have assumed, I fed 
I am strong against every one. Willingly or not, all the scientists must 
learn, through experience and their own errors, to suspend their judg- 
ment as to things which they have not sufficiently examined. The 
lesson you gave them in this direction cannot be lost. 

"Geneva, 21 December, 1854."*" 

Let us analyse the above letter, and try to discover what the wntar 
thinks, or rather what he does not think of this new force. One thing b 
certain, at least: Professor Thury, a distinguished physicist and natural- 
ist, admits, and even scientifically proves that various manifestations 
take place. Like Mr. Crookes, he does not believe that they are pro- 
duced by the interference of spirits or disembodied men who have lived 
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and died on earth; for he says in his letter that nothing has demonstrated 
this theory. He certainly believes as little in the Catholic devils or 
demons, for M. de Mirville, who quotes this letter as a triumphant proof 
against M. de Gasparin's naturalistic theory, once arrived at the above 
sentence, hastens to emphasize the words, **in the experiments cU Vol- 
leyree^**^^ showing himself anxious to convey the idea that the professor 
only meant the manifestations of Valleyres, when denying their being 
produced by demons. 

The contradictions and, we are sorry to say, the absurdities in which 
M. de Gasparin allows himself to be caught, are numerous. While bitter- 
ly criticizing the pretensions of the learned Faradaysiacs, he attributes 
things which he declares magical^ to causes perfectly natural. ''If," he 
says, "we had to deal but with such phenomena [as witnessed and ex- 
plained (?) by the great physicist], we might as well hofd our tongues; 
but we have passed beyond^ and what good can they do now, I would ask, 
these apparatus which demonstrate that an uncofnecioua pressure explains 
the whole? It explains off, and the table resists pressure and guidance! 
It explains off, and a piece of furniture which nobody touches follows the 
fingers pointed at it; it levitates [without contact], and it turns itself 
upside doumJ**^^ 

But for all that, he takes upon himself to explain the phenomena. 

"People will be advocating miracles, you say — magic! Every new 
law appears to them as a prodigy. Calm yourselves; I take upon myself 
the task to quiet those who are alarmed. In the face of such phenomena, 
we do not cross at all the boundaries of natural law." ^ 

Most assuredly we do not. But can the scientists assert that they 
have in their possession the keys to such law? M. de Gasparin thinks 
he has. Let us see. 

"I do not myself venture to explain anything; it is no business of 
mine.[?] To authenticate simple facts, and maintain a truth which 
science desires to smother, is all I pretend to do. Nevertheless, I cannot 
resist the temptation to point out to those who would treat us as so many 
iUuminaii or sorcerers, that the manifestation in question affords an 
interpretation which agrees with the ordinary laws of science. 

" Suppose a fluid, emanating from the experimenters, and chiefly from 
some of them; suppose that the will determined the direction taken by 
the fluid, and you will readily understand the rotation and levitation of 
that one of the legs of the table toward which is ejected with every 
action of the will an excess of fluid. Suppose that the glass causes the 
fluid to escape, and you will understand how a tumbler placed on the 
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table can interrupt its rotation, and that the tumbW, placed on one of 
its sides, causes the accumulation of the fluid in the opposite aide, which, 
in consequence of that, is lifted!** "^ 

If every one of the experimenters was a clever mesmerisa*, the 
explanation, miniLs certain important details, might be acceptable. So 
much for the power of human will on inanimate matter, according to the 
learned minister of Louis Philippe. But how about the intelligence ex- 
hibited by the table? What explanation does he give as to answers ob- 
tained through the agency of this table to questions? answ^^ whidi 
could not possibly have been the '* reflexions of the brain*' of those 
present (one of the favorite theories of M. de Gasparin), for their own 
ideas were quite the reverse of the very liberal philosophy given by this 
wonderful table? On this he is silent. Anything but spirite, whether 
human, satanic, or elemental. 

Thus, the ''simultaneous concentration of thought," and the ''accu- 
mulation of fluid," will be found no better than ''the unconscious cere- 
bration" and "psychic force" of other scientists. We must try again; 
and we may predict confidently that the thousand and one theories of 
scientists will prove of no avail until they will confess that this force, far 
from being a projection of the accumulated wills of the circle, is on the 
contrary a force which is abnormal, foreign to themselves, and supra- 
intelligent. 

Professor Thury — who denies the theory of departed human i^irits, 
rejects the Christian devil-doctrine, and shows himself unwilling to pro- 
nounce in favor of Crookes's theory (the 6th), that of the Hermetists and 
ancient theurgists— adopts the one which he says in his letter is **ihe 
most prudent^ and makes me feel strong against every one." Moreover, 
he accepts as little of M. de Gasparin's hypothesis of "unconscious will- 
power." This is what he says in his work: 

"As to the reported phenomena— such as the levUation wUhoui eon- 
tody and the displacement of furniture by invisible hands — unable to 
demonstrate their impossibility, a priori^ no one has the right to treat as 
absurd the serious evidences which aflSrm their occurrence." 

As to the theory proposed by M. de Gasparin, Thury judges it very 
severely. "While admitting that in the experiments of Valleyres," says 
De Mirville, " the seat of the force might have been in the indimdwd — 
and we say that it was intrinsic and extrinsic at the same time — and 
that the will might be generally necessary, he repeats but what he had 
said in his preface, to wit: 'M. de Gasparin presents us with crude facts, 
and the explanations foUowing he ofiFers for what they are worth. 
Breathe on them, and not many will be found standing after this. No, 
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very littie, if anything, will remain of his explanations. As to facts, they 
are henceforth demonstrated.* " ^ 

As Mr. Crookes tells us, Professor Thury refutes "all these explana- 
tions, and considers the efiPects due to a peculiar substance, fluid, or 
agent, pervading, in a manner similar to the luminiferous ether of the 
scientists, all matter, nervous, organic or inorganic — which he terms 
psychode. He enters into full discussion as to the properties of this state 
or form of matter, and proposes the term ectenic force ... for the 
power exerted when the mind acts at a distance through the influence 
of the psychode." "• 

Mr. Crookes remarks further that "Professor Thury 's ectenic force 
and his own 'psychic force' are evidently equivalent terms." 

We certainly could very easily demonstrate that the two forces are 
identical, moreover, with the astral or sidereal Ught as explained by the 
alchemists and £Uphas L6vi, in his Dogme et ritud de la havte magie; 
and that under the name of AkaSa, or life-principle, this all-pervading 
force was known to the gymnosophists, Hindil magicians, and adepts of 
all countries thousands of years ago; and that it is still known to them, 
and used at present by the Tibetan lamas, fakirs, thaumaturgists of all 
nationalities, and even by many of the Hindil 'jugglers.' 

In many cases of trance, artificially induced by mesmerization, it is 
also quite possible, even quite probable, that it is the 'spirit' of the 
subject which acts under the guidance of the operator's will. But if the 
medium remains conscious, and psycho-physical phenomena occur which 
indicate a directing intelligence, then unless it be conceded that he is a 
'magician,' and can project his double, physical exhaustion can signify 
nothing more than nervous prostration. The proof that he is the passive 
instrument of unseen entities controlling occult potencies, seems conclu- 
sive. Even if Thury's ectenic and Crookes's psychic force are substantial- 
ly of the same derivation, the respective discoverers seem to diflFer widely 
as to the properties and potencies of this force. Professor Thury candid- 
ly admits that the phenomena are often produced by "wills not human," 
and so, of course, gives a qualified endorsement to Mr. Crookes's theory 
No. 6; while the latter, admitting the genuineness of the phenomena, 
has as yet pronounced no definite opinion as to their cause. 

Thus we find that neither M. Thury, who investigated these mani- 
festations with M. de Gasparin in 1854, nor Mr. Crookes, who conceded 
their undeniable genuineness in 1874, have reached anything definite. 
Both are chemists, physicists, and very learned men. Both have given 
all their attention to the puzzling question;, and besides these two scien- 
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lists there were many others who, while coming to the same oondusioii, 
have hitherto been as unable to furnish the world with a final solutioiL 
It foUows then that in twenty years none of the scientists have made 
a single step toward the unraveUng of the mystery, which remains as 
immovable and impregnable as the walls of an enchanted castle in a 
fairy tale. 

Would it be too impertinent to surmise that periiaps our modem 
scientists have got in what the French term un cerde mcieux? That 
hampered by the weight of their materialism, and the insufficiency of 
what they name 'the exact sciences' to demonstrate to them tangibl{y 
the existence of a spiritual universe, peopled and inhabited much mon 
than our visible one, they are doomed forever to creep around itiside 
that circle, unwilling rather than unable to penetrate beyond its en- 
chanted ring and explore it in its length and breadth? It is but prejudice 
which keeps them from making a compromise with well-establiahed facts, 
and seeking alliance with such expert magnetists and mesmerisers as 
were Du Potet and Regazzoni. 
y ''What then is produced from death?" inquired Socrates of Cebes. 
\r **Lifey** was the reply .^ ". . . Can the soul, since it is immortal, be 
anything else than imperishable?" '^ The "seed cannot develop unless 
it is in part consumed," says Prof. Le Conte; "it is not quickened unless 
it die," says Paul. 

A flower blossoms; then withers and dies. It leaves a fragrance 
behind which, long after its delicate petals are but a little dust, still 
lingers in the air. Our material sense may not be cognisant of it, but it 
nevertheless exists. Let a note be struck on an instrument, and the 
faintest sound produces an eternal echo. A disturbance is created on 
the invisible waves of the shoreless ocean of space, and the vibration is 
never whoUy lost. Its energy being once carried from the world of 
matter into the immaterial world will Uve for ever. And man, we are 
asked to believe, man, the living, thinking, reasoning entity, the indwell- 
ing deity of our nature's crowning masterpiece, will evacuate his casket 
and be no more! Would the principle of continuity which exists evon 
for the so-called inorganic matter, for a floating atom, be denied to the 
spirit, whose attributes are consciousness, memory, mind, love! Really, 
the very idea is preposterous. The more we think and the more we 
learn, the more difficult it becomes for us to account for the atheism of 
the scientist. We may readily understand that a man ignorant of the 
laws of nature, unlearned in either chemistry or physics, may be fatally 
drawn into materialism through his very ignorance, his inability to 
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understand the philosophy of the exact sciences, or to draw any in- 
ference by analogy from the msible to the invisible. A natural-bom 
metaphysician, an ignorant dreamer, may awake abruptly and say to 
himself: ''I dreamed it; I have no tangible proof of that which I 
imagined; it b all illusion," etc. But for a man of science, acquainted 
with the characteristics of the universal energy, to maintain that life is 
merely a phenomenon of matter, a species of energy, amounts simply to 
a confession of his own incapability of analysing and properly under- 
standing the alpha and the omega even of that — matter. 

Sincere skepticism as to the immortality of man's soul is a malady, 
a malformation of the physical brain, and has existed in every age. As 
there are infants bom with a caul upon their heads, so there are men 
who are incapable to their last hour of ridding themselves of that kind 
of caul evidently enveloping their organs of spirituality. But it is quite 
another feeling which makes them reject the possibility of spiritual and 
magical phenomena. The true name for that feeling is — vanity. "We 
can neither produce nor explain it — hence, it does not exist, and more- 
over, could never have existed." Such is the irrefutable argument of our 
present-day philosophers. Some thirty years ago M . £. Salverte startled 
the world of the 'credulous' by his work. The Philosophy of Magic. 
The book claimed to unveil all of the miracles of the Bible as well 
as those of the Pagan sanctuaries. Its rSsumS ran thus: Long ages of 
observation; a great knowledge (for those days of ignorance) of natural 
sciences and philosophy; imposture; legerdemain; optics; phantasma- 
goria; exaggeration. Final and logical conclusion: Thaumaturgists, 
prophets, magicians — rascab, and knaves; the rest of the world — foob. 

Among many other conclusive proofs, the reader can find him offering 
the following: "The enthusiastic disciples of lamblichus affirmed that 
when he prayed, he was raised to the height of ten cubits from the 
ground; and dupes of the same metaphor, although Christians, have had 
the simplicity to attribute a similar miracle to St. Clare and St. Francb 
of Assisi." ^ 

Hundreds of travelers claimed to have seen fakirs produce the 
same phenomenon, and they were all thought either liars or halluci- 
nated. But it was only yesterday that it was witnessed and en- 
dorsed by a well-known scientist; it was produced under test con- 
ditions; declared by Mr. Crookes to be genuine, and to be beyond the 
possibility of an iUusion or a trick. And so was it manifested many a 
time before and attested by numerous witnesses, though the latter are 
now invariably dbbelieved. 

286. Op, cii,, English translation by Thomson, I, p. 47: London, 1846. 
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Peace to thy scientific ashes» O credulous Eus^be Salverte! Who 
knows but that before the close of the present century popular wisdom 
will have invented a new proverb: "'As incredibly credulous as a 
scientist." 

Why should it appear so impossible that when the spirit is once 
separated from its body, it may have the power to animate some evanes- 
cent form, created out of that magical 'psychic' or 'ectenic' or 'ethereal' 
force with the help of the elementaries, who furnish it with the subli- 
mated matter of their own bodies? The only di£Bculty is to realise 
the fact that surrounding space is not an empty void, but a reservoir 
filled to repletion with the modeb of all things that ever were» that are, 
and that wiU be; and with beings of countless races, unlike our own. 
Seemingly supernatural facts — supernatural in that they openly con- 
tradict the demonstrated natural laws of gravitation, as in the above- 
mentioned instance of levitation — are recognised by oumy scientists. 
Every one who has dared to investigate with thorou^mess has found 
himself compelled to admit their existence; only in their unsuccessful 
efforts to account for the phenomena on theories based on the laws of 
such forces as were already known, some of the highest representatives 
of science have involved themselves in inextricable di£Bculties! 

In his R£sum6, M. de Mirville describes the argumentation of these 
adversaries of spiritualism as consisting of five paradoxes, which he 
terms distractions. 

First distraction: that of Faraday, who explains the table phenom- 
enon by the table which pushes you ''in consequence of the resbtanoe 
which pushes it back.'* 

Second distraction: that of Babinet, explaining all the communica- 
tions (by raps) which are produced, as he says, "in good faith and with 
perfect conscientiousness, correct in every way and sense — by ventnlo- 
quism" the use of which faculty implies of necessity — had faiih. 

Third distraction: that of Dr. Chevreuil, explaining the faculty 6t 
moving furniture vnthout contact, by the preliminary acquisition d 
that faculty. 

Fourth distraction: that of the French Institute and its members, ^o 
consent to accept the miracles on condition that the latter will not con- 
tradict in any way those natural laws with which they are acquainted. 

Fifth distraction: that of M . de Gasparin, introducing as a very simple 
and perfectly elementary phenomenon that which every one rejects, pre- 
cisely because no one ever saw the like of it.^ 

While the great, world-known scientists indulge in such fantastic 
theories, some less known neurologists find an explanation of occult phe- 
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nomena of every kind in an abnormal effluvium resulting from epilepsy.^ 
Another would treat mediums — and poets, too, we may infer — with 
assafoetida and ammonia,^ and declare all the believers in spiritual 
manifestations to be lunatics and hallucinated mystics. 

To the latter lecturer and professed pathologist is commended that 
sensible bit of advice to be found in the New Testament: "Physician, 
heal thyself.'* Truly, no sane man would so sweepingly charge insanity 
upon four hundred and forty-six millions of people in various parts of 
the world, who believe in tiie intercourse of spirits with ourselves! 

Considering all this, it remains to us but to wonder at the prepos- 
terous presumption of these men, who claim to be regarded by right of 
learning as the high priests of science, in classifying a phenomenon they 
know nothing about. Surely, several millions of their countrymen and 
women, if deluded, deserve at least as much attention as potato-bugs or 
grasshoppers! Bui; instead of that, what do we find? The Congress of 
the United States, at the demand of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, enacts statutes for organizing National Insect 
Commissions; chemists are busying themselves in boiUng frogs and 
bugs; geologists amuse their leisure by osteological surveys of armor- 
plated ganoids, and discuss the odontology of the various species of 
dinichiys; and entomologists suffer their enthusiasm to carry them to 
the length of supping on grasshoppers boiled, fried, and in soup.^ 
Meanwhile, millions of Americans are either losing themselves in the 
maze of 'crazy delusions,' according to the opinion of some of these very 
learned encyclopaedists, or perishing physically from 'nervous disorders* 
brought on or brought out by mediumistic diathesis. 

At one time there was reason to hope that Russian scientists would 
have undertaken the task of giving the phenomena a careful and im- 
partial study. A commission was appointed by the Imperial University 
of St. Petersburg, with Professor Mendeleyeff , the great physicist, at its 
head. The advertised program provided for a series of forty siances to 
test mediums, and invitations were extended to all of this class who 
chose to come to the Russian capital and submit their powers to examina- 
tion. As a rule they refused — doubtless from a prevision of the trap 
that had been laid for them. After eight sittings, upon a shallow pretext, 
and just when the manifestations were becoming interesting, the com- 
mission prejudged the case, and published a decision adverse to the 
claims of mediumism. Instead of pursuing dignified, scientific methods, 
they set spies to peep through key-holes. Professor Mendeleyeff de- 
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dared in a public lecture that spiritualism, or any such belief in our 
souls' immortality, was a mixture of guperstUum^ ddtuicn, and fraud; 
adding that every 'manifestation' of such nature — including mind- 
reading, trance, and other psychological phenomena, we must suppose — 
could be and toas produced by means of clever apparatus and machinery 
concealed under the clothing of mediums! 

After such a public exhibition of ignorance and prejudice, Mr. But- 
lerof , Professor of Chemistry at the St. Petersburg University, and Mr. 
Aksakoff, Counsellor of State in the same city, who had been invited to 
assist on the committee for mediums, became so disgusted that they 
withdrew. Having published their protests in the Russian papers, they 
were supported by the majority of the press, who did not spare either 
Mendeleyeff or his officious committee their sarcasms. The public 
acted fairly in that case. One hundred and thirty of the most 
influential persons of the best society of St. Petersburg, many of them 
no spiritualists at all, but simply investigators, added their signatures 
to the well-deserved protest. 

The inevitable result of such a procedure followed; universal atten- 
tion was drawn to the question of spiritualism; private circles were 
organized throughout the empire; some of the most liberal journals 
began to discuss the subject; and, as we write, a new commission is 
being organized to finish the interrupted task. 

" But now — as a matter of course — they will do their duty less than 
ever. They have a better pretext than they ever had in the pretended 
expoaS of the medium Slade by Professor Lankester of London. True, 
according to the evidence of one scientist and his friend — Messrs. 
Lankester and Donkin — the accused opposed the testimony of Wallace, 
Crookes, and a host of others, which totally nullifies an accusation based 
merely on circumstantial evidence and prejudice. As the London 
Spectator very pertinently observes: 

"" It is really a pure superstition and nothing else to assume that we 
are so fully acquainted with the laws of nature, that even carrfully 
examined facts, attested by an experienced observer, ought to be cast 
aside as utterly unworthy of credit, only because they do not, at first 
sight, seem to be in keeping with what is most clearly known alreadty. 
To assume, as Professor Lankester appears to do, that because fraud 
and credulity in plenty are to be found in connexion with these facts — 
as there are, no doubt, in connexion with all nervous diseases — fraud 
and credulity will account for all the carefully attested statements of 
accurate and conscientious observers, is to saw away at the veiy 
branch of the tree of knowledge on which inductive science necessarily 
rests, and to bring the whole structure toppling to the ground." 
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But what matters all this to scientists? The torrent of superstition, 
which according to them sweeps away millions of bright intellects in its 
impetuous course, cannot reach them. The modem deluge called spirit- 
ualism is unable to affect their strong minds; and the muddy waves of 
the flood must expend their raging fury without wetting even the soles 
of their boots. Surely it must be but traditional stubbornness on the 
part of the Creator that prevents him from confessing what a poor 
chance his miracles have in our day in blinding professed scientists. By 
this time even He ought to know and take notice that long ago they 
decided to write on the porticoes of their universities and colleges: 

"Science commands that God shall not 
Do miracles upon this spot!"^^ 

Both the infidel spiritualists and the orthodox Roman Catholics seem 
to have leagued themselves this year against the iconoclastic pretensions 
of materialism. Increase of skepticism has lately developed a corres- 
ponding increase of credulity. The champions of the Bible 'divine' 
miracles rival the panegyrists of mediumistic phenomena, and the middle 
ages revive in the nineteenth century. Once more we see the Virgin 
Mary resume her epistolary correspondence with the faithful children 
of her church; and while the 'angel friends' scribble messages to spirit- 
uaUsts through their mediums, the 'mother of God' drops letters direct 
from heaven to earth. The shrine of Notre Dame de Lourdes has turned 
into a spiritualistic cabinet for 'materializations,' while the cabinets of 
popular American mediums are transformed into sacred shrines, into 
which Mohammed, Bishop Polk, Joan of Arc and other aristocratic 
spirits from over the 'dark river,' having descended, 'materialize' in 
full light. And if the Virgin Mary is seen taking her daily walk in the 
woods about Lourdes in full human form, why not the Apostle of Islam 
and the late Bishop of Louisiana? Either both 'miracles' are possible, 
or both kinds of these manifestations, the 'divine' as well as the 'spir- 
itual,' are arrant impostures. Time alone will prove which; but mean- 
while, as science refuses the loan of her magic lamp to iUuminate these 
mysteries, conunon people must go stumbling on whether they be 
mired or not. 

The recent 'miracles' at Lourdes having been unfavorably dis- 
cussed in the London papers, Monsignor Capel communicates to the 
Times the views of the Roman Church in the following terms: 

291. "De par le Ro^, d^ense li Dieu, 
De laire miracle, en ces lieux/* 

A satire that was found written upon the walls of the cemetery at the time of the 
Jansenist miracles and their prohibition by the police of France. 
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''As to the miraculous cures which are eflPected, I would refer your 
readers to the calm, judicious work. La grotU de Lourdes, written l^ 
Dr. Dozous, an eminent resident practitioner, inspector of epidemic 
diseases for the district, and medical assistant of the Court of Justice. 
He prefaces a number of detailed cases of miraculous cures, which he 
says he has studied with great care and perseverance, with these words: 
* I declare that these cures effected at the Sanctuary of Lourdes by means 
of the water of the fountain, have established their supernatural charac- 
ter in the eyes of men of good faith. I ought to confess that without 
these cures, my mind, little prone to listen to miraculous explanations of 
any kind, would have had great difficulty in accepting even this fact (the 
apparition), remarkable as it is from so many points of view. But the 
cures, of which I have been so often an ocular witness, have given to 
my mind a light which does not permit me to ignore the importance of 
the visits of Bemadette to the Grotto, and the reality of the apparitions 
with which she was favored.' The testimony of a distinguished medical 
man, who has carefully watched Bemadette from the beginning, and the 
miraculous cures at the Grotto, is at least worthy of respectful considenir 
tion. I may add, that the vast number of those who come to the Grotto 
do so to repent of their sins, to increase their piety, to pray for the regene- 
ration of tiieir country, to profess publicly their belief in the Son of God 
and his Immaculate Mother. Many come to be cured of bodily ailments; 
and on the testimony of eye-witnesses several retiun home freed from 
their sickness. To upbraid with non-belief, as does your article, those 
who use also the waters of the Pyrenees, b as reasonable as to charge 
with unbelief the magistrates who inflict punishment on the ^peculiar 
people' for neglecting to have medical aid. Health obliged me to pass 
the winters of 1860 to 1867 at Pau. This gave me the opportuni^ of 
making the most minute inquiry into the apparition at Lourdes. After 
frequent and lengthened examinations of Bemadette and of some of the 
miracles effected, I am convinced that, if facts are to be received on human 
testimony, then has the apparition at Lourdes every daim to be received as an 
undeniable fact. It is, however, no part of the Catholic faith, and may 
be accepted or rejected by any Catholic without the least praise or 
condemnation." 

Let the reader observe the sentence we have italicized. This makes 
it clear that the Catholic Church, despite her infallibility and her liberal 
postage convention with the Kingdom of Heaven, is content to accept 
even the validity of divine miracles upon human testimony. Now when 
we turn to the report of Mr. Huxley's recent New York Inures on evo- 
lution, we find him saying that it is upon "human historical evidence 
that we depend for the greater part of our knowledge for the doings of 
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the past." In a lecture on Biology, he has said ". . . every man who 
has the interest of truth at heart must earnestly desire that every well- 
founded and just criticism that can be made should be made; but it is 
essential . . . that the critic should know what he is talking about." 
An aphorism that its author should recall when he undertakes to pro- 
nounce upon psychological subjects. Add this to his views as ex- 
pressed above, and who could ask a better platform upon which to 
meet him? 

Here we have a representative materiaUst and a representative 
Catholic prelate enunciating identical views of the sufficiency of hu- 
man testimony to prove facts that it suits the prejudices of each to be- 
lieve. After this, what need for either the student of occultism or even 
the spiritualist to hunt about for endorsements of the argument they 
have so long and so persistently advanced, that the psychological phe- 
nomena of ancient and modem thaumaturgists being superabundantly 
proven upon human testimony must be accepted as facts? Church and 
College having appealed to the tribunal of human evidence, they cannot 
deny the rest of mankind an equal privilege. One of the fruits of the 
recent agitation in London of the subject of mediumistic phenomena, is 
the expression of some remarkably liberal views on the part of the secular 
press. ''In any case, we are for admitting spirituaUsm to a place among 
tolerated beliefs, and letting it alone accordingly," says the London 
Daily News in 1876. ''It has many votaries who are as intelligent as 
most of us, and to whom any obvious and palpable defect in the evidence 
meant to convince must have been obvious and palpable long ago. Some 
of the wisest men in the world believed in ghosts^ and would have continued 
to do so even though half a dozen persons in succession had been con- 
victed of frightening people with sham goblins." 

It is not for the first time in the history of the world that the in- 
visible world has to contend against the materialistic skepticism of soul- 
blind Sadducees. Plato deplores such an unbelief, and refers to this 
pernicious tendency more than once in his works. 

From ICapila, the Hindd philosopher, who many centuries before 
Christ demurred to the claim of the mystic Yogins that in ecstasy a man 
has the power of seeing Deity face to face and conversing with the 
'highest' beings, down to the Voltaireans of the eighteenth century, who 
laughed at everything that was held sacred by other people, each age had 
its unbelieving Thomases. Did they ever succeed in checking the prog- 
ress of truth? No more than the ignorant bigots who sat in judgment 
over Galileo checked the progress of the earth's rotation. No exposures 
whatever are able to vitally affect the stability or instabiUty of a belief 
which humanity inherited from the first races of men, those who — if we 
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can believe in the evolution of spiritual man as in that of the phyncal 
one — had the great truth from the lips of their ancestors, the gods cf 
their fathers^ ''that were on the other side of the £kxxl/* The identity 
of the Bible with the legends of the Hindi! sacred books and the cos- 
mogonies of other nations must be demonstrated at some future day. 
The fables of the nijfthopoeic ages will he found to have but allegorized &e 
greatest trvihs of geology and anthropology. It is in these ridi<nilousty 
expressed fables that science will have to look for her * missing links.* 

Otherwise, whence such strange 'coincidences' in the respective 
histories of nations and peoples so widely thrown apart? Whence thai 
identity of primitive conceptions which, fables and legends thou^ they 
are termed now, contain in them nevertheless the kernel of historical 
facts, of a truth thickly overgrown with the husks of popular embellish- 
ment, but still a truth? Compare only this verse ol Genesis^ vi: **And 
it came to pass, when men began to muUiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were bom unto them, that the sons of Grod saw the daughters 
of men, that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose. . . . There were giants in the earth in those days^*' etc, with this 
part of the Hindd cosmogony, in the Vedas, which spades of the descent 
of the Brdhmanas. The first Brfthmana complains of being alone among 
all his brethren without a wife. Notwithstanding that the Eternal ad- 
vises him to devote his days solely to the study of the Sacred Knowledge 
(Fedfa), the first-bom of mankind insists. Provoked at such ingratitude, 
the eternal gave the Brdhmana a wife of the race of the Daityas^ or 
gianiSy from whom all the BrAhmanas maternally descend. Thus the 
entire Hindd priesthood is descended, on the one hand, from the superior 
spirits (the sons of God), and from Daiteyt^ a daughter of the earthly 
giants, the primitive men.*** "And they bare children to them; the 
same became mighty men which were of old; men of renown." ■• 

The same is found in the Scandinavian cosmogonical fragment. In 
the Edda is given the description to Gangler by Har^ one of the three 
informants {Hary Jafnhar^ and Thridi)^ of the first man, called Bur, 
"the father of Bar, who took for wife Besla, a daughter of the giant 
BoUhom, of the race of the primitive giants.** The full and interesting 
narrative may be found in the Prose Edda, sections 4-8, in Mallet's 
Northern Antiquities,^^ 

The same groundwork underlies the Grecian fables about the Titans;"* 
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deserted Oriental cities, in which the stone doors are of enormous dimensions^ oftai 
seemingly out of proportion with the buildings themselves, and remarks that dwellingi 
and doors bear all of them the impress of an ancient race of giants. 
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and may be found in the legend of the Mexicans — the four successive 
races of the Popol Vuh. It constitutes one of the many ends to be found 
in the entangled and seemingly inextricable skein of mankind, viewed as 
a psychological phenomenon. Belief in supematuralism would be other- 
wise inexplicable. To say that it sprang up, and grew and developed 
throughout the countless ages, without either cause or the least firm 
basis to rest upon, but merely as an empty fancy, would be to utter as 
great an absurdity as the theological doctrine that the universe sprang 
into creation out of nothing. 

It is too late now to kick against an evidence which manifests 
itself as in the full glare of noon. Liberal, as well as Christian papers, 
and the organs of the most advanced scientific authorities, begin to 
protest unanimously against the dogmatism and narrow prejudices 
of sciolism. The Christian Worlds a religious paper, adds its voice to 
that of the unbelieving London press. The following is a good specimen 
of its common sense: 

"If a mediiun," it says, "can be shown ever so conclusively to be an 
impostor, we shall still object to the disposition manifested by persons 
of some authority in scientific matters to pooh-pooh and knock on the 
head all careful inquiry into those subjects of which Mr. Barrett took 
note in his paper before the British Association. Because spiritualists 
have committed themselves to many absurdities, that is no reason why 
the phenomena to which they appeal should be scouted as unworthy of 
examination. They may be mesmeric, or clairvoyant, or something else. 
But let our wise men tell us what they are, and not snub us, as ignorant 
people too often snub inquiring youth, by the easy but unsatisfactory 
apothegm, 'Little children should not ask questions.' " 

Thus the time has come when the scientists have lost all right to be 
addressed with the Miltonian verse, "O thou who, for the testimony of 
truth, hast borne universal reproach!" Sad degeneration, and one that 
recalls the exclamation of that "doctor of physick" mentioned two 
hundred years ago by Dr. Henry More, who, upon hearing the 
story told of the drummer of Tedworth and of Ann Walker, "cryed 
out presently, // this be true, I have been in a tvrong box all this limey 
and must begin my account anew.*' ^* 

But in our century, notwithstanding Huxley's endorsement of the 
value of "human testimony," even Dr. Henry More has become "an 
enthusiast and a visionary, both of which, united in the same person, 
constitute a canting madman.'* ^ 

296. Dr. More: Letter to Glanvil, in Sadtunsmua triumphatus, p. 12. 

297. J. S. F.: Demonologia, or Natural Knowledge Revealed, p. 219. 
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What psychology has long lacked to make its mysterious laws better 
understood and applicable to the ordinary as well as extraordinary affairs 
of life, is not facts. These it has had in abundance. The need has bera 
for their recording and classification — for trained observers and com- 
petent analysts. From the scientific body these ou^t to have bera 
supplied. If error has prevailed and superstition run riot these many 
centuries throughout Christendom, it is the misfortune of the common 
people, the reproach of science. The generations have come and gone, 
each furnishing its quota of martyrs to conscience and moral courage, 
and psychology is little better understood in our day than it was when 
the heavy hand of the Vatican sent those brave unfortunates to thdr 
untimely doom and branded their memories with the stigma of heresy 
and sorcery. 



CHAPTER V 

*'Ich bin der GeUt der stete vernemt." 
(I am the spirit which still denies.) 

— Mephitio: in Faust 

**The Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him." — John, ziv, 17 



"Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

— Milton 

" Mere intellectual enlightenment cannot recognise the n>iritual. As the sun puts out 
a fire, so spirit puts out the eyes of mere intdlect." — W. Howitt 

TEQIRE has been an infinite confusion of names to express one and 
the same thing. 

The Chaos of the ancients; the Zoroastrian sacred fire, or the 
AtashrBehram of the P&rsts; the Hermes-fire; the Elmes-fiire of the 
ancient Germans; the lightning of Cybele; the burning torch of Apollo; 
the flame on the altar of Pan; the inextinguishable fire in the temple on 
the Acropolis, and in that of Vesta; the fire-flame of Pluto's helm; the 
brilliant sparks on the hats of the Dioscuri, on the Gorgon head, the 
helm of Pallas, and the staff of Mercury; the irvp Sfffiwrov; the Egyptian 
Pto^, or Ra; the Grecian Zeus Kaiaibates (the descending);^ the pente- 
costal tongues of fire; the burning bush of Moses; the pillar of fire 
of the ExoduSt and the * burning lamp' of Abram; the eternal fire of 
the 'bottomless pit'; the Delphic oracular vapors; the Sidereal Light 
of the Rosicrucians; the Aka6a of the Hindd adepts; the Astral Ught 
of £liphas L6vi; the nerve-aura and the fluid of the magnetists; the Od 
of Reichenbach; the fire-globe or meteor-co/ of Babinet; the Psychode 
and "ectenic" force of Thury; the psychic force of Sergeant Cox and 
Mr. Crookes; the atmospheric magnetism of some naturalists; gal- 
vanism; and finally, electricity — are but various names for many 
different manifestations or effects of the same mysterious, all-pervading 
cause, thf Greek Archaeus, or 'Apx^tos. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in The Coming Race, describes it as the vbil,** 
used by the subterranean populations, and allowed his readers to take it 

298. Pausanias: The Detcripium of Greece, \, xiv (T. Taylor's transl.) 

299. We apprdiend that the noble author coined his curious names by contracting 
words in dawiral languages. Oy would come from gune; vril from virile. 
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for a fiction. "These people," he says, "consider that in the vrU tbey 
have arrived at the unity in natural energic agencies'*; and proceeds to 
show that Faraday intimated them "under the more cautious term ci 
correlation," thus: 

"I have long held an opinion, almost amounting to a conviction, in 
common, I believe, with many other lovers of natural knowledge, that 
the various forms under which the forces of matter are noade manifest, 
HAVE ONE COMMON ORIGIN; or in other words are so directly related 
and naturally dependent, that they are convertible as it were into one 
another, and possess equivalents of power in their action.*' 

Absurd and unscientific as may appear our comparison of a fictitious 
vrU invented by the great novelist, and the primal force of the equally 
great experimentalist, with the kabalistic astral light, it is nevertheless 
the true definition of this force. Discoveries are constantly being made 
to corroborate the statement thus boldly put forth. Since we began to 
write this part of our book, an announcement has been madt in a num- 
ber of papers of the supposed discovery of a new force by Mr. Edison, 
the electrician of Newark, New Jersey, which force seems to have little 
in common with electricity, or galvanism, except the principle of con- 
ductivity. If demonstrated, it may remain for a long time under some 
pseudonymous scientific name; but nevertheless it will be but one of 
the numerous family of children brought forth from the commencement 
of thne by our kabalistic mother, the Astral Virgin. In fact the dis- 
coverer says that, "it is as distinct, and has as regular laws as heat, 
magnetism, or electricity." The journal which contains the first account 
of the discovery adds that "Mr. Edison thinks that it exists in connexion 
with heat, and that it can also be generated by independent and as yd 
undiscovered means. ^' 

Another of the most startling of recent discoveries is the possibility 
of annihilating distance between human voices — : by means of the ide- 
phone (distance-sounder), an instrument invented by Professor A. Gra- 
ham Bell. This possibility, first suggested by the little "lovers' tele- 
graph," consisting of small tin cups with vellum and drug-twine appar- 
atus, by which a conversation can be carried on at a distance of two 
hundred feet, has developed into the telephone, which will becoooie the 
wonder of this age. A long conversation has taken place between 
Boston and Cambridgeport by telephone wire; "every w6rd being 
distinctly heard and perfectly understood, and the modulations of 
voices being quite distinguishable," according to the official lepoitL 
The voice is seized upon, so to say, and held in form by a magnet^ and the 
sound'ivave transmitted by electricity acting in unison and co-operating 
vxith the magnet. The whole success depends upon a perfect control of 
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the electric currents and the power of the magnets used, with which 
the former must co-operate. "The invention," reports the paper, 
"may be rudely described as a sort of trumpet, over the bell-mouth 
of which is drawn a deUcate membrane which, when the voice is thrown 
into the tube, swells outward in proportion to the force of the sound- 
wave. To the outer side of the membrane is attached a piece of metal 
which, as the membrane swells outward, connects with a magnet, and 
this, with the electric circuit, is controlled by the operator. By some 
principle not yet fully understood the electric current transmits the 
sound-wave just as deUvered by the voice in the trumpet, and the 
listener at the other end of the Une, with a twin or facsimile trumpet 
at his ear, hears every word distinctly, and readily detects the modula- 
tions of the speaker's voice." 

Thus in the presence of such wonderful discoveries of our age, and 
the further magical possibiUties lying latent and yet undiscovered in the 
boundless realm of nature, and further in view of the great probabiUty 
that Edison's Force and Professor Graham Bell's Telephone may un- 
settle if not utterly upset all our ideas of the imponderable fluids, would 
it npt be well for such persons as may be tempted to traverse our state- 
ments to wait and see whether they will be corroborated or refuted by 
further discoveries? 

Only, in connexion with these discoveries^ we may perhaps as well 
remind our readers of the many hints to be found in the ancient histories 
as to a certain secret in the possession of the Egyptian priesthood, who 
could instantly communicate, during the celebration of the Mysteries, 
from one temple to another, even though the former were at Thebes and 
the latter at the other end of the country; the legends attributing it, as a 
matter of course, to the 'invisible tribes' of the air which carry messages 
for mortals. The author of Pre-Adamite Man quotes an instance, which 
being given merely on his own authority, and he seemingly uncertain 
whether the story comes from Macarius or some other writer, may be 
taken for what it is worth. He found good evidence, he says, during 
his stay in Egypt, that "one of the Cleopatras [?] sent news by a wire to 
all the cities from HeliopoUs to Elephantine, on the Upper Nile." *" 

It is not so long since Professor Tyndall ushered us into a new world, 
peopled with airy shapes of the most ravishing beauty. 

"The discovery consists," he says, "in subjecting the vapors of vola- 
tile liquids to the action of concentrated sunUght, or to the concentrated 
beam of the electric Ught." The vapors of certain nitrites, iodides, and 
acids are subjected to the action of the light in an experimental tvbe^ 

aOO. P. B. Randolph: Pre- Adamite Man, p. 48. 
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lying horizontally and so arranged that the axis of the tube and that of 
tiie parallel beams issuing from the lamp are coincident. The vapors 
form clouds of gorgeous tints, and arrange themselves into the shapes of 
vases, of bottles and cones, in nests of six or more; of shells, of tulips, 
roses, sunflowers, leaves, and of involved scrolls. **In one case," he 
tells us, ''the cloud-bud grew rapidly into a serpent's head; a mouth was 
formed, and from the cloud a cord of cloud resembling a tongue was 
discharged." Finally, to cap the climax of marvels, "once it positivd|y 
assumed the form of a fish, with eyes, gills, and feelers. The two-ness of 
the animal form was displayed throughout, and no disk, ooU^ or speck 
existed on one side thai did not exist on the other.** 

These phenomena may possibly be explained in part by the medhani- 
cal action of a beam of light, which Mr. Crookes has recently demon- 
strated. For instance it is a supposable case that the beams of light may 
have constituted a horizontal axis, about which the disturbed molecules 
of the vapors gathered into the forms of globes and spindles. But how 
account for the fish, the serpent's head, the vases, the flowers of different 
species, the shells? This seems to offer a dilemma to science as baffling 
as the meteor-cat of M. Babinet. We do not learn that Tyndall ven- 
tured an explanation of his extraordinary phenomenon as absurd as that 
of the Frenchman about his. 

Those who have not given attention to the subject may be sur- 
prised to find how much was known in former days of that all-pervading, 
subtle principle which has recently been baptized The Univebsal 
Ether. 

Before proceeding, we desire once more to enunciate in two categor- 
ical propositions what was hinted at before. These propositions were 
demonstrated laws with the ancient theurgists. 

I. The so-called miracles, beginning with Moses and ending with 
Cagliostro, when genuine, were as M. de Gasparin very justly insinuates 
in his work on the phenomena "perfectly in accordance with natural 
law"; hence — no miracles. Electricity and magnetism were unques- 
tionably used in the production of some of the prodigies; but now» as 
then, they are put into requisition by every sensitive, who is made to 
use unconsciously these powers by the peculiar nature of his or her 
organization, which serves as a conductor for some of these imponderable 
fluids, as yet so imperfectly known to science. This force is the prolific 
parent of numberless attributes and properties, many or rather most of 
which are as yet unknown to modem physics. 

II. The phenomena of natural magic to be witnessed in ^gypU 
Siam, India, and other Oriental countries, bear no relationship what- 
ever to sleight-of-hand; the one being an absolute physical effect. 
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due to the action of occult natural forces, the other a mere deceptive 
result obtained by dexterous manipulations supplemented by con- 
federacy."^ 

The thaumaturgists of all periods, schools, and countries produced 
their wonders because they were perfectly familiar with the imponder- 
able — in their effects — but otherwise perfectly tangible waves of 
the astral light. They controlled the currents by guiding them with 
their will-power. The wonders were of both physical and psychological 
character; the former embracing effects produced upon material ob- 
jects, the latter the mental phenomena of Mesmer and his successors. 
This class has been represented in our time by two iUustrious men, 
Du Potet and Regazzoni, whose wonderful powers were well attested 
in France and other countries. Mesmerism is the most important 
branch of magic; and its phenomena are the effects of the universal 
agent which underlies all magic and has produced in all ages the so- 
called miracles. 

The ancients called it Chaos; Plato and the Pythagoreans named it 
the Soul of ike World. According to the Hindiis, tiie Deity in the shape 
of Aether pervades all things. It is the invisible, but, as we have said 
before, too tangible Fluid. Among other names this universal Pro- 
teus — or 'the nebulous Almighty,' as M. de MirviUe calls it in deri- 
sion — was termed by the theurgists *the hving fire,' *" the 'Spirit of 
Light,' and Magnes. This last appellation indicates its magnetic 
properties and shows its magical nature. For, as truly expressed by one 
of its enemies, fuiyos and [idyvTji are two branches growing from the 
same trunk, and shooting forth the same resultants. 

Magnetism b a word for the derivation of which we have to look to 
an incredibly early epoch. The stone called magnet is beUeved by 
many to owe its name to Magnesia, a city or district in Thessaly, where 
these stones were found in quantity. We beUeve, however, the opinion 
of the Hermetists to be the correct one. The word Magh^ magus, 
is dmved from the Sanskrit Mahat, the great or wise (the anointed by 
the divine wisdom) . '' Eumolpus is the mythic founder of the Eumolpidae 

901 . On this point at least we are on finn ground. Mr. Crookes's testimony corroborates 
our assertions. On pages 84-5 of his Resetaikea in the Phenomena of Spirihudum he says: 
*'The niany hundreds of facts I am prepared to attest — facts whidi to imitate by known 
mechanics or physical means woula baffle the skill of a Houdin, a Bosoo, or an Ander- 
son, backed with all the resources of elaborate machinery and the practice of years — 
have all taken pUoe in my own house, at times appointed by myself, and under cir- 
cumstances which absolutely precluded the employment of the very simplest instru- 
mental aids." 

302. In this appellation we may discover the meaning of the puzzling sentence to be 
found in the Zend AveHa that "fire gives knowledge of the future, of science and of 
amiable speech " as it devdops an extraordinary eloquence in some sensitives. 
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(priests); the priests traced their own wisdom to the Divine Intdli- 
gence." ^ The various cosmogonies show that the Archaeal Universal 
Soul was held by every nation as the 'mind' of the Demiurgic Creator, 
the Sophia of the Gnostics, or the Holy Spirit as a female prineipk. 
As the Magi derived their name from it, so the Magnesian stone or 
Magnet was called in their honor, for they were the first to discover 
its wonderful properties. Their temples dotted the country in all 
directions, and among these were some temples of Hercules,*^ — hence 
the stone, when it once became known that the priests used it for their 
curative and magical purposes, received the name of the Mstgiwaan 
or Herculean stone. Socrates, speaking of it, remarks: "Euripides calls 
it the Magnesian stone, but the conunon people, the Heradean." "* 
It was the country and stone which were called after the Magi, not the 
Magi after one or the other. Pliny informs us that the wedding-ring 
among the Romans was magnetized by the priests before the ceremony. 
The old Pagan historians are careful to keep silent on certain Mysteries 
of the 'wise' (Magi), and Pausanias was warned in a dream» he says, 
not to unveil the holy rites of the temple of Demeter and Persephone 
at Athens.** 

Modem science, after having ineffectually denied animal magnetim, 
has found herself forced to accept it as a fact. It is now a recognised 
property of human and animal organization; as to its p^chological, 
occult influence, the Academies battle with it in our century more 
ferociously than ever. This is the more to be regretted and even won- 
dered at, as the representatives of 'exact science' are unable either to 
explain or even offer us anything like a reasonable hypothesis for the 
undeniable mysterious potency contained in a simple magnet. We 
begin to have daily proofs that these potencies underlie the theurgic 
mysteries, and therefore might perhaps explain the occult faculties 
possessed by ancient and modem thaumaturgists as well as a good 
many of their most astounding achievements. Such were the gifts 
transmitted by Jesus to some of his disciples. At the moment of his 



303. Dunlap: Sod, 'The Mysteries of Adoni,' p. Ill: London, 1861. 

304. "Hercules was known as the king of the Musians, nyn Sciiwabb II, 44; and 
Musion was the feast of 'Spirit and Matter/ Adonis and Vemu^ Baodms and 
Ceres." (Sec Dunlap: Op. cit, p. 95.) Dunlap shows, on the authori^ of Julian 
(Oratio, iv) and Anthon (67), Aesculapius, 'the Savior of all,' identical with Ptah (the 
creative Intellect, the Divine Wisdom), and with Apollo, Baal, Adonis* and Hcrcoki 
(Ibid., p. 93), and Ptab is the Anima mundi, the Universal Soul, of Plato; the Holy 
Spirit of the Egyptians; and the Astral Light of the Kabalista. M. Miciidet* hoii^ 
ever, regards the Grecian Heracles as a different character, the advcnaiy of the Bacchic 
revelings and their attendant human sacrifices. 

305. Plato: Ion, § 5. 306. 'AUie$,' dk. w. (T. T^yior'fcd.) 
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miraculous cures the Nazarene felt a power issuing from him. Socrates, 
in his dialog with Theages,*^ telling him of his familiar god (daemon), 
and his power of either imparting his (Socrates') wisdom to his disciples 
or preventing it from benefiting those he associates with, brings the 
following instance in corroboration of his words: ''I will tell you, 
Socrates," says Aristides, ''a thing incredible, indeed, by the gods, 
but true. I made a proficiency when I associated with you, even if 
I was only in the same house, though not in the same room; but more 
so, when I toas in the. same room . . . and much more when I looked 
at you. . . . But I made by far the greatest proficiency when I sat 
near you and touched you** 

This is the modem magnetism and mesmerism of Du Potet and 
other masters who, when they have subjected a person to their fluidic 
influence, can impart to him all their thoughts even at a distance, 
and with an irresistible power force their subject to obey their mental 
orders. But how far better was this psychic force known to the ancient 
philosophers! We can glean some information on that subject from 
the earliest sources. Pythagoras taught his disciples that God is the 
universal mind diffused through all things, and that this mind by the 
sole virtue of its universal sameness could be communicated from one 
object to another and be made to create all things by the sole will- 
power of man. With the ancient Greeks, Kurios was the god-Mind 
(Nous), ''Now Koros [Kurios] signifies the pure and unmixed nature 
of intellect — wisdom," says Plato.** Kurios is Mercury, the Divine 
Wisdom, and "Mercury is the Sol" (Sun),** from whom Thoth-Hermes 
received this divine wisdom, which, in his turn, he imparted to the 
world in his books. Hercules is also the Sun — the celestial store- 
house of the universal magnetism; or rather Hercules is the magnetic 
light which, when having made its way through the 'opened eye of 
heaven,' enters into the regions of our planet and thus becomes the 
Creator. Hercules passes through the twelve labors, the valiant 



307. Plato: Theaget, } 12. Cicero renders this word daiftSwiop, quiddam divinum, a 
divine something, not anything personal. 

308. Cratylua, } 29. See Amobius: Adv. Genies, VI. 12. 

309. As we shall show in subsequent chapters, the Sun was not considered by the 
ancients as the direct cause of the light and heat, but only as an agent of the former, 
through which the light passes on its way to our sphere. Thus it was always called' by 
the Egyptians 'the eye ot Osiris,' who was himself the Logos, the First-begotten, or light 
made manifest to the world, "which is the mind and divine intellect of the Concealed." 
It is only that light of which we are cognisant that is the Demiurge, the creator of our 
planet and everything pertaining to it; with the invisible and unknown universes dis- 
seminated through space, none of the Sun-gods had anything to do. The idea is ex- 
pressed very clearly m the 'Books of Hermes.' 
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Titan! He is called 'Father of All' and 'aelf-bom' (auiojAties).^ Her- 
cules, the Sun, is killed by the Devil, Typhon,*^^ and so is Osiris, who is 
the father and brother of Horns, and at the same time is identical with 
him; and we must not forget that the magnet was called the 'bone of 
Horus,' and iron the 'bone of Typhon.' Hercules is called itmehis only 
when he descends to Hades (the subterranean garden), and, plucking 
the ' golden apples ' from the * tree of life,' slays the dragon.*" The rough 
Titanic power, the 'lining' of every sun-god, opposes its foioe of blind 
matter to the divine magnetic spirit which tries to harmonize eveiy- 
thing in nature. 

All the sun-gods, with their symbol the visible sun, are the creators 
of physical nature only. The spiritual is the work of the Highest God 
(the Concealed, the Central, Spiritual Sun) and of his Demiurge — the 
Divine Mind of Plato, the Divine Wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus,*" the 
wisdom effused from Oulom or Kronos, 

"After the distribution of pure Fire, in the Samothracian Mysteries, a 
new life began." '^^ This was the 'new birth' that is alluded to by Jesus 
in his nocturnal conversation with Nicodemus. "Initiated into the 
most blessed of all Mysteries, being ourselves pure ... we become just 
and holy with wisdom." '^^ "He breathed on them and saith unto tluem, 
'Receive ye the Holy Pneuma.* " '*• And this simple act of will-power 
was sufficient to impart vaticination in its nobler and most perfect 
form if both the initiator and the initiated were worthy of it. To deride 
this gift, even in its present aspect, "as the corrupt offspring and linger- 
ing remains of an ignorant age of superstition, and hastily to condemn it 
as unworthy of sober investigation, would be as unphilosophical as it is 
wrong," remarks the Rev. J. B. Gross. "To remove the veil which 
hides our vision from the future has been attempted — in all ages of the 
world; and therefore the propensity to pry into the lap of time, contem- 
plated as one of the faculties of human mind, comes recommended to us 
under the sanction of God. . . . Zuinglius [Zwingli] the Swiss reformer, 
attested the comprehensiveness of his faith in the providence of the 
Supreme Being, in the cosmopolitan doctrine that the Holy Ghost was 
not entirely excluded from the more worthy portion of the heathen worid. 

310. 'Orphic Hymn' to Hercules, who is also therein called the 'Father of Tune'; 
and Dunlap: S6d, 'Mysteries of Adoni,' p. 91. 

311. Movers: Die Phimizier, 1, p. 525. Dunlap: Sdd^ 'Mysteries of Adcmi,' p. 82. 

312. L. Preller: Griechiscke Myiholoffie, II, p. 1^. This is evidently the ongiii of the 
Christian dogma of Christ descending into hell and overcoming Satan. 

313. This important fact accounts admirably for the g^Ms polytheiain of the iiiaaHi» 
and the refined, highly philosophical conception of one God» which was tani^t only ia 
sanctuaries of the 'pagan' temples. 

314. C. Anthon: Ihci. Ok. and Rom. Antiq., ». v. 'Cabevia.* 

315. Plato: Phaedrus, { 64. 

316. John^ xz, 22. 
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Admitting its truth* we cannot easily conceive a valid reason why a 
heathen, thus favored, should not be capable of true prophecy." '" 

Now what is this mystic, primordial substance? In the book of 
Genesis f at the beginning of the first chapter, it is termed the ''face of the 
waters," said to have been incubated by the 'Spirit of God.' Job men- 
tions, in chap, xxvi, 5, that "dead things are formed from under the 
waters, and the inhabitants thereof." In the original text, instead of 
"dead things," it is written dead Rephaim (giants, or mighty primitive 
men), from whom 'Evolution' may one day trace our present race. In 
the Egyptian mythology Emepkt, the Eternal unrevealed God, is repre- 
sented by a smdce-emblem of eternity encircling a water-urn, with his 
head hovering over the waters, which it incubates with his breath. In 
this case the serpent is the Agaihodaimon, the good spirit; in its opposite 
aspect it is the Kakodaimon — the bad one. In the Scandinavian Eddas 
the honey-dew — the food of the gods and of the creative, busy YggdrasU 
(bees) — falls during the hours of night, when the atmosphere is impreg- 
nated with humidity; and in the Northern mythologies, as the passive 
principle of creation, it typifies the creation of the universe oiU of water; 
this dew is the astral light in one of its combinations, and possesses 
creative as well as destructive properties. In the Chaldaean legend of 
Berosus, Oannes or Dagon, the man-fish, instructing the people, shows 
the infant *world created out of toaier, and all beings originating from this 
prima materia. Moses teaches that only earth and water can bring forth 
a living soul; and we read in the Scriptures that herbs could not grow 
until the Eternal caused it to rain upon earth. In the Quich6 Popol 
Vuh *^ man is created out of mud or clay (terre glaise), taken from under 
the water. From Brahma arises Ihara, the great Muni (or first man) 
seated on his lotus, only after having called into being spirits, who thus 
enjoyed among mortals a priority of existence, and he creates him out of 
water, air, and earA. Alchemists claim that primordial or pre-Adamic 
earth, when reduced to its first substance is in its second stage of trans- 
formation like clear water, the first being the alkahest '^' proper. This 
primordial substance is said to contain within itself the essence of all that 
goes to make up man; it has not only all the elements of his physical 
being, but even the 'breath of life' itself in a latent state, ready to be 
awakened. This is derived from the 'incubation' of the Spirit of Grod 
upon the face of the waters — chaos; in fact this substance is chaos 
itself. From this it was that Paracelsus claimed to be able to make his 

317. Rev. J. B. Gross: The Heathen Religion, p. 104. 

318. I, ii, p. 19. 

319. Alkahest, a word first used by Paracelsus, to denote the menstruum or universal 
•olyoit, that is capable of reducing all things. 
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homunculi; and this is why Thales, the great natural philosopher, 
maintained that toaier was the principle of all things in nature. 

What is the primordial Chaos but Aether? The modem Ether; not 
such as is recognised by our scientists, but such as it was known to the 
ancient philosophers long before the time of Moses; Ether, with all its 
mysterious and occult properties, containing in itself the germs of uni- 
versal creation; Aether, the celestial virgin, the spiritual mother of 
every existing form and being, from whose bosom, as soon as * incubated ' 
by tlie Divine Spirit, are called into existence Matter and life. Force 
and Action. Electricity, magnetism, heat, light, and chemical action 
are so little understood even now that fresh facts are constantly widening 
the range of our knowledge. Who knows where ends the power of this 
protean giant — Aether; or whence its mysterious origin? — who, we 
mean, that denies the spirit that works in it and evolves out of it all 
visible forms? 

It is an easy task to show that the cosmogonical legends all over the 
world are based on a knowledge by the ancients of those sciences which 
have aUied themselves in our days to support the doctrine of evolution; 
and that further research may demonstrate that they were far better 
acquainted with the fact of evolution itself, embracing both its physical 
and spiritual aspects, than we are now. With the old philosopho^ 
evolution was a universal theorem, a doctrine embracing the wholes and 
an established principle; while our modem evolutionists are enabled to 
present us merely with speculative theoretics; with partictdar^ if not 
wholly negative theorems. It is idle for the representatives of our modem 
wisdom to close the debate and pretend that the question is settled, 
merely because the obscure phraseology of the Mosaic, far later account 
clashes with the definite exegesis of 'exact science.' 

One fact at least is proved: there is not a cosmogonical fragment, to 
whatever nation it may belong, but proves, by this universal allegory of 
water and the spirit brooding over it, that no more than our modem 
physicists did any of these nations hold the universe to have sprung into 
existence out of nothing; for all their legends begin with that period when 
nascent vapors and Cimmerian darkness lay brooding over a fluid mass 
ready to start on its journey of activity at the first flutter of the breath <rf 
Him, who is the Unrevealed One. Him they felt, if they saw Him not. 
Their spiritual intuitions were not so darkened by the subtle sophistiy of 
the forthcoming ages as ours are now. If they talked less of the Silurian 
age slowly developing into the Mammalian, and if the Cenozoic time was 
only recorded by various allegories of the primitive man — the Adam ci 
our race — it is but a negative proof after all that their *wise men' and 
leaders did not know of these successive periods as well as we do now. 



SOLOMON'S SEAL OF HINDO ORIGIN 

In the days of Democritus and Aristotle the cycle had already b 
enter on its downward path of progress. And if these two philo 
could discuss so well the atomic theory and trace the atom to its d 
or physical paint, their ancestors may have gone further still and f* 
its genesis far beyond that Umit where Mr. Tyndall and othei 
rooted to the spot, not daring to cross the line of the ' Incomprehe 
The lost arts are a sufficient proof that if even their achievem 
physiography are now doubted — because of the unsatisfactory ^ 
of their physicists and naturalists — on the other hand their p 
knowledge in phytochemistry and mineralogy far exceeded oi 
Furthermore, they might have been perfectly acquainted with the 
cal history of our globe without publishing their knowledge 
ignorant masses in those ages of religious Mysteries. 

Therefore it is not only from the Mosaic books that we n 
adduce proof for our further arguments. The ancient Jews 
their knowledge — religious as well as profane — from the natio: 
which we see them mixed up from the earliest periods. Even tin 
of all sciences, their kabalistic 'secret doctrine,' may be traced 
detail to its primeval source. Upper India, or Turkestan, far bef 
time of a distinct separation between the Aryan and Semitic i 
The King Solomon so celebrated by posterity for his magia 
as Josephus the historian says,*^ got his secret learning fron 
through Hiram, the king of O^hir, and perhaps from Sheba. H 
commonly known as 'Solomon's seal,' so celebrated in all the ] 
legends for the potency of its sway j iii^iii w wy -tncory la-aiin hh 
over the various kinds of genii jlelphia has undertaken to 
and demons, is equally of HindA ^ ^as devoted to it a whole ^ 
origin. Writing on the preten- te reader to his recent work 
tious and abominable skill of the j^ ^^ Thomas Young, who ac 
'devil-worshipers' of Travancore, Ple basis the undulatory th 
the Rev. Samuel Mateer, of the Vhe Philadelphia experiment 
London Missionary Society, claims V^» describes the astral Ugh 
at the same time to be in pos- *^*^ ^ acquire magical pow 
session of a very old manuscript ^ -a^^hphwi sAk aiMiituoAu 
volume, in the Malayalim language, of magical incantations and 
giving directions for effecting a great variety of results. Of 
he adds, that "many of these are fearful in their maUgnity a 
scenity/' and gives in his work the facsimile of some amulets I 
the magical figures and designs on them. We find among tin 
with the following legend: "To remove trembling arising from de 

32Q. Josephus: AnUquitiet of the JetM, VUI, ii, v. 
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cal possession — write this figure on a plant that has milky juice, 
and drive a nail through it; the trembhng will cease." *^^ The figure 
is the identical Solomon's seal^ or double triangle of the kabalists. 
Did the Hindii get it from the Jewish kabalist, or the latter from 
India by inheritance from their great king-kabalist, the wise Solo- 
mon? "^ But we shall leave this trifling dispute to continue the 
more interesting question of the astral light and its unknown prop- 
erties. 

Admitting then that this mythical agent is Aether, we shall proceed 
to see what and how much of it is known to science. 

With respect to the various effects of the different solar rays, Robert 
Hunt, F. R. s., remarks in his Researches on Light in its Chemical Rela- 
tions that: 

"Those rays which give the most light — the yellow and the orange 
rays — will not produce change of color in the chloride of silver"; while 
"those rays which have the le<ist iUuminating power — the blue and 
violet — produce the greatest change, and in an exceedingly short 
time. . . . The yellow glasses obstruct scarcely any light; tiie blue 



321. The Land of Chanty, p. 210. 

322. The daimB of certain 'adepts,' which do not agrte with those of the students of 
the purely Jewish KabaU, and show that the 'secret doctrine' has originated in India, 
from whence it was brought to Chaldaea, (massing subsequently into the hands of the 
H ri >K*w r 'iTL^^^^v. J ilT l^dl^XC^ ^ ^1 f^^TJlOfflted by the researches of the Christian mia- 
^Jym^aiwe theorems. It is ldk^„ ^ave inadvertently come to our help. Dr. 
(Visdom to close the debate and p Dramdian Languages (pp. 77 [Introd.], 491-5» 

Merely because the obscure phrasea"**^ ^'«'. << ^*«r%' P- 83, fuUy support our 

I 1 , ..1 .1 1 /> -x jot all his kabalistic lore from India, as the 

flashes with the detmite exegesis <« former missionary desires to prove that very 

S One fact at least is proved: the»..7^*>><^ '^,'^ot' " >^ appears, indigoious to 
I,. i.**j. 1.1 1. . found only at several ancient sites of foreign 

^hatever nation it may belong, but, we know." he adds, "have been introduced 

v^aXev and the spirit brooding ov^f King Solomon." The other proof ia still 

nhvsioisLs did Rnv of thpsp nations^ chapter on the Natural History of Travan- 

pnysicisis oia any or mese nations^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ peacodt) which 

-agWtence out of nothmg; forajlljhr. King Solomon sent his navy to Tanhidi 
(/ Kings, x, x.z), which retumed^once in three years, brin^mg 'gold and sOver, ivory and 
apes, and peacocks.' Now the word used in the Hebrew Bible for peacock ia *tukAi,' and 
as the Jews had, of course, no word for these fine birds till they were first impcnted into 
Judaea by King Solomon, there is no doubt that 'tukki* is simply the old Tamil word 
'ioki,* the name of the peacock. The ape or monkey also is, in Hebrew, called 'i^opA.' 
the Indian word for which is ' kaphi* Ivory, we have seen, is abundant in South India, 
and gold is widely distributed in the rivers of the western coast. Hence the 'Tarshiah' 
referred to was doubtless the western coast of India, and Solomon's ships were andent 
'East-Indiamen.' " And hence also we may add, besides "the gold and silver, and iq>es 
and peacocks," King Solomon and his friend Hiram, of Masonic renown, got th^ 'magic* 
and 'wisdom' from India. "The Preacher [t. e., Solomon] sought out and set in order 
many proverbs" (Ecdes, xii, 9). He made no didm to originality. 
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glasses may be so dark as to admit of the permeation of a very sma 
quantity." 

And still we see that under the blue ray both vegetable and anims 
life manifest an inordinate development, while under the yellow ray it i 
proportionately arrested. How is it possible to account for this satis 
f actorily upon any other hypothesis than that both animal and vegetabl 
life are differently modified electro-magnetic phenomena, as yet us 
known in their fundamental principles? 

Mr. Hunt finds that the undulatory theory does not account for th 
results of his experiments. Sir David Brewster, in his Treatise on Optic 
(1831), showing that "the colors of vegetable life arise . . . from 
specific attraction which the particles of these bodies exercise over th 
differently-colored rays of light," and that "it is by the light of the su: 
that the colored juices of plants are elaborated, that the colors of bodie 
are changed, etc. . . .", remarks that it is not easy to allow "that sue! 
effects can be produced by the mere vibration of an ethereal medium. 
And he is forced^ he says, "by this class of facts, to reason as if ligh 
was maierial*\^) Professor Josiah P. Cooke of Harvard University say 
that he "cannot agree . . . with those who regard the wave-theory c 
light as an established principle of science." '^ Herschel's doctrine, tha 
the intensity of light, in effect of each undulation, "is inversely as th 
square of the distance from the luminous body," if correct, damages 
good deal if it does not kill the undulatory theory. That he is righ 
was proved repeatedly by experiments with photometers; and, thougl 
it begins to be much doubted, the undiilat<^ tiieor3r is-stiU tilive. ~ "^ 

As General Pleasanton of Philadelphia has undertaken to comba 
this anti-Pythagorean hypothesis, and has devoted to it a whole volumd 
we cannot do any better than refer the reader to his recent work on th 
Blue Rayy etc.** We leave the theory of Thomas Young, who accordin 
to T^ndall "placed on an inmiovable basis the undulatory theory o 
light," to hold its own if it can with the Philadelphia experimenter. 

£liphas L£vi, the modem magician, describes the astral Ught in th 
following sentence: "We have said that to acquire magical power, tw* 
things are necessary: to disengage the will from all -servitude, and IE 
exercise it in control. 

"The sovereign will is represented in our symbols by the woman wh< 
crushes the serpent's head, and by the resplendent angel who represse 
the dragon, and holds him under his foot and spear; the great magica 
agent, the dual current of light, the living and astrsAfire of the earth, ha 
been represented in the ancient theogonies by the serpent with the heai 

323. J. P. Cooke: The New Chemistry, p. 22: New York. 1874. 

324. The It^uenee of the Blue Ray, etc. : Phila., 1877. 
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of a bull, a ram, or a dog. It is the double serpent of the cadtuseus^ it 
is the Old Serpent of the Genesis^ but it is also the brazen serpent of 
Moses entwined around the iau, that is to say, the generative lingam. It 
is also the goat of the witch-sabbath, and the Baphomet of the Templars; 
it is the Hyle of the Gnostics; it is the double tail of the serpent which 
forms the legs of the solar cock of Abraxas; finally, it is the Devil of 
M. Eudes de Mirville. But in very fact it is the blind force which souls 
have to conquer to liberate themselves from the bonds of the earth; for 
if their will does not free them from this fatal aitractuMy they will be 
absorbed in the current by the force which has produced them, and will 
return to the central and eternal fire.'* 

This last kabalistic figure of speech, notwithstanding its strange 
phraseology, is precisely the one used by Jesus; and in his mind it could 
have had no other significance than the one attributed to it by the 
Gnostics and the Kabalists. Later the Christian theologians interpreted 
it differently, and with them it became the doctrine of Hell. Literally, 
though, it simply means what it says — the astral light, or the generator 
and destroyer of all forms. 

''All the magical operations," continues L£vi, "consist in freeing 
oneself from the coils of the Ancient Serpent; then in placing the foot 
on its head, and leading it according to the operator's will. 'I will give 
unto thee,* says the Serpent (Satan), in the Gospel myth, 'all the king- 
doms of the earth, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.' The initiate 
should reply to him, 'I will not fall down, but thou shalt crouch at my 
feet; thou wilt give me nothing, but I will make use of thee and take 
whatever I wish. For / am thy Lord and Masterr This is the real 
meaning of the ambiguous response made by Jesus to the tempter. . . . 
Thus, the Devil is not an Entity. It is an errant force, as the name 
signifies. An odic or magnetic current formed by a chain (a circle) of 
pernicious wills must create this evil spirit which the Grospel calls legion^ 
and which forced into the sea a herd of swine — another evangelical 
allegory showing how base natures can be driven headlong by the blind 
forces set in motion by error and sin." •* 

In his extensive work Die mysteriosen Erscheinungen der menschliehen 
Natur, the German naturalist and philosopher Maximilian Perty has 
devoted a whole chapter to the Modem fonns of Magic. "The mani- 
festations of magical life," he says in Uie Preface, "partially repose 
on quite another order of things than the nature in which we are ac- 
quainted with time, space, and causality; these manifestations can be 
experimented with but little; they cannot be called out at our bidding, 

325. £liphasL^vi: Dogme et rituel de la haute magie; Rituel, cb. vi. 
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but may be observed and carefully followed whenever they occur in our 
presence; we can only group them by analogy under certain divisions, 
and deduce from them general principles and laws." Thus, for Professor 
Perty, who evidently belongs to the school of Schopenhauer, the possi- 
bility and naturalness of the phenomena which took place in the pres- 
ence of Kavindasami the fakir, and are described by Louis JacoUiot, 
the Orientalist,^ are fully demonstrated on that principle. The fakir 
was a man who, through the entire subjugation of the matter of his cor- 
poreal system, had attained to that state of purification at which the 
spirit becomes nearly freed from its prison ^ and can produce wonders. 
His vnlly nay, a simple desire of his, has become creative force, and he 
can command the elements and powers of nature. His body is no more 
an impediment to him; hence he can converse ''spirit to spirit, breath 
to breath." Under his extended palms a seed, unknown to him (for 
Jacolliot has chosen it at random among a variety of seeds, from a bag, 
and planted it himself, after marking it, in a flower-pot), will germinate 
instantly, and push its way through the soil.'^^ Developing in less than 
two hours' time to a size and height which perhaps, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would require several days or weeks, it grows miraculously 
under the very eyes of the perplexed experimenter, and mockingly upsets 
every accepted formula in Botany. Is this a miracle? By no means; it 
may be one, perhaps, if we take Webster's definition, that a miracle is 
"every event contrary to the established constitution and course of things 
— a deviation from the knoton laws of nature." But are our naturaUsts 
prepared to support the claim that what they have once established on 
observation is infallible? or that every law of nature is known to them? 
In this instance the 'miracle* is but a little more prominent than the now 
well-known experiments of (Jeneral Pleasanton of Philadelphia. While 
the vegetation and fruitage of his vines were stimulated to an incredible 
activity by the artificial violet light, the magnetic fluid emanating from 
the hands of the fakir effected still more intense and rapid changes in the 
vital function of the Indian plants. It attracted and concentrated the 
dkdSa, or life-principle, on the germ.*^ His magnetism, obeying his will, 

326. Le apiriiisme dans le monde, p. 279» sg, 

327. Plato hints at a ceremony used in the Mysteries, during the performance of 
which the neophyte was taught that men are in this life in a kind of prison, and taught 
how to escape from it temporarily. As usual, the too-learned translators disfigured this 
passage, piulially because they could not understand it, and partially because they would 
not. See Phaedo i 16, and commentaries on it by Henry More, the well-known Mystic 
philosopher and Platonist. 

328. Le spiriHsme dans le monde, p. 311. 

329. The dkdSa is a Sanskrit word which means sky, but it also designates the im- 
ponderable and intangible life-principle — the astral and celestial lights combined, and 
which two form the anima mundU and constitute the soul and spirit of man; the 
celestial li^t forming his vov%, xpeGfM, or divine spirit, and the other his i^vx^, soul or 
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drew up the dkdSa in a concentrated current through the plant towards 
his hands, and by keeping up an unintermitted flow for the requisite 
space of time, the life-principle of the plant built up cell after cell, layer 
after layer, with preternatural activity until the work was done. The 
life-principle is but a blind force obeying a controlling influence. In the 
ordinary course of nature the plant-protoplasm would have concentrated 
and directed it at a certain estabUshed rate. This rate would have been 
controlled by the prevalent atmospheric conditions; its growth being 
rapid or slow, and, in stalk or head, in proportion to the amount of light, 
heat, and moisture of the season. But the fakir, coming to the help of 
nature with his powerful will and spirit piuified from the contact with 
matter,*^ condenses, so to speak, the essence of plant-life into its germ, 
and forces it to maturity ahead of its time. This blind force being totally 
submissive to his will, obeys it with serviUty. If he chose to imagine the 
plant as a monster, it would as surely become such, as ordinarily it would 
grow in its natural shape; for the concrete image — slave to the sub- 
jective model outlined in the imagination of the fakir — is forced to 
follow the original in its least detail, as the hand and brush of the painter 
follow the image which they copy from his mind. The will of the fakir- 
conjurer forms an invisible but yet, to it, perfectly objective matrix, in 
which the vegetable matter is caused to deposit itself and assume the 
fixed shape. The will creates; for the will in motion is force, and force 
produces matter. 

If some persons object to the explanation on the ground that the 
fakir could by no means create the model in his imagination, since he 

astral spirit. The grosser partides of the hitter enter into the fabrication of his out- 
ward form — the body. Ak&ia is the mysterious fluid termed by scholastic sdenoe 
"the all-pervading ether"; it enters into all the magical operations of nature, and 

?)roduce8 mesmeric, magnetic, and spiritual phenomena. Aa, in Syria, Palestine, and 
ndia, meant the sky, /^e, and the sun at the same time; the sun being considered by 
the ancient sages as the great magnetic well of our universe. The softened pronun- 
ciation of this word was Ah — says Dunlap {Spiril-Hiti. Man, p. 72), for "the a con- 
tinually softens to h from Greece to Calcutta." Ah is lah, Ao, and lao. God tells Moses 
that his name is *I am' (Ahiah), a reduplication of Ah or lah. The word 'As,' Ah, or 
lah means life, existence, and is evidently the root of the word dkdSa, which in HindfistAn 
is pronounced aAasa, the life-principle, or Divine life-giving fluid or medium. It is the 
Hebrew rua*h, and means the 'wind,' the breath, the air in motion, or 'moving q>irit,' 
according to Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon; and is identical with the spirit of God numng 
on the face of the waters. 

330. Bear in mind that Kavindasami made Jacolliot swear that he would neither np- 
proach nor touch him during the time he was entranced. The least contact with matter 
would have paralysed the action of the freed spirit, which, if we are permitted to use 
such an unpoetical comparison, would re-enter its dwelling like a frightened snail, draw- 
ing in its horns at the approach of any foreign substance. In some cases such a hrusque 
interruption and oozing back of the spirit ^metimes it may suddenly and altogether 
break Uie delicate thr^d connecting it with the body) kills the entranced nAjetL See 
the several works of Du Potet and Puys^gur on this question. 
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was kept ignorant by Jacolliot of the kind of seed he had selected for 
the experiment — to these we may answer that the spirit of man is like 
that of his Creator, omniscient in its essence. While in his natural state 
the fakir did noU and could not know whether it was a melon-seed, or 
seed of any other plant; once entranced — i. e.^ bodily dead to all outward 
appearance — the spirit, for which there exist neither distance, material 
obstacle, nor term of time, experienced no difficulty in perceiving the 
melon-seed, whether as it lay deeply buried in the mud of the flower-pot, 
or reflected in the faithful picture-gallery of Jacolliot's brain. Our 
visions, portents, and other psychological phenomena, all of which exist 
in nature, are corroborative of the above fact. 

And now, perhaps, we might as well meet at once another impending 
objection. Indian jugglers^ they will tell us, do the same, and as well 
as the fakir, if we can believe newspapers and travelers' narratives. 
Undoubtedly so; and moreover these strolling jugglers are neither pure 
in their modes of living nor considered holy by any one; neither by 
foreigners nor their own people. They are generally feabed and de- 
spised by the naiiveSy for they are sorcerers^ men practising the black 
art. While such a holy man as Kavindasami requires but the help of his 
own divine soul, closely united with the astral spirit, and the help of 
a few familiar jnirie — pure, ethereal beings, who rally around tiieir 
elect brother in flesh — the sorcerer can summon to his help but that 
class of spirits which we know as the elementals. Like attracts Uke; and 
greed for money, impure purposes, and selfish views cannot attract any 
other spirits than those that the Hebrew kabalists know as the klippothy 
dwellers of Asiah^ the fourth world, and the Eastern magicians as the 
afritSf or elementary spirits of error, or the devs. 

This is how an English paper describes the astounding trick of plant- 
growth, as performed by Indian jugglers: 

"An empty flower-pot was now placed upon the floor by the juggler, 
who requested that his comrades might be allowed to bring up some gar- 
den mould from the Uttle plot of ground below. Permission being 
accorded, the man went, and in two minutes returned with a small quan- 
tity of fresh earth tied up in a comer of his chudder, which was deposited 
in the flower-pot and lightly pressed down. Taking from his basket a 
dry mango-stone, and handing it round to the company that they might 
examine it, and satisfy themselves that it was really what it seemed to be, 
the juggler scooped out a little earth from the center of the flower-pot and 
placed the stone in the cavity. He then turned the earth lightly over it, 
and, having poured a little water over the surface, shut the flower-pot out 
of view by means of a sheet thrown over a small triangle. And now 
amid a full chorus of voices and rat-tat-tat accompaniment of the tabor, 
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the stone germinated; presently a section of the doth was drawn aside, 
and gave to view the tender shoot, characterized by two long leaves of a 
blackish-brown color. The cloth was readjusted, and the incantation 
resumed. It was not long, however, before the cloth was a second time 
drawn aside, and it was then seen that the two first leaves had given 
place to several green ones, and that the plant now stood nine or ten 
inches high. A third time, and the foliage was much thicker, the sapling 
being about thirteen to fourteen inches in height. A fourth time, and the 
little miniature tree, now about eighteen inches in height, had ten or 
twelve mangoes about the size of walnuts hanging about its branches. 
Finally, after the lapse of three or four minutes, the cloth was altogether 
removed, and the fruit, having the perfection of size, though not of 
maturity, was plucked and handed to the spectators, and, on being 
tasted, was found to be appisoaching ripeness, being sweetly acid." 

We may add to this that we have witnessed the same experiment in 
India and Tibet, and that more than once we provided the flower-pot 
ourselves, by emptying an old tin box of some liebig extracts. We 
filled it with earth with our own hands, and planted in it a small- root 
handed to us by the conjurer, and until the experiment was ended never 
once removed our eyes from the pot, which was placed in (mr own room. 
The result was invariably the same as above described. Does the reader 
imagine that any prestidigitator could produce the same manifestation 
under the same conditions.^ 

The learned Orioli, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, gives a number of instances which show the marvelous effects 
produced by the will-power acting upon the invisible Proteus of the mes- 
merists. *' Viero declares,'* he writes, ''that he has seen certain persons, 
who simply by pronouncing certain words, arrest wild bulls and horses at 
headlong speed, and suspend in its flight the arrow which cleaves the air." 
Tommaso Bartholino adduces other evidences.*'^ 

Says Du Potet: "When I trace upon the floor with chalk or charcoal 
this figure, a fire^ a light fixes itself on it. . . . Soon it attracts to itself 
the person who approaches it; it detains and fascinates him, and it is 
useless for him to try to cross the line. . . . A mo^ power compels him 
to stand stiU. ... At the end of a few moments he yields, uttering 
sobs. . . . The cause is not in me, it is in this entirely kabaUstic sign; 
in vain would you employ violence." ••* 

During a series of remarkable experiments made by Regazzoni in the 
presence of certain well-known French physicians in Paris, they as- 

331. Orioli: Fatti relaHvi al MesmerUmo: Corf A, 1842. 

332. La magie dSvoiUe, p. 193: Paris, 1875. The cause lay in his mesmeric power, 
not in the sign. (W. Q. Judge: 'Mesmerism,' in Theatopky, XII, p. 9.) 
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sembled on the night of the 18th of May, 1856, and Regazzoni, with 
his finger, traced upon the floor an imaginary kabaUstie Une over which 
he made a few rapid passes. It was agreed that the mesmeric subject, 
selected by the investigators and the committee for the experiments, 
and a stranger to him, should be brought bUndfold into the room, 
and caused to walk toward the line, without a word being spoken to in- 
dicate what was expected of her. The subject moved along unsuspi- 
ciously till she came to the invisible barrier, when, as it is described, 
"her feet, as if they had been suddenly seized and riveted^ adhere to the 
ground, while her body, carried forward by the rapid impulse of the 
motion, falls and strikes the floor. The sudden rigidity of her limbs is 
like that of a frozen -corpse, and her heels are rooted with mathematical 
precision upon the fatal line!*' '^ 

In another experiment it was agreed that upon one of the physicians 
giving a certain signal by a glance of the eye, the bUndfolded girl should 
be made to fall on the ground, as if struck by Ughtning, by the mag- 
netic fluid emitted by Regazzoni's will. She was placed at a distance 
from the magnetizer; the signal was given, and instantly the subject was 
felled to the earth, without a word being spoken or a gesture made. In- 
voluntarily one of the spectators stretched out his hand as if to catch 
her; but Regazzoni, in a voice of thunder, exclaimed, '"Do not touch 
her! Let her fall; a magnetized subject is never hurt by falling." Des 
Mousseaux, who tells the story, says that "marble is not more rigid than 
was her body; her head did not touch the ground; one of her arms re- 
mained stretched in the air; one of her legs was raised and the other 
horizontal. She remained in this unnatural posture an indefinite time. 
Less rigid is a statue of bronze." ^ 

All the effects witnessed in the experiments of pubUc lecturers upon 
mesmerism, were produced by Regazzoni in perfection, and without one 
spoken word to indicate what the subject was to do. Even by his silent 
will he produced the most surprising effects upon the physical systems 
of persons totally unknown to him. Directions whispered by the com- 
mittee in Regazzoni's ear were inmiediately obeyed by the subjects, 
whose ears were stuffed with cotton, and whose eyes were bandaged. 
Nay, in some cases it was not even necessary for them to express to the 
magnetizer what they desired, for their mental requests were obeyed 
with perfect fidelity. 

Experiments of a similar character were made by Regazzoni in Eng- 
land, at a distance of three hundred paces from the subject brought to 
him. The jettaiura, or evil eye, is nothing but the direction of this in- 
visible fluid, charged with maUcious will and hatred, from one person to 

333. La magie au XlXme iiMe, p. 238. 334. Ibid., p. 237. 
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another, and sent out with the intention of harming him. It may equally 
be employed for a good or evil purpose. In the former case U is magic; 
in the latter^ sorcery. 

What is the will? Can 'exact science' tell? What is the nature 
of that intelligent, intangible, and powerful something which reigns su- 
preme over all inert matter? The great Universal Idea willed, and the 
cosmos sprang into existence. I tm'Q, and my limbs obey. I loill, 
and my thought traversing space, which does not exist for it, envelops 
the body of another individual who is not a part of myself, penetrates 
through his pores, and, superseding his own faculties, if they are weaker, 
forces him to a predetermined action. It acts like the fluid of a gal- 
vanic battery on the limbs of a corpse. The mysterious effects of at- 
traction and repulsion are the unconscious agents of that will; fascina- 
tion, such as we see exercised by some animals, by serpents over birds, for 
instance, is a conscious action of it, and the result of thought. Sealing- 
wax, glass, and amber, when rubbed, i. ^., when the latent heat which 
exists in every substance is awakened, attract light bodies; they exer- 
cise, unconsciously, unll; for inorganic as well as organic matter possesses 
a particle of the divine essence in itself, however infinitesimally small it 
may be. And how could it be otherwise? Notwithstanding that in the 
progress of its evolution it may from beginning to end have passed 
through millions of various forms, it must ever retain its germ-point of 
that pre-^xistent m^aUer^ which is the first manifestation and emanation of 
the Deity itself. What is then this inexpUcable power of attraction but 
an atomic portion of that essence that scientists and kabalists equally 
recognise as the 'principle of life' — the dk&sa? Granted that the at- 
traction exercised by such bodies may be blind; but as we ascend higher 
in the scale of the organic beings in nature, we find this principle of life 
developing attributes and faculties which become more determined and 
marked with every rung of the endless ladder. Man, the most perfect of 
organized beings on earth, in whom matter and spirit — i. «., will — are 
the most developed and powerful, is alone allowed to give a conscious 
impulse to that principle which emanates from him; and only he can 
impart to the magnetic fluid opposite and various impulses without limit 
as to the direction. "He wills," says Du Potet, "and organized matter 
obeys. It has no poles.'* 

Dr. Brierre de Boismont, in his volume on BallucinationSf reviews a 
wonderful variety of visions, apparitions, and ecstasies, generally termed 
hallucinations. "We cannot deny," he says, "that in certain diseases 
we see developed a great surexcitation of sensibility, which lends to the 
selises a prodigious acuteness of perception. Thus some individuals will 
perceive at considerable distances, others will announce the approach 
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of persons who are really on their way, although those present can 
neither hear nor see them coming." *** 

A lucid patient, lying in his bed, announces the arrival of persons to 
see whom he must possess transmural tdsioriy and this faculty is termed 
by Brierre de Boismont — hcJludnaiion. In our ignorance we have 
hitherto innocently supposed that in order to be rightly termed a haUuci- 
nation, a vision must be subjective. It must have an existence only in 
the delirious brain of the patient. But if the latter announces the visit 
of a person miles away, and this person arrives at the very moment pre- 
dicted by the seer, then his vision was no more subjective, but on the 
contrary perfectly objectivey for he saw that person in the act of coming. 
And how could the patient see, through sohd bodies and space, an ob- 
ject shut out from the reach of our mortal sight, if he had not exercised 
his sjnriitud eyes on that occasion? Coincidence? 

Cabanis speaks of certain nervous disorders in which the patients 
easily distinguished with the naked eye infusoria and other microscopical 
beings which others could only perceive through powerful lenses. ''I 
have met subjects," he says, "who saw m Cimmerian darkness as weU 
as in a lighted room; . . ." others ''who followed persons, tracing them 
out like dogs, and recognising by the smell objects belonging to such 
persons or even such as had been only touched by them, with a sagacity 
which was hitherto observed only in animals." ^ 

Exactly; because reason, which, as Cabanis says, develops only at the 
expense and loss of natural instinct, is a Chinese wall slowly rising on the 
soil of sophistry, and which finally shuts out man's spiritual perceptions, 
of which instinct is one of the most important examples. Arrived at 
certain stages of physical prostration, when mind and the reasoning 
faculties seem paralysed through weakness and bodily exhaustion, in- 
stinct — the spiritual unity of the five senses — sees, hears, feels, tastes, 
and smells, unhindered by either time or space. What do we know of 
the exact limits of mental action? How can a physician take upon him- 
self to distinguish the imaginary from the real senses, in a man who may 
be living a spiritual life, in a body so exhausted of its usual vitaUty that 
it actually is unable to prevent the soul from oozing out from its prison? 

The divine light through which, unimpeded by matter, the soul per- 
ceives things past, present, and to come, as though their rays were 
focused on a mirror; the death-dealing bolt projected in an instant of 
fim» anger or at the climax of long-festering hate; the blessing wafted 

335. Brierre de Boismont: HaUucinatioru, p. 275: Phila., 1853 (p. 301 in French ed., 
1845). See also Fairfield: Ten Years with SmriiuaL Mediums, p. 128, sq. 

336. P. J. G. Cabanis, seventh memoir: De V influence des maladies sur la formor 
Hon des OSes, ele. A respected New York legisbitor has this faculty. 
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from a grateful or benevolent heart; and the curse hurled at an object — 
ofiFender or victim — all have to pass through that universal agent, 
which under one impulse is the breath of God, and under another, the 
venom of the devil. It was discovered (?) by Baron Reichenbadi and 
called CD, whether intentionally or otherwise we cannot say, but it is 
singular that a name should have been chosen which is mentioned in the 
most ancient books of the Kabala. 

Our readers will certainly inquire. What then is this invisible allf How 
is it that our scientific methods, however perfected, have never discovered 
any of the magical properties contained in it? To this we can answer 
that because modem scientists are ignorant of them is no reason why it 
should not possess all the properties with which the ancient philosophers 
endowed it. Science rejects many a thing today which she may find her- 
self forced to accept tomorrow. A Uttle less than a century ago the 
Academy denied Franklin's electricity, and at the present day we can 
hardly find a house without a conductor on its roof. Shooting at the 
barn-door, the Academy missed the bam itself. Modem scientists, by 
their wilful skepticism and learned ignorance, do this very frequently. 

Emepht/" the supreme, first principle, produced an egg; by brooding 
over which, and permeating the substance of it with its own vivifying 
essence, the germ contained within was developed; and Pto^, the active 
creative principle proceeded from it, and began his work. From the 
boundless expanse of cosmic matter, which had formed itself under 
his breath, or wUl^ this cosmic matter — astral light, aether, fire-mist, 
principle of life, it matters not how we may call it — this creative prin- 
ciple, or, as our modem philosophy terms it, law of evolution, by setting 
in motion the potencies latent in it, formed suns and stars, and satellites; 
controlled their emplacement by the immutable law of harmony, and 
peopled them "with every form and quality of life." In the ancient 
Western mythologies, the cosmogonic myth states that there was but 
water (the father) and the prolific slime (the mother, Ilus or Hyle), from 
which crept forth the mundane snake — matter. It was the god Phanes^^'* 
the revealed one, the Word, or logos. How willingly this myth was ac- 
cepted, even by the Christians who compiled the New Testament, may be 
easily inferred from the following fact: Phanes, the revealed god, is re- 
presented in this snake-symbol as a protogonos, a being furnished with the 
heads of a marif a hawk or an eagle, a bull — taurus — and a lion, with 

337. EmepfU . . . cuius imaginem faciuni colore eaendeo, etc. — Porphyiy (cf. Euad).: 
Praep. ev.. III). Cf . Iambi. : De myst., § viii, ch. 2, 3; some think *Hfd|^ wis a mistake 
for Ky^^, Kaeph, or Khnemu; but see The Secret Doctrine^ I, p. 367. 

338. One of the Orphic triad — Chaos, Chronos, Phanes. Cf. Cory: AneL Frmg, 
(ed. 1832) pp. 295-311; Thos. Taylor: Myet. Hymns of Orj)heus, pp. 41-2: London, 1896; 
Produs: On the Timaeus; etc, etc. 
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wings on both sides. The heads relate to the zodiac, and typify the four 
seasons of the year, for the mundane serpent is the mundane year, while 
the serpent itself is the symbol of Emepht^ the hidden or unrevealed deity 
— God the Father. Time is winged, therefore the serpent is represented 
with wings. If we remember that each of the four evangelists is repre- 
sented as having near him one of the described animals — grouped to- 
gether in Solomon's triangle in the pentacle of Ezekiel, and to be found in 
the four cherubs or sphinxes of the sacred arch — we shall perhaps under- 
stand the secret meaning, as well as the reason why the early Christians 
adopted this symbol; and how it is that the present Roman Catholics and 
the Greeks of the Oriental Church still represent these animals in the pic- 
tures of their evangelists which sometimes accompany the four Oospels. 
We shall also understand why Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, so insisted 
upon the necessity of the fourth gospel; giving as a reason that there 
could not be less than four of them, as there were four zones in the world, 
and four principal winds coming from the four cardinal points, etc.*^ 

According to one of the Egyptian myths, the phantom-form of the 
isle of Chemmis {Chemiy ancient Egypt), which floats on the ethereal 
waves of the empyrean sphere, was called into being by Horus-Apollo, 
the sun-god, who caused it to evolve out of the mundane egg. 

In the cosmogonical poem of the Voluspd (the song of the prophetess), 
which contains the Scandinavian legends of the very dawn of time, the 
phantom-germ of the universe is represented as lying in the Ginnunga- 
gap — or the cup of illusion, a boundless and void abyss. In this world's 
matrix, formerly a region of night and desolation, Niflheim (the Mist- 
pUce) dropped a ray of cold light (aether), which overflowed this cup and 
froze in it. Then the Invisible blew a scorching wind which dissolved 
the frozen waters and cleared the mist. These waters, called the streams 
of Eltvdgar^ distilled in vivifying drops which, falling down, created the 
Earth and the giant Ymir^ ifdio only had ''the semblance of man" (male 
principle). With him was created the cow, Audhumla *^ (female princi- 
ple), from whose udder flowed four streams of milk,*^^ which diffused 
themselves throughout space (the astral light in its purest emanation). 
The cow Audhumla produces a superior being, called JJor, handsome and 
powerful, by licking the stones that were covered with mineral salt. 

Now if we take into consideration that this mineral was universally 

339. Irenaeus: Against Heresies, III, xi, § 8. 

340. The cof is the symbol of prolific generation and of intellectual nature. She 
was sacred to Isis in Egypt; to Krishna in India, and to an infinity of other gods and 
goddesses personifying the various productive powers of nature. Trie cow was held, in 
short, as tne impersonation of the Great Mother of all beings, both of the mortals and 
ol the gods, of physical and spiritual generation of things. 

341. In Oenesis, u, 10, the river of Eden was parted, "and became into /our heads." 
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regarded by ancient philosophers as one of the chief formative principles 
in organic creation; by the alchemists as the universal menstruum, 
which, they said, was to be wrought from water; and is now regarded 
by science, as well as in the popular ideas, to be an indispensable ingredi- 
ent in the food of man and beast — we may readily comprehend the 
hidden wisdom of this allegory of the creation of man. Paracelsus calls 
salt "the center of water, wherein metals ought to die," etc.,*^ and Van 
Helmont terms the Alkahest, **summum etfelicissimum omnium solium^** 
the most successful of all salts.*^ 

In the Gospel according to Matthew Jesus says: "Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? " 
and following the parable he adds : " Ye are the light of the world *' (v. 14) . 
This is more than an allegory; these words point to a direct and un- 
equivocal teaching in relation to the spiritual and physical organisms of 
man in his dual nature, and show, moreover, a knowledge of the ^secret 
doctrine,' the direct traces of which we find equally in the oldest ancient 
and current popular traditions, in both the Old and New Testaments, and 
in the writings of the ancient and medieval mystics and philosophers. 

But to return to our Edda-legend. Ymir the giant falls asleep, and 
sweats profusely. This perspiration causes the pit of his left arm to gen- 
erate out of that place a man and a woman, while his foot produces a son 
for them. Thus, while the mythic 'cow' gives being to a race of supe- 
rior spiritual men, the giant Ymir begets a race of evil and depraved men, 
the HrinUhursar, or frost-giants. Comparing notes with the Hindii 
Vedas, we find in them, with sUght modifications, the same cosmogonic 
legend in substance and details. Brahmft, as soon as Bhagavat, the 
Supreme God, endows him with creative powers, produces animated 
beings, wholly spiritual at first. The Devatds, inhabitants of the Svarga 
(the celestial) region, are unfit to live on earth, therefore BrahmA creates 
the Daiiyas (giants, who become the dwellers of the Pdidla, the lower 
regions of space), who are also unfit to inhabit Mrityu-loka (the earth). 
To palliate the evil, the creative power evolves from, his moulOi the first 
Br&hmana, who thus becomes the progenitor of our race; from his right 
arm Brahmd creates Raettris, the warrior, and from his left Shaterany, 
the wife of Raettris. Then their son Bais springs from the right foot of 
the creator, and his wife Basany from the left. While in the Scandinavian 
legend Bor (the son of the cow Audhumla), a superior being, marries 
Beshiy a daughter of the depraved race of giants; in the Hindii tradition 
the first Br&hmana marries Daiteytf also a daughter of the race of the 
giants; and in Genesis we see the sons of God taking for wives the 

342. Paracelsi op, omn. ('economy of minerab,' etc.): Genev», 165S. 
343. Ortus medicinae — poUstaa medicaminum^ § 24: Amsterodami, 1652. 
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daughters of men, and likewise producing mighty men of old; the whole 
series of legends estabUshing an unquestionable identity of origin between 
the Christian inspired Book, and the heathen 'fables' of Scandinavia 
and Hindiist&n. The traditions of nearly every other nation, if ex- 
amined, will yield a like result. 

What modem cosmogonist could compress within so simple a symbol 
as the Egyptian serpent in a circle such a world of meaning? Here we 
have, in this creature, the whole philosophy of the universe: matter vivi- 
fied by spirit, and the two conjointly evolving out of chaos (Force) 
everyUiing that was to be. To signify that the elements are fast bound 
in this cosmic matter, which the serpent symboUzes, the Egyptians tied 
its tail into a knot 

There is one more important emblem connected with the sloughing of 
the serpent's skin, which, so far as we are aware, has never been hereto- 
fore noticed by our symbolists. As the reptile upon casting his coat be- 
comes freed from a casing of gross matter which cramped a body grown 
too large for it, and resumes its existence with renewed activity, so man, 
by coding off the gross material body^ enters upon the next stage of his 
existence with enlarged powers and quickened vitality. Inversely, the 
Chaldaean Kabalists tell us that primeval man, who contrary to the Dar- 
winian theory was purer, wiser, and far more spiritual, as shown by the 
myths of the Scandinavian Bor, the HindA Devatds^ and the Mosaic 
'sons of God ' — in short, of a far higher nature than the man of the pres- 
ent Adamic race — became despirittudized or tainted with matter, and 
then, for the first time, was given the fleshly body, which is typified in 
Genesis in that profoundly significant verse : ** Unto Adam also and to his 
wife did the Lord God make coats of skin^ and clothed them." *** Unless 
the commentators would make of the First Cause a celestial tailor^ what 
else can the apparently absurd words mean, but that the spiritual man 
had reached, through tlie progress of involution, that point where matter, 
predominating over and conquering spirit, had transformed him into the 
physical man, or the second Adam, of the second chapter of Genesis? 

This kabalistical doctrine is much more elaborated in the Book of 
Javier, **^ In chapter vii these garments of skin are taken by Noah into 
the ark, he having obtained them by inheritance from Metliuselah and 
Enoch, who had them from Adam and his wife. Ham steals them from 

344. Oenen*, iii, 21. 

345. This is daimed to be one of the missing books of the sacred Canon of the Jews, and 
is referred to in JoshucL, z, 13, and 2 Samud, i, 18, sq. It was discovered by Sidrus, an 
oflBlcer of Titus, during the sadc of Jerusalem, and published in Venice in the 17th century, 
as alleged in its preface by the Consistory of Rabbins, but the American edition, as wdl 
as the English, is rqiated by the modem Rabbis to be a forgery of the 12th century. 
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his father Noah; gives them 'in secret' to Cush, who conceals them 
from his sons and brothers, and passes them to Nimrod.*^ 

While some Kabalists, and even archaeologists say that ''Adam, 
Enoch, and Noah might, in outward appearance, be different men, but 
they were really the selfsame divine person," "^^ others explain that be- 
tween Adam and Noah there intervened several cycles. That is to say 
that every one of the antediluvian patriarchs stood as the representative 
of a race which had its place in a succession of cycles; and each of these 
races was less spiritual than its predecessor. Thus Noah, though a good 
man, could not have borne comparison with his ancestor, Enoch, who 
" walked with God and did not die." Hence the allegorical interpretation 
which makes Noah have this coat of skin by inheritance from the second 
Adam and Enoch, but not wear it himself, for if otherwise. Ham could not 
have stolen it. But Noah and his children bridged the flood; and while 
the former belonged to the old and still spiritual antediluvian generation, 
insomuch as he was selected from all mankind for his purity, his children 
were post-djluvian. The coat of skin worn by Cush *in secret' — i. «., 
when his spiritual nature began to be tainted by the material — is placed 
on Nimrod, the most powerful and strongest of physical men on this side 
of the flood, and the last remnant of the antediluvian giants.*^ 

In the Scandinavian legend, Ymiry the giant, was slain by the sons of 
BoTj and the streams of blood flowing from his wounds were so copious 
that the flood drowned the whole race of ice- and frost-giants, and Ber- 
gdmir alone of that race was saved, with his wife, by taking refuge in a 
bark; which fact permitted him to transmit a new branch of giants from 
the old stock. But all the sons of Bor remained untouched by the flood.*^ 

When the symboUsm of this diluvian legend is unraveled, one per- 
ceives at once the real meaning of the allegory. The giant Ymir typifies 
the primitive rude organic matter^ the blind cosmical forces, in their cha- 
otic state, before they received the intelligent impulse of the Divine Spirit 
which set them into a regular motion dependent on immovable laws. 
The progeny of Bar are the 'sons of God,' or the minor gods mentioned 
by Plato in the TimaeuSf and who were entrusted, as he expresses it, 
with the creation of men; for we see them taking the mangled remains 
of Ymir to the Ginnungagapy the chaotic abyss, and employing them 
for the creation of our world. His blood goes to form oceans and rivers; 
his bones, the mountains; his teeth, the rocks and cliffs; his hair, 

346. Book of Jasher, vii, 24-29: New York, 1840. 

347. See Godfrey Higgins: Anacalypsu, quoting Faber. 

348. See Cory: And. Frag., a. v. Berosus, Eupolemus, Sibjiline Orades. 

349. We refer the reader for further particulars to the 'Prose Edda' in Mallet's 
Northern Antiquities, p. 404, eg. 
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the trees, etc.; while his skull forms the heavenly vault, supporte 
by four piUars representing the four cardinal points. From the eye 
brows of Ymir was created the future abode of man — Midgard. Thi 
abode (the earth), says the Edduy in order to be correctly understood 
in all its minute particulars, must be conceived as round as a ringy or a 
a disk, floating in the midst of the Celestial Ocean (Ether). It is encii 
cled by Jormungand, the gigantic Midgard- or Earth-Serpent, holding it 
tail in its mouth. This is the mundane snake, matter and spirit, com 
bined product and emanation of Ymir, the gross rudimental matter, an< 
of the spirit of the 'sons of God,' who fashioned and created all forms 
This emanation is the astral light of the Kabalists, and the as yet prob 
lematical, and hardly known, aether, or the ''hypothetical agent of grea 
elasticity" of our physicists. 

How sure the ancients were of this doctrine of man's trinitariai 
nature may be inferred from the same Scandinavian legend of the crea 
tion of mankind. According to the Voluspdy Odiuy Honiry and L6duf 
who are the progenitors of our race, found in one of their walks on thi 
ocean-beach two sticks floating on the waves, "powerless and withou 
destiny." Odin breathed in them the breath of life; Honir endowed 
them with soul and motion; and L6dur with beauty, speech, sight, am 
hearing* The man they called Askr — the ash,*" and the woman Embl 
— the alder. These first men are placed in Midgard (mid-garden, o 
Eden) and thus inherit from their creators matter or inorganic life 
mind or soul, and pure spirit; the first corresponding to that par 
of their organism which sprang from the remains of Ymir, the giant 
matter; the second to that part sprung from the Aesir, or gods, th< 
descendants of Bar; and the third to that from the Vanir, or the re 
presentatives of pure spirit. 

Another version of the Edda makes our visible universe spring fron 
beneath the luxuriant ^branches of the mundane tree — the Yggdrasil 
the tree with the three roots. Under the first root runs the fountain o 
life, Urdar; under the second is the famous well of Mimir, in which li< 
deeply buried Wit and Wisdom. Odin, the Alfadir, asks for a draught o 
this water; he gets it, but finds himself obUged to pledge one of hi 
eyes for it, the eye being in this case the symbol of the Deity revealing 
itself in the wisdom of its own creation; for Odin leaves it at the botton 
of the deep well. The care of the mundane tree is entrusted to thre< 
maidens (the Noms or Parcae), Urdhr, Verdandi, and Shdd — or th< 
Present, the Past, and the Future. Every morning, while fixing the tern 

350. It is worthy of attention that in the Central American Popol Vuh the humai 
race is created out of a reed, and in Hesiod out of the ash-tree, as in the Scfrndinaviai 
narrative. 
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of human life, they draw water from the Urdar-fountam, and sprinkle 
with it the roots of the mundane tree that it may live. The exhala- 
tions of the ash, YggdrasUy condense, and falling down upon our earth 
call into existence and change of form every portion of the inanimate 
matter. This tree is the symbol of the unwerscd Life, organic as well 
as inorganic; its emanations represent the spirit which vivifies every 
form of creation; and of its three roots, one extends to heaven, ibe 
second to the dwelling of the magicians — giants, inhabitants of the lofty 
mountains — and at the third, under which is the spring Hvergdmir^ 
gnaws the monster Nidhogg, who constantly leads mankind into evil. 
The Tibetans have also their mundane tree, and the legend is of an un- 
told antiquity. With them it is called Zampun. The first of its three 
roots also extends to heaven, to the top of tiie highest mountains; the 
second passes down to the lower region; the third remains midway, and 
reaches the east. The mundane tree of the HindAs is the Ahattha.^^ 
Its branches are the components of the visible world; and its leaves the 
Mantras of the Vedas, symbols of the universe in its intellectual or 
moral character. 

Who can study carefully the ancient reUgious and cosmogonic myths 
without perceiving that this striking simiUtude of conceptions, in their 
exoteric form and esoteric spirit, is the result of no mere coincidence, 
but manifests a concurrent design? It shows that already in those 
ages which are shut out from our sight by the impenetrable mist of tra- 
dition, human religious thought developed in sympathetic unity in 
every portion of the globe. Christians call this adoration of nature 
in her most concealed verities — Pantheism. But if the latter, which 
worships and reveals to us God in space in His only possible objective 
form — that of visible nature — perpetually reminds humanity of Him 
who created it, and a reUgion of theological dogmatism only serves to 
conceal Him the more from our sight, which is the better adapted to 
the needs of mankind? 

Modem science insists upon the doctrine of evolution; so do human 
reason and the 'secret doctrine'; and the idea is corroborated by the 
ancient legends and myths, and even by the Bible itself when it is read 
between the lines. We see a flower slowly developing from a bud, and 
the bud from its seed. But whence the latter, with all its predetermined 
program of physical transformation, and its invisible, therefore spiriiual^ 
forces which gradually develop its form, color and odor? The word 
evolution speaks for itself. The germ of the present human race must 
have pre-existed in the parent of this race, as the seed, in which lies 

351. See Kanne: Pantheum der idiesten PhUoiopku, [Abo The Seerd Doctrine, 
I, p. 549,«9.; II, pp. 97, 639.] 
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hidden the flower of next summer, was developed in the capsule of its 
parent-flower; the parent may be but slightly different, yet it differs 
from its future progeny. The antediluvian ancestors of the present ele- 
phant and lizard were, perhaps, the mammoth and the plesiosaurus; why 
should not the progenitors of our human race have been the 'giants' 
of the Vedas^ the Voluspd^ and the Book of Genesis? While it is posi- 
tively absurd to believe the 'transformation of species' to have taken 
place according to some of the more materialistic views of the evolution- 
ists, it is but natural to think that each genus, beginning with the mol- 
lusks and ending with monkey-man, has modified from its own primordial 
and distinctive form. Supposing that we concede that ''animals have 
descended from at most only four or five progenitors"; *" and that even 
d la rigueur "all the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth 
have descended from some one primordial form";*" still no one but 
a stone-blind materialist, one utterly devoid of intuition, can seriously 
expect to see "in the distant future . . . psychology based on a new 
foundation, that of the necessary acquirement of each mental power 
and capacity by gradation." "* 

Physical man, as a product of evolution, may be left in the hands of 
the man of exact science. None but he can throw Ught upon the physical 
origin of the race. But we must positively deny the materialist the 
same privilege as to the question of man's psychical and spiritual evolu- 
tion, for he and his highest faculties cannot be proved on any conclusive 
evidence to be "as much products of evolution as the humblest plant or 
the lowest worm." *" 

Having said so much, we shall now proceed to show the evolution- 
hypothesis of the old Br&hmanas, as embodied by them in the allegory of 
the mundane tree. The HindAs represent their mythical tree, which 
they call Ahattha, in a way quite different from the Scandinavian tree. 
It is described by them as growing in a reversed position, the branches 
extending downward and the roots upward; the former typifying the 
external world of sense, i. ^., the visible cosmical universe, and the latter 
the invisible world of spirit, because the roots have their genesis in the 
heavenly regions where, from the world's creation, humanity has placed 
its invisible deity. The creative energy having originated in the primor- 
dial point, the religious symbols of every people are so many illustrations 
of this metaphysical hypothesis expounded by Pythagoras, Plato, and 

352. Chas. Darwin: On the Oriain cf Species, p. 484, (1st. edit.). 

353. Ibid. Which latter word we cannot accept unless that "primordial form" is 
conceded to be the primal concrete form that spirit assumed as the revealed Deity. 

354. Ibid., p. 488. 

355. Lecture by T. H. Huxley, f. b. s.: Darwin and Haeckel. 
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other philosophers. " These Chaldaeans," says Philo,** ** were of opinion 
that the Kosmos, among the things thi:t exist, is a single point, either 
being itself God (Theos) or that in it is God, comprehending the soul 
of all the things." 

The Egyptian Pyramid also symbohcally represents this idea of the 
mundane tree. Its apex is the mystic link between heaven and earth, 
and stands for the root, while the base represents the spreading branches, 
extending to the four cardinal points of the universe of matter. It con- 
veys the idea that all things had their origin in spirit — evolution having 
originally begun from above and proceeded downward, instead of the re- 
verse, as taught in the Darwinian theory. In other words, there has been 
a gradual materialization of forms until a fixed ultimate of debasement is 
reached. This is the point where the doctrine of modem evolution 
enters into the arena of speculative hypothesis. Arrived at this period we 
shall find it easier to understand Haeckel's Anihrapogenyy which traces 
the pedigree of man "from its protoplasmic root, sodden in the mud of 
seas which existed before the oldest of the fossiliferous rocks were 
deposited," according to Professor Huxley's exposition. We may more 
easily believe man evolved *' by gradual modification of a mammal of ape- 
like organization," when we remember that the same theory was said by 
Berosus to have been taught many thousands of years brfore his time by 
the man-fish Oannes or Dagon, the semi-daemon of Babylonia, thou|^ in 
a phraseology more condensed and less elegant, but just as comprehensi- 
ble.*^ We may add, as a fact of interest, that this ancient theory oi evo- 
lution is not only embalmed in allegory and legend, but also depicted 
upon the walls of certain temples in India, and, in a fragmentary form, 
has been found in those of Egypt and on the slabs of Nimrud and 
Nineveh, excavated by Layard. 

But what lies back of the Darwinian line of descent? So far as he is 
concerned, nothing but *'unverifiable hypotheses." For, as he says, 
he views all forms of life ''as the lineal descendants of some few beings 
which Uved long before the first bed of the Silurian system was de- 
posited." •" He does not attempt to show us who these "few beings" 
were. But it answers our purpose quite as well, for in the admission of 
their existence at all, resort to the ancients for corroboration and elabora- 
tion of the idea receives the stamp of scientific approbation. With all the 
changes that our globe has passed through as regards temperature, cli- 
mate, soil, and — if we may be pardoned, in view of recent developments 
— its electro-magnetic condition, he would be bold indeed who dared to 

356. De migraUofu Abrahami, § 32. 
357. Cory: And. Frag.^ s. v. Berosus on Cosmogony and Deluge (^m Alex. Polyhislor) . 
[Cf . The Secret Doctrine, II, p. 190.] 358. Orifin of Species, p. 489. 
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say that anything in present science contradicts the ancient hypothesis of 
ante-Silurian man. The flint-axes first found by Boucher de Perthes, in 
the valley of the Somme, prove that men must have existed at a period so 
remote as to be beyond calculation. If we believe BUchner, man must 
have Uved during and ^ven brfore the glacial epoch, a subdivision of the 
quaternary or diluvial period probably extending very far back in it. 
But who can tell what the next discovery has in store for us? 

Now if we have indisputable proof that man has existed so long as 
this, there must have been wonderful modifications of his physical 
system, corresponding with the changes of climate and atmosphere. 
Does not this seem to show by analogy that, tracing backward, there may 
have been other modifications, which fitted the most remote progenitors 
of the * frost-giants' to live even contemporaneously with the Devonian 
fishes or the Silurian moUusks? True, they left no flint-hatchets behind 
them, nor any bones or cave-deposits; but if the ancients are correct, 
the races at that time were composed not only of giants, or '* mighty 
men of renown," but also of *sons of Grod.' If those who beheve in the 
evolution of spirit as firmly as the materialists believe in that of matter, 
are charged with teaching 'unverifiable hypotheses,' how readily they 
can retort upon their accusers by saying tiiat, by their own confession, 
their physical evolution is still ''an unverified, if not actually an unveri- 
fiable hypothesis." "• The former have at least the inferential evidence 
of legendary myth, the vast antiquity of which is admitted by both 
philologists and archaeologists; while their antagonists have nothing of 
a similar nature, unless they help themselves to a portion of the ancient 
picture-toritings, and suppress the rest. 

It is more than fortunate that, while the works of some men of science 
— who have justly won their great reputations — will flatly contradict 
our hypotheses, the researches and labors of others not less eminent seem 
to fully confirm our views. In the recent work of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 
The Geographical Distribution of Animals^ we find the author seriously 
favoring the idea of "some slow process of development" of the present 
species from others which have preceded them, his idea extending back 
over an innumerable series of cycles. And if animals, why not animal 
man, preceded still farther back by a thoroughly 'spiritual' one — a 
'son of God'? 

And now, we may once more return to the symbology of the olden 
times, and their physico-religious myths. Before we close this work, we 
hope to demonstrate more or less successfully how closely the conceptions 
of the latter were allied with many of the achievements of modern science 
in physics and natural philosophy. Under the emblematical devices 

359. Huxley: Darwin and Haeckd, 
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and peculiar phraseology of the priesthood of old, lie latent hints of 
sciences as yet undiscovered during the present cycle. However well 
acquainted a scholar may be with the hieratic writing and hierogljrphical 
system of the Egyptians, he must first of all learn to sift their records. 
He has to assure himself, compasses and rule in hand, that the picture- 
writing he is examining fits, to- a line, certain fixed geometrical figures 
which are the hidden keys to such records, brfore he ventures on an 
interpretation. 

But there are myths which speak for themselves. In this class we 
may include the double-sexed first creators of every cosmogony: — the 
Greek Zeus-Zte (aether), and Chthonia (the chaotic earth) and Metis 
(the water), his wives; Osiris and Isis-Latona — the former god repre- 
senting also aether — the first emanation of the Supreme Deity, Amun, 
the primeval source of light; the goddess Earth and Water again; Mith- 
ras,*** the rock-bom god, the symbol of the male mundane-fire, or the per- 
sonified primordial light, and Mithra, the fire-goddess, at once his mother 
and his wife; the pure element of fire (the active, or male principle) re- 
garded as light and heat, in conjunction with earth and water, or matter 
(female or passive elements of cosmical generation) . Mithras is the son of 
Bordj, the Persian mundane mountain,*®^ from which he flashed out as a 
radiant ray of light. Brahmft, the fire-god, and his prolific consort; the 
HindA Agni^ the refulgent deity, from whose body issue a thousand 
streams of glory and seven tongues of flame, and in whose honor the SAgni- 
ka Br&hmanas preserve to this day a perpetiud fire; Swa^ personated by 
the mundane mountain of the HindAs, the Meru (Him&laya). This ter- 
rific fire-god, who is said in the legends to have descended from heaven, 
like the Jewish Jehovah, in a pillar of fire, and a dozen other archaic, 
double-sexed deities, all loudly proclaim their hidden meaning. And 
what can these dual myths mean but the physico-chemical principle of 
primordial creation? The first revelation of the Supreme Cause in its 
triple manifestation of spirit, force, and matter; the divine corrdation^ at 
its starting-point of evolution, allegorized as the marriage of fire and 
water, products of electrifying spirit, union of the male active principle 
with the female passive element, which become the parents of their 
tellurian child, cosmic matter, the prima materia, whose soul is Aether, 
the Astral Light! 

Thus all the world-mountains and mundane eggs, the mundane trees, 
and the mundane snakes and pillars, may be shown to embody scientific- 

360. Mithras was regarded among the Persians as the Theos ek peh'os — god of the rode. 

361. Bordj is called a fire-mountain — a volcano; therefore it contains fire, rock, 
earth, and water — the male and active, and the female or passive demcJnts. The 
myth is suggestive. 
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ally demonstrated truths of natural philosophy. All of these mountains 
contain, with very trifling variations, the allegorically-expressed descrip- 
tion of primal cosmogony; the mundane trees, that of subsequent evo- 
lution of spirit and matter; the mundane snakes and pillars, symboUcal 
memorials of the various attributes of this double evolution in its endless 
correlation of cosmic forces. Within the mysterious recesses of the moun- 
tain — the matrix of the universe — the gods (powers) prepare the atom- 
ic germs of organic life, and at the same time tlie life-drink, which, when 
tasted, awakens in man-matter the man-^jnrt^. The soma, the sacrificial 
drink of the HindAs, is that sacred beverage. For at the creation of the 
prima Tnateriay while the grossest portions of it were used for the physical 
embryo-world, the more divine essence of it pervaded the universe, 
invisibly permeating and enclosing within its ethereal waves the newly- 
born infant, developing and stimulating it to activity as it slowly evolved 
out of the eternal chaos. 

From the poetry of abstract conception these mundane myths gradu- 
ally passed into the concrete images of cosmic symbols, as archaeology 
now finds them. The snake, which plays such a prominent part in the 
imagery of the ancients, was degraded by the absurd interpretation of the 
serpent of the Book of Genesis into a synonym of Satan, the Prince of 
Darkness, whereas it is the most ingenious of all the myths in its various 
symbolisms. For one, as agathodaimon^ it is the emblem of the healing 
art and of the inmiortaUty of man. It encircles the images of most of the 
sanitary or hygienic gods. The cup of healthy in the Egyptian Mysteries, 
was entwined by serpents. As evil can only arise from an extreme in 
good, the serpent, under some other aspects, became typical of matter; 
which, the more it recedes from its primal spiritual source, the more it 
becomes subject of evil. In the oldest Egyptian imagery, as in the cos- 
mogonic allegories of Kneph, the mundane snake, when typifying matter, 
is usually represented as contained within a circle; he lies straight across 
its equator, thus indicating that the universe of astral light, out of which 
the physical world evolved, while bounding the latter, is itself bound by 
Emephtf or the Supreme First Cause. Pto^ producing Rd and the 
myriad forms to which he gives life, are shown as creeping out of the mun- 
dane egg, because it is the most familiar form of that in which is deposited 
and developed the germ of every living being. When the serpent re- 
presents eternity and immortaUty, it encircles the world, biting its tail, 
thus offering no break of continuity. It then becomes the astral light. 
The disciples of the school of Pherecydes taught that aether (Zeus or 
Z£n) is the highest empyrean heaven, which encloses the supernal 
world, and its light (the astral) is the concentrated primordial element. 

Such is the origin of the serpent, metamorphosed in Christian ages 
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into Satan. It is the Od, the 06, and the Aor of Moses and the Kabalists. 
When in its passive state, when it acts on those who are unwittingly 
drawn within its current, the astral Ught is the 06, or Python. Moses 
was determined to exterminate all those who, sensitive to its influence, 
allowed themselves to fall under the easy control of the vicious beings 
which move in the astral waves like fish in the water; beings who 
siuTound us, and whom Bulwer Lytton calls in Zanoni "the dwellers 
of the threshold." It becomes the Od, as soon as it is vivified by the 
conscious efflux of an immortal soul; for then the astral currents are act- 
ing under the guidance of either an adept, a pure spirit, or an able mes- 
meriz/cr who is pure himself and knows how to direct the blind forces. 
In such cases even a high Planetary Spirit, one of the class of beings that 
have never been embodied (though there are many among these hierar- 
chies who have Uved on our earth), descends occasionally to our sphere, 
and purifying the surrounding atmosphere enables the subject to see, and 
opens in him the springs of true divine prophecy. As to the term Aor^ 
the word is used to designate certain occult properties of the universal 
agent. It pertains more directly to the domain of the alchemist, and is 
of no interest to the general public. 

The author of the Homoiomerian system of philosophy, Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenae, firmly believed that the spiritual prototypes of all things, as 
well as their elements, were to be found in the boundless ether, where 
they were generated, whence they evolved, and whither they returned 
from earth. In conunon with the HindAs who had personified their 
Akdsa (sky or aether) and made of it a deific entity, the Greeks and 
Latins had deified Aether. Vergil calls Zeus, pater omnipotens aether '"' 
— Magniuf^ the great god. Aether. 

These beings above alluded to are the elemental spirits of the Kaba- 
lists,'^ whom the Christian clergy denounce as Mevils,' the enemies 
of mankind. 

362. Vergil: Geargiea, II. 

363. Porphyry and other philosophers e3q>lain the nature of the dtoellera. They are 
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''Already Tertullian/' gravely remarks Des Mousseaux, in his chapter 
on the devils, "has formally discovered the secret of their cunning." ••* 

A priceless discovery, that. And now that we have learned so much 
of the mental labors of the holy fathers and their achievements in astral 
anthropology, need we be surprised at all, if, in the zeal of their spiritual 
explorations, they have so far neglected their own planet as at times to 
deny not only its right to motion but even its sphericity? 

And this is what we find in Langhome, the translator of PltUarch: 
"Dionysius of Halicamassus is of opinion that Numa built the temple 
of Vesta in a round form, to represent the figure of the earth, for by Vesta 
they meant the earth." ^ Moreover, Philolaus, in common with all 
other Pythagoreans, held that the element of fire was placed in the center 
of the universe; and Plutarch, speaking on the subject, remarks of the 
I^thagoreans that "the earth they suppose not to be without motion, 
nor situated in the center of the world-universe, rov Kocr/jLov, but to make 
its revolution round the sphere of fire, being neither one of the most 
valuable, nor principal parts of the great machine. Plato, too, is reported 
to have been of the same opinion." *•• It appears, therefore, that the 
P^ythagoreans anticipated GaUleo's discovery. 

The existence of such an invisible universe being once admitted — as 
seems Ukely to be the fact if the speculations of the authors of the 
Unseen Universe are ever accepted by their colleagues — many of the 
phenomena, hitherto mysterious and inexplicable, become plain. It acts 
on the organism of the magnetized mediums, it penetrates and saturates 
them through and through, either directed by the powerful will of a mes- 
merizer, or by unseen beings who achieve the same result. Once that 
the silent operation is performed, the astral or sidereal phantom of the 
mesmerized subject quits its paralysed, earthly casket, and, after having 
roamed in the boundless space, ahghts at the threshold of the mysterious 
'bourne.' For it the gates of the portal which marks the entrance to 
the 'silent land' are now but partially ajar; they will fly wide open 
before the soul of the entranced somnambulist only on that day when, 
united with its higher immortal essence, it will have quitted forever its 
mortal frame. Until then the seer or seeress can look but through a 
chink; it depends on the acuteness of the clairvoyant's spiritual sight to 

see more or less through it. 

* 

fainuelf ? or the satvn of Jerome, which he asserts were exhibited for a considerable length 
of time at Alexandria? They were, he tells us, "men with the legs and tails of goats"; 
and, if we may believe him, one of these Satyrs was actually pickled and sent in a cask 
to the Emperor Constantinel 
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The trinity in unity is an idea which aU the ancient nations held in 
common: — the three Devatds^ the Hindii Trim'drH, the Three Heads of 
the Jewish Kabala.'*' "Three Heads have been formed forth, one within 
the other, and superimposed." The trinity of the Egyptians and that of 
the mythological Greeks were alike representations of the first triple ema- 
nation containing two male principles and one female. It is the union of 
the male LogoSy or wisdom, the revealed Deity, with the female Aura or 
Anirrva Mundi — 'the holy PneumOj* which is the Sephira of the Kabal- 
ists and the Sophia of the refined Gnostics — that produced all things 
visible and invisible. While the true metaphysical interpretation of this 
universal dogma remained within the sanctuaries, the Greeks, with their 
poetical instincts, impersonated it in many charming myths. In the 
Dionysiacs of Nonnus, the god Bacchus, among other allegories, is re- 
presented as in love with the soft, genial breeze (the Holy Pneuma), un- 
der the personified name of Aura Placida.^ And now we shall leave 
Godfrey Higgins to speak: ''When the ignorant Fathers were construct^ 
ing their calendar, they made out of this gentle zephyr two Roman Cath- 
olic saints!!" — SS. Aura and Placida; nay, they even went so far as to 
transfer the jolly god into St. Bacchus, and actually show his coffin and 
relics at Rome. The festival of the two ' blessed saints,' Aura and Placida, 
occurs on the 5th of October, close to the festival of St. Bacchus.** 

How far more poetical and how much greater the religious spirit to be 
found in the 'heathen' Norse legends of creation! In the boundless 
abyss of the mundane pit, the Ginnungagap — where in blind fury and 
conflict rage cosmic matter and the primordial forces — suddenly the 
thaw-wind blows. It is the 'unrevealed Grod,' who sends his ben^eent 
breath from MuspeUheiniy the sphere of empyreal fire, within whose Row- 
ing rays dwells this great Being, far beyond the Umits of the worid of 
matter; and the animus of the Unseen, the Spirit brooding over the dark, 
abysmal waters, calls order out of chaos, and once having given the 
impulse to aU creation the First Cause retires, and remains for evermore 
in statu absconditol ^ 

There is both religion and science in these Scandinavian songs of 
heathendom. As an example of the latter, take the conception of Thor, 
the son of Odin. Whenever this Hercules of the North would grasp the 
handle of his terrible weapon, the thunderbolt or electric hammer, he is 
obliged to put on his iron gauntlets. He also wears a magical belt 

367. Tria eapiia exsculpla nintj unum intra alterum, H aUerum supra iaiterum: 
Idrah Zuiah, i ii. 368. Gentle gale (lit). 
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known as the * girdle of strength,* which, whenever girded about his 
person, greatly augments his celestial power. He rides upon a car 
drawn by two rams with silver bridles, and his awful brow is encircled by 
a wreath of stars. His chariot has a pointed iron pole, and the spark- 
scattering wheels continually roll over rumbling thunder-clouds. He 
hurls his hanmier with resistless force against the rebellious frost-giants, 
whom he dissolves and annihilates. When he repairs to the Urdar foun- 
tain, where the gods meet in conclave to decide the destinies of humanity, 
he alone goes on foot, the rest of the deities being mounted. He walks, 
for fear that in crossing Bifrost (the rainbow), the many-hued Aeeir- 
bridge, he might set it on fire with his thunder-car, at the same time 
causing the Urdar waters to boil. 

Rendered into plain EngUsh, how can this myth be interpreted but 
as showing that the Norse legend-makers were thoroughly acquainted 
with electricity? Thor, the euhemerization of electricity, handles his 
pecuhar element only when protected by gloves of iron, which is its nat- 
ural conductor. His belt of strength is a closed circuit, around which 
the isolated current is compelled to run instead of diffusing itself through 
space. When he rushes with his car through the clouds, he is electricity 
in its actioe condition, as the sparks scattering from his wheels and the 
rumbling thunder of the clouds testify. The pointed iron pole of the 
chariot is suggestive of the lightning-rod; the two rams which serve as 
his coursers are the familiar, ancient symbols of the male or generative 
power; their silver bridles typify the female principle, for silver is the 
metal of Luna, Astarte, Diana. Therefore in the ram and his bridle we 
see combined the active and passive principles of nature in opposition, 
one rushing forward, and the other restraining, while both are in subor- 
dination to the world-permeating, electrical principle, which gives them 
their impulse. With this electricity supplying the impulse, and the male 
and female principles combining and recombining in endless correlation, 
the result is — evolution of visible nature, the crown-glory of which is the 
planetary system, which in the mythic Thor is allegorized by the circlet 
of glittering orbs which bedeck his brow. When in his active condition, 
his awful thunderbolts destroy everything, even the other lesser Titanic 
forces. But he goes afoot over the rainbow-bridge, Bifrost, because to 
mingle with other less powerful gods than himself, he is obliged to be in a 
latent state, which he could not be in his car; otherwise he would set on 
fire and annihilate all. llie meaning of the I7r(2ar-fountain, that Thor is 
afraid to make boil, and the cause of his reluctance, will only be compre- 
hended by our physicists when the reciprocal electro-magnetic relations 
of the innumerable members of the planetary system, now just suspected, 
have been thoroughly determined. Glimpses of the truth are given in the 
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recent scientific essays of Professors Mayer and Sterry Hunt. The an- 
cient philosophers believed that not only volcanoes, but boiling springs, 
were caused by concentrations of underground electric currents, and 
that this same cause produced mineral deposits of various natures, 
which form curative springs. If it be objected that this fact is not 
distinctly stated by the ancient authors, who in the opinion of our 
century were hardly acquainted with electricity, we may simply answer 
that not aU the works embodying ancient wisdom are now known to 
our scientists. The clear and cool waters of Urdar were required for the 
daily irrigation of the mystical mundane tree; and if they had been dis- 
turbed by Thor, or active electricity, they would have been converted 
into mineral springs unsuited for the purpose. Such examples as the 
above will support the ancient claim of the philosophers that there is 
a logos in every mythoSf or a groundwork of truth in every fiction. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Hermes, who is of my ordinances ever the beuvr . . . 
Then taking his staff, with which he the eyelids of mortals 
Closes at wm, and the sleeper, at will, reawakens." — Odyssey, V 

"I saw the Samothracian rings 
Leap, and steel-filings boil in a brass dish 
So soon as underneath it there was placed 
The magnet-stone; and with wild terror seemed 
The iron to flee from it in stem hate. . . ." — LucBETms, VI 



*' But that which especially distinguishes the Brotherhood is their nuurvelous knowledge 
of the resources of the medical art. They work not by charms but by simples." 

(M8, Account cf the Origin and AUribtdes cf the True Rosierueians) 

ONE of the truest things ever said by a man of science is the remark 
made by Professor Cooke in The New Chemistry (p. 11). "The 
history of science shows that the age must be prepared before . . . 
scientific truths can take root and grow. The barren premonitions of 
science have been barren because these seeds of truth fell upon unfruitful 
soil; and, as soon as the fullness of the, time was come, the seed has 
taken root and the fruit has ripened. . . . Every student is surprised to 
find how very little is the share of new truth which even the greatest 
genius has added to the previous stock.'' 

The revolution through which chemistry has recently passed, is well 
calculated to concentrate the attention of chemists upon this fact; and 
it would not be strange if, in less time than it has required to effect it, 
the claims of the alchemists would be examined with impartiality, and 
studied from a rational point of view. To bridge the narrow gulf which 
now separates the new chemistry from old alchemy, is little if any harder 
than what they have done in going from dualism to the law of Avogadro. 

As Ampere served to introduce Avogadro to our contemporary chem- 
ists, so Beichenbach will perhaps one day be found to have paved the 
way with his on for the just appreciation of Paracelsus. It was more 
than fifty years before molecules were accepted as units of chemical cal- 
culations; it may require less than half that time to cause the superla- 
tive merits of the Swiss mystic to be acknowledged. The warning para- 
graph about healing mediums, which will be found elsewhere, might have 
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been written by one who had read his works. ''You must understand," 
he says» ''that the magnet is that spirit of life in man which the infected 
man seeks, as both unite themselves with chaos from without. And thus 
the healthy are infected by the unhealthy through magnetic attraction." 
The primal causes of the diseases afflicting mankind; the secret 
relations between physiology and psychology, vainly tortured by men of 
modem science for some clew to base their speculations upon; the speci- 
fics and remedies for every ailment of the human body — all are des- 
cribed and accounted for in the voluminous works of Paracelsus. Electro- 
magnetism, the so-called discovery of Professor Oersted, had been used by 
Paracelsus three centuries before. This may be demonstrated by exam- 
ining critically his mode of curing disease. Upon his achievements in 
chemistry there is no need to enlarge, for it is admitted by fair and un- 
prejudiced writers that he was one of the greatest chemists of his time.''^ 
Brierre de Boismont terms him a 'genius' and agrees with Deleuze that 
he created a new epoch in the history of medicine. The secret of his 
successful and, as they were called, magic cures Ues in his sovereign con- 
tempt for the so-caUed learned 'authorities' of his age. "Seeking for 
truth," says Paracelsus, "I considered with myself that if there were no 
teacher of medicine in the world, how would I set about to learn the art? 
No otherwise than in the great open book of nature, written with the 
finger of God. ... I am accused and denounced for not having entered 
in at the right door of art. But which is the right one? Galen, Avicenna, 
Mesne, Rhasis, or honest natiu^? I beUeve, the last! Throu^ this 
door I entered, and the light of nature, and no apothecary's lamp, 
directed me on my way." •" 

This utter scorn for established laws and scientific formulae, this aspi- 
ration of mortal clay to commingle with the spirit of nature, and look to 
it alone for health, and help, and the light of truth, was the cause of the 
inveterate hatred shown by the contemporary pygmies for the fire-philo- 
sopher and alchemist. No wonder that he was accused of charlatanry 
and even drunkenness. From the latter charge, Henunann boldly and 
fearlessly exonerates him, and proves that the foul accusation proceeded 
from "Oporinus, who Uved with him some time in order to learn his 
secrets, but his object was defeated; hence the evil reports of his disciples 
and apothecaries." '^ He was the founder of the School of Animal Mag- 
netism and the discoverer of the occult properties of the magnet. He was 
branded by his age as a sorcerer, because the cures he made were mar- 
velous. Three centuries later. Baron Du Potet was also accused of 

371. Hemmann: Medizinal-Chirurffische AufiStze, p. 19, sq,: Berlin, 1778. 
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sorcery and demonolatry by the Church of Rome, and of charlatanry by 
the academicians of Europe. As the fire-philosophers say, it is not the 
chemist who will condescend to look upon the 'Uving fire ' otherwise than 
his colleagues do. "'Thou hast forgotten what thy fathers taught thee 
about it — or rather, thou hast never known ... it is too loud for 
thee!"*'* 

A work upon magico-spiritual philosophy and occult science would be 
incomplete without a particular notice of the history of animal magnet- 
ism, as it stands since Paracelsus staggered the schoolmen of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century with it. 

We will observe briefly its appearance in Paris when imported from 
Germany by Anton Mesmer. Let us peruse with care and caution the 
old papers now mouldering in the Academy of Sciences of that capital, 
for there we shall find that, after having rejected in its turn every discov- 
ery that was ever made since Galileo, the Immortals capped the climax 
by turning their backs upon magnetism and mesmerism. They volun- 
tarily shut the doors before themselves, the doors which led to those 
greatest mysteries of nature, which he hid in the dark regions of the 
psychical as well as the physical world. The great universal solvent, the 
Alkahest, was within their reach — they passed it by; and now, after 
nearly a hundred years have elapsed, we read the following confession: 

*' Still it is true that, beyond the limits of direct observation, our 
science [chemistry] is not infallible, and our theories and systems, al- 
though they may aU contain a kernel of truth, undergo frequent changes, 
and are often revolutionized." •'* 

To assert so dogmatically that mesmerism and animal magnetism 
are but hallucinations, implies that the statement can be proved. But 
where are these proofs, which alone ought to have authority in science? 
Thousands of times the chance was given to the academicians to assure 
themselves of its truth; but they have invariably declined. Vainly do 
mesmerists and healers invoke the testimony of the deaf, the lame, the 
diseased, the dying, who were cured or restored to life by simple manipu- 
lations and the apostoUc 'laying on of hands.' 'Coincidence' is the 
usual reply, when the fact is too evident to be absolutely denied; 'will- 
o'-the-wisp,' 'exaggeration,' 'quackery,' are favorite expressions with 
our but too numerous Thomases. Newton, the well-known American 
healer, has performed more instantaneous cures than many a famous 
physician of New York City has had patients in all his life; Jacob, the 
Zouave, has had a like success in France. Must we then consider the 
accumulated testimony of the last forty years upon this subject to be 

374. Robert Fludd: Summum bonum, etc, 
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all illusion, confederacy with clever charlatans, and lunacy? Even to 
breathe such a stupendous fallacy would be equivalent to a self-accusa- 
tion of lunacy. 

Notwithstanding the recent sentence of Leymarie, the scoffs of the 
skeptics and of a vast majority of physicians and scientists, the unpopu- 
larity of the subject, and, above all, tiie indefatigable persecutions of the 
Roman CathoUc clergy, fighting in mesmerism woman's traditional 
enemy, so evident and unconquerable is the truth of its phenomena that 
even the French magistrature was forced tacitly, though very reluctantly, 
to admit the same. The famous dairvoycanie^ Madame Roger, was 
charged with obtaining money under false pretenses, in company with her 
mesmerist. Dr. Fortin. On May 18th, 1876, she was arraigned before the 
Tribunal CcrrectUmnd of the Seine. Her witness was Baron Du Potet, 
the grand master of mesmerism in France for the last fifty years; her 
advocate, the no less famous Jules Favre. Truth for once triumphed — 
the accusation was abandoned. Was it the extraordinary eloquence of 
the orator, or bare facts incontrovertible and unimpeachable that won 
the day? But Leymarie, the editor of the Reime Spiriie^ had also facts 
in his favor; and moreover the evidence of over a hundred respectable 
witnesses, among whom were the first names of Europe. To this there 
is but one answer — the magistrates dared not question the facts of 
mesmerism. Spirit-photography, spirit-rapping, writing, moving, talk- 
ing, and even spirit-materializations can be simulated; there is hardly 
a phenomenon of the kind now in Europe and America which cannot 
be imitated — with apparatus — by a clever juggler. The wonders 
of mesmerism and subjective phenomena alone defy tricksters, skep- 
ticism, stem science, and dishonest mediums; the cataleptic stale U is 
impossible to feign. Spiritualists who are anxious to have their truths 
proclaimed and forced on science, cultivate the mesmeric phenomena. 
Place on the stage of Egyptian Hall a sonmambulist plunged in a 
deep mesmeric sleep. Let her mesmerist send her freed spirit to all the 
places the public may suggest; test her clairvoyance and dairaudience; 
stick pins into any part of her body which tiie mesmerist may have 
made his passes over; thrust needles through the skin below her eyelids; 
bum her flesh and lacerate it with a sharp instrument. *'Do not fear!" 
exclaim Regazzoni and Du Potet, Feste and Pierrard, Puys^gur and 
Dolgorouky — ''a mesmerized or entranced subject is never hurt!** 
And when all this is performed, invite any popular wizard of the day 
who thirsts for puffery, and is, or pretends to be, clever at mimifflrifig 
every spiritual phenomenon, to submit kis body to the same tests! *'* 

376. In the BuUeHn de VAcadhnie de Midecine, Paris, 1837, torn. I, p. 343, 49. may 
be found the report of Dr. Oudet who, to aaoertain the state of insensibOHy of a lady 
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The speech of Jules Favre is reported to have lasted an hour and a 
half, and to have held the judges and the public spellbound by its elo- 
quence. We who have heard Jules Favre believe it most readily; only 
tiie statement embodied in the last sentence of his argument was unfor- 
tunately premature and erroneous at the same time. ''We are in the 
presence of a phenomenon which science admits without attempting to 
explain. The jniblie may smile at it, but our most illustrious physicians 
regard it with gravity. Justice can no longer ignore what science has 
ackrundedgedl** 

Were this sweeping declaration based upon fact and had mesmerism 
been impartiaUy investigated by many instead of a few true men of 
science, more desirous of questioning nature than of following mere 
expediency, the public would never smile. The public is a docile and 
pious child, and readily goes whither the nurse leads it. It chooses its 
idols and fetishes, and worships them in proportion to the noise they 
make; and then turns round with a timid look of adulation to see 
whether the nurse, old Mrs. Public Opinion, is satisfied. 

Lactantius, the old Christian father, remarked that no skeptic in 
his days would have dared to maintain before a magician that the soul 
did not survive the body, but died together with it; "for he would 
refute them on the spot by calling up the souls of the dead, rendering 
them visible to human eyes, and making them foretell future events." ^ 
So with the magistrates and bench in Madame Roger's case. Baron 
Du Potet was there, and they were afraid to see him mesmerize the 
somnambulist, and so force them not only to believe in the phenomenon, 
but to acknowledge it — which was far worse. 

And now to the doctrine of Paracelsus. His incomprehensible, 
though lively style must be read like the biblio-rolls of Ezekiel, * within 
and tDtthovi.* The peril of propounding heterodox theories was great 
in those days; the Church was powerful, and sorcerers were burnt 
by the dozens. For this reason, we find Paracelsus, Agrippa, and 
Eugenius Philalethes as notable for their pious declarations as they 
were famous for their achievements in alchemy and magic. The full 
views of Paracelsus on the occult properties of the magnet are explained 
partially in his famous book, Archidoxarum^ in which he describes 
the wonderful tincture, a medicine extracted by means of the magnet 

in a magnetic sleep, pricked her with pins, introducing a long pin in the flesh up to 
its head, and held one of her fingers for some seconds in the flame of a candle. A cancer 
was extracted from the right breast of a Madame Plantin. The operation lasted twelve 
minutes; during the whole time the patient talked very quietly with her mesmerizer, 
and never felt the slightest sensation. (Bui, de VAcad. de Mid., tom. II, p. 370; Archive* 
gMralsi de MSdieine, p. 131 : Paris, 1829.) 377. Divine IneHtuies, VII, wL 
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and called Magisterium magnetis^ and partially in the De enie Dei^ 
and De ente astrorum^ lib. i. But the explanations are all given in 
a diction unintelligible to the profane. ''Every peasant sees," said 
he, ''that a magnet will attract iron, but a wise man must inquire for 
himself. ... I have discovered that the magnet, besides this visible 
power, that of attracting iron, possesses another and concealed power." 

He demonstrates further that in man Ues hidden a *Mereal force,' 
which is that emanation from the stars and celestial bodies of which 
the spiritual form of man — the astral spirit — is composed. This 
identity of essence, which we may term the spirit of cometary matter, 
always stands in direct relation with the stars from which it was drawn, 
and thus there exists a mutual attraction between the two, both being 
magnetic. The identical composition of the earth and all other planet- 
ary bodies and man's terrestrial body was a fundamental idea in his 
philosophy. "The body comes from the elements, the [astral] spirit 
from the stars. . . . Man eats and drinks of the elements, for the 
sustenance of his blood and flesh; from the stars are the intellect and 
thoughts sustained in his spirit." The spectroscope has made good his 
theory as to the identical composition of man and stars; the physicists 
now lecture to their cUisses upon the magnetic attractions of the sun and 
planetsJ"^ 

Of the substances known to compose the body of man, there have 
already been discovered in the stars hydrogen, sodium, calcium, magnes- 
ium and iron. In the stars which have been examined, numbering many 
hundreds, hydrogen has been found in aU but two. Now if we recollect 
how men have depreciated Paracelsus and his theory of man and the 
stars being composed of like substances; how he has been ridiculed by 
astronomers and physicists for his ideas of chemical affinity and attrac- 
tion between the two; and then realize that the spectroscope has 
vindicated at least one of his assertions, is it so absurd to prophesy that 
in time all the rest of his theories will be substantiated? 

And now a very natural question is suggested. How did Paracelsus 
come to learn anything of the composition of the stars, when until a very 
recent period — till the discovery of the spectroscope in fact — the con- 
stituents of the heavenly bodies were utterly unknown to our learned 
academies? And even now, notwithstanding tele-spectroscopic and other 

378. The theory that the sun is an incandescent s^obe is — as one of the magaiinfn 
recently expressed it — "going out of fashion." It has been computed that if the son — 
whose mass and diameter are known to us — " were a solid blooc of coal* and suffideiit 
amount of oxygen could be supplied to bum at the rate necessary to produce the effects 
we see, it would be completely consumed in less than 5000 years." And yet, till com- 
paratively a few weeks ago, it was maintained — nay, is stiU maintained, that the sun 
18 a reservoir of vaporized metals! 
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very important modem improvements, except a few elements and a 
hypothetical chromosphere, everything is yet a mystery for them in the 
stars. Could Paracelsus have been so sure of the nature of the starry 
host, unless he had means of which science knows nothing? Yet knowing 
nothing she will not even hear pronounced the very names of these 
means, which are — Hermetic philosophy and alchemy. 

We must bear in mind, moreover, that Paracelsus was the discoverer 
of hydrogen^ and knew well all Us properties and composition long before 
any of the orthodox academicians ever thought of it; that he had 
studied astrology and astronomy, as all the fire-philosophers did; and 
that, if he did assert that man is in a direct affinity with the stars, he 
knew well the meaning of what he asserted. 

The next point for the physiologists to verify is his proposition that 
the nourishment of the body comes not merely through the stomach, ''but 
also imperceptibly through the magnetic force which resides in all nature 
and by which every individual member draws its specific nourishment to 
itself." Man, he further says, draws not only heidth from the elements 
when in equilibrium, but also disease when they are disturbed. Living 
bodies are subject to the laws of attraction and chemical affinity, as 
science admits; the most remarkable physical property of organic tissues, 
according to physiologists, is the property of imbibition. What more 
natural, then, than this theory of Paracelsus, that this absorbent, attract- 
ive, and chemical body of ours gathers into itself the astral or sidereal 
influences? ''The sun and the stars attract from us to themselves, and 
we again from them to us." What objection can science offer to this? 
What it is that we give off, is shown in Baron Beichenbach's discovery 
of the odic emanations of man, which are identical with flames from 
magnets, crystals, and also from aU vegetable organisms. 

The unity of the universe was asserted by Paracelsus, who says that 
"the human body consists of primeval stuff" (or cosmic matter); the 
spectroscope has proved the assertion by showing that "the same 
chemical elements which exist upon earth and in the sun, are also found 
in the stars." The spectroscope does more: it shows that aU the stars 
"are suns^ similar in constitution to our own"; •'^ and as we are told by 
Professor Mayer '^ that the magnetic condition of the earth changes 
with every variation upon the sun's surface, and is said to be "in sub- 
jection to em4inations from the sun," the stars being suns must also 
give off emanations which affect us in proportionate degrees. 

379. See E. L. Youmans: A Clou-Book of Chemistry, ch. vii, 'Spectrum Analysis.' 
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*' In our dreams," says Paracelsus, ** we are like the plants, which have 
also the elementary and vital body, but possess not the spirit. In our 
sleep the astral body is free, and can, by the elasticity of its nature, either 
hover round in proximity to its sleeping vehicle, or soar higher to hold 
converse with its starry parents, or even communicate with its brothers 
at great distances. Dreams of a prophetic character, prescience, and 
presentiments, are the faculties of the astral spirit. To our elementary 
and grosser body these gifts are not imparted, for at death it descends 
into the bosom of the earth and is reunited to the physical elements, 
while the several spirits return to the stars. The animals,** he adds, 
"have also their presentiments, for they too have an astral body." ••* 

Van Helmont, who was a disciple of Paracelsus, says much the same, 
though his theories on magnetism are more fully developed, and still 
more carefully elaborated. The Magnale magnum^ the means by which 
the secret magnetic property enables people mutually to affect each 
other, is attributed by him to that universal sympathy which exists 
between all things in nature. The cause produces the effect, the effect 
refers itself back to the cause, and both are reciprocated. " Magnetism," 
he says, "is an unknown property of a celestial nature, very much 
resembling the stars, and not at all impeded by any boundaries of space 
or time. . . . Every created being possesses his own celestial power and 
is closely allied with heaven. . . . This magic power of man, which thus 
can operate extemaUy, lies as it were hidden in the inner man. . . . This 
magical wisdom and strength thus sleei>s, but by a mere suggestion is 
roused into activity and becomes more Uving, the more the outer man 
of flesh and the dajrkness is repressed . . . and this I say the kabalistic 
art effects; it brings back to the soul that magical yet natural strength 
which Uke a startled sleep had left it." *^ 

Both Van Helmont and Paracelsus agree as to the great potency of 
the will in the state of ecstasy; they say that "the spirit is everywhere 
diffused; and the spirit is the medium of magnetism"; that pure prim- 
eval magic does not consist in superstitious practices and vain ceremo- 
nies but in the imperial will of man. "It is not the spirits of heaven 
and of hell" which are the masters over physical nature, but "the 
soul and spirit of man which are concealed in him as the fire is con- 
cealed in the flint." 

The theory of the sidereal influence on man was enunciated by all 
the medieval philosophers. "The stars consist equaUy of the elements 
of earthly bodies," says Cornelius Agrippa, "and therefore the ideas 
attract each other. . . . Influences only go forth through the help of 
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the spirit; but this spirit is diffused through the whole universe and is 
in full accord with the human spirit. . . . The magician who would 
acquire supernatural powers must* possess faithj love^ and hope. . . . 
In aU things there is a secret power concealed, and thence come the 
miraculous powers of magic." •" 

The modem theory of General Pleasanton ^^ singularly coincides with 
the views of the fire-philosophers. His view of the positive and negative 
electricities of man and woman, and the mutual attraction and repulsion 
of everything in nature, seems to be copied from that of Robert Fludd, 
the Grand Master of the Rosicrucians of England. '*When two men 
approach each other," says the fire-philosopher, "their magnetism is 
either passive or active; that is, positive or negative. If the emanations 
which they send out are broken or thrown back, there arises antipathy. 
But when the emanations pass through each other from both sides, then 
there is positive magnetism, for the rays proceed from the center to the 
circumference. In this case they not only affect sicknesses but also 
moral sentiments. This magnetism or sympathy is found not only 
among human beings but also in plants and in animals." ^ 

And now we shall notice how, when Mesmer had imported into 
France his *baquet* and system based entirely on the philosophy and 
doctrines of the Paracelsites, the great psychological and physiological 
discovery was treated by the physicians. We shall see to what extent 
ignorance, superficiality, and prejudice can be displayed by a scientific 
body, when the subject clashes with its own cherished theories. Our 
examination is the more important for the reason that the present 
materialistic drift of the pubUc mind is largely due to the neglect of the 
Committee of the French Academy of 1784; and the gaps in atomic 
philosophy, which its most devoted teachers confess exist, may certainly 
be also traced to that neglect. The Committee of 1784 comprised men of 
such eminence as Borie, SaUin, d'Arcet, and the famous Guillotin, to 
whom were subsequently added Franklin, Leroi, Bailly, De Borg and 
Lavoisier. Borie died shortly afterward and Magault succeeded him. 
There can be no doubt of two things, viz. : that the Committee began its 
work strongly prejudiced and only because peremptorily ordered to do it 
by the King; and that its manner of observing the delicate facts of 
mesmerism was injudicious and illiberal. Its report, drawn up by Bailly, 
was intended to be a death-blow to the new science. It was spread 
ostentatiously throughout all the schools and ranks of society, arousing 
the bitterest feelings among a large portion of the aristocracy and rich 
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commercial class, who had patronized Mesmer and had been eye- 
witnesses of his cures. Ant. L. de Jussieu, an academician of the highest 
rank, who had thoroughly investigated the subject with the eminent 
court-physician D'Eslon, published a counter-report drawn up mth 
minute exactness, in which he advocated the careful observation by the 
medical faculty of the therapeutic effects of the magnetic fluid and in- 
sisted upon the immediate publication of its discoveries and observations. 
His demand was met by the appearance of a great number of memoirs, 
polemical works, and dogmatical books developing new facts; and 
Thouret's works entitled Recherches et doiUes sur le magrUHsme animaly 
displaying a vast erudition, stimulated research into the records of the 
past, and the magnetic phenomena of successive nations from the 
remotest antiquity were laid before the pubUc. 

The doctrine of Mesmer was simply a restatement of the doctrines 
of Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Santanelli, and Maxwell the Scotsman; 
and he was even found guilty of copying texts from the work of Bertrand, 
and enunciating them as his own principles.*^ In Professor Stewart's 
work,^ the author regards our universe as composed of atoms with some 
sort of medium between them as the machine, and the laws of energy as 
the working laws of this machine. Professor Youmans calls this **a 
modem doctrine,'' but we find among the twenty-seven propositions laid 
down by Mesmer, in 1775, just one century earUer, in his Letter to a 
Foreign Physician, the following: 

1st. There exists a mxdual influence between the heaivenly bodies^ the 
earth, and living bodies. 

2nd. A fluid, universally diffused and continuous, so as to admit of no 
vacuum, whose subtlety is beyond all comparison, and which, from its 
nature, is capable of receiving, propagating, and communicating all the 
impressions of motion, is the m^edium of this influence. 

It would appear from this that the theory is not so modem after all. 
Professor Balfour Stewart says, "We may regard the universe in the 
Ught of a vast physical machine." And Mesmer: 

3rd. This reciprocal action is subject to m£chanical laws, unknown up 
to the present time. 

Professor Mayer, reaffirming Gilbert's doctrine that the earth is a 
great magnet, remarks that the mysterious variations in the intensity of 
its force seem to be in subjection to emanations from the sun, ** changing 
with the apparent daily and yearly revolutions of that orb, and pulsating 
in sympathy with the huge waves of fire which sweep over its surface." 

385. Du fiiagnititvM animal en la France: Paris, 1826. 
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He speaks of *'the constant fluctuation, the ebb and flow of the earth's 
directive influence." And Mesmer: 

4th. From this action rentU aliemate effects which may be considered 
a flvx and reflux. 

6th. It is by this operation {the most universal of those presented to 
us by nature) thai the relations of activity occur between the heaivenly bodies ^ 
the earth, and its constituent parts. 

There are two more which will be interesting reading to our modem 
scientists: 

7th. The properties of matter and of organized bodies depend on this 
operation. 

8th. The animal body experiences the aUemaie effects of this agent; 
and it is by insinuating itself into the substance of the nerves, that it im- 
mediately affects them. 

Among other important works which appeared between 1798 and 
1824, when the French Academy appointed its second Commission to 
investigate mesmerism, the Annales du magrUtisme animal by the Baron 
d'Henin de CuviUier, Lieutenant-General, ChevaUer of St. Louis, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and correspondent of many of the 
learned societies of Europe, may be consulted with great advantage. In 
1820 the Prussian Government instructed the Academy of Berlin to offer 
a prize of three hundred ducats in gold for the best thesis on mesmerism. 
The Royal Scientific Society of Paris, under the presidency of His Royal 
Highness the Due d'Angoul^me, offered a gold medal with the same ob- 
ject. The Marquis de la Place, peer of France, one of the Forty of the 
Academy of Sciences, and honorary member of the learned societies of 
all the principal European governments, issued a work entitled Essai 
philosophique sur les probabiliUsy in which he says: '"Of aU the instru- 
ments at our conmiand for the study of the imperceptible agents of 
nature, the most sensitive are the nerves, especially when exceptional 
influences increase their sensibiUty. . . . The singular phenomena 
which result from this extreme nervous sensitiveness of certain individu- 
als, have given birth to diverse opinions as to the existence of a new 
agent, which has been named animal magnetism. . . . We are so far 
from knowing all the agents of nature and their various modes of action 
that it would be hardly philosophical to deny the phenomena, simply 
because they are inexplicable, in the actual state of our information. 
It is simply our duty to examine them with an attention as much more 
scrupulous as it seems difficult to admit them." 

The experiments of Mesmer were vastly improved upon by the Mar- 
quis de Puysfegur,"*' who entirely dispensed with apparatus and effected 

386a. Magnitisme animal, etc.: Pvis, 1804-7. 
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remarkable cures among the tenants of his estate at Busan<^. These 
being given to the pubUc» many other educated men experimented with 
Uke success, and in 1825 M. Foissac proposed to the Academy oi Medi- 
cine to institute a new inquiry. A special committee, consisting oi Ade- 
lon, Parisey, Marc, Burdin sr., with Husson as reporter, united in a 
reconmiendation that the suggestion should be adopted. Th^ make the 
manly avowal that ''in science no decision whatever is absolute and ir- 
revocable," and afford us the means to estimate the value which should 
be attached to the conclusions of the Franklin Committee oi 1784, by 
saying that ''the experiments on which this judgment was founded ap- 
peared to have been conducted without the simultaneous and necessary 
assembling together of all the commissioners, and also with moral pre- 
dirposiiionsy which, according to the principles of the fact which th^ 
were appointed to examine, must cause their complete failure.** 

What they say concerning magnetism as a secret remedy, has been 
said many times by the most respected writers upon modem Spiritualism, 
namely: "It is the duty of the Academy to study it, to test its efficacy, 
and finally to take away the use and practice of it from persons quite 
strangers to the art, who abuse this means and make it an object oi lucre 
and speculation." 

This report provoked long debates, but in May, 1826, the Academy 
appointed a Commission which comprised the following illustrious names: 
Leroux, Bourdois de la Motte, Double, Magendie, Guersant, Husson, 
Thillaye, Marc, Itard, Fouquier, and Gu^nau de Mus^. They began 
their labors immediately, and continued them for five years, communicat- 
ing to the Academy through Monsieur Husson the results of their obser- 
vations. The report embraces accounts of phenomena classified under 
thirty-four different paragraphs, but as this work is not specially devoted 
to the science of magnetism, we must be content with a few brief extracts. 
They assert that neither contact of the hands, friction, nor passes are in- 
variably needed, since on several occasions mere will-power and a concen- 
trated gaze have sufficed to produce magnetic phenomena, even without 
the knowledge of the magnetized. " Well-attested therapeutical phenom- 
ena" depend on magnetism alone, and cannot be produced without it. 
The state of somnambulism exists and "occasions the development of 
new faculties, which have received the denominations of davrtfoyanee, in- 
tuition, internal prevision." Sleep (the magnetic) has "been induced 
under circumstances where those magnetized could not see, and were en- 
tirely ignorant of the means employed to occasion it." The magnetiaer, 
having once controlled his subject, may "put him completely into som- 
nambulism, take him out of it without his knowledge, out of his si^t, at 
a certain distance, and through closed doors." The external senses oi the 
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sleeper seem to be completely paralysed, and a duplicate set to be brought 
into action. ''Most of the time they are completely insensitive to exter- 
nal unexpected noises made in their ears, such as the sound of copper 
vessels forcibly struck, the fall of heavy objects, and so forth. . . . 
One may make them respire hydrochloric acid or anmionia without in- 
convenience, or without even a suspicion on their part." The Com- 
mittee could ''tickle their feet, nostrils, and the angles of the eyes by 
the approach of a feather, pinch their skin so as to produce ecchymosis, 
prick it under the nails with pins plunged to a considerable depth, with- 
out any apparent evidence of pain, or the least sign of being aware of it at 
all. In a word, we have seen one person who was insensible to one of the 
most painful operations of surgery, and whose countenance, pulse, or res- 
piration did not indicate the sUghtest emotion." 

So much for the external senses; now let us see what they have to 
say about the internal ones, which may fairly be considered as proving a 
marked difference between man and a mutton-protoplasm. " While they 
are in this state of somnambulism," says the Committee, "the magnet- 
ized persons we have observed, retain tihe exercise of the faculties which 
they have whilst awake. Their memory even appears to be more faithful 
and more extensive. . . . We have seen two sonmambulists distingubh, 
with their eyes shut, the objects placed before them; they have told, 
without touching them, the color and value of the cards; they have read 
words traced with the hand, or some lines of books opened by mere 
chance. This phenomenon took place even when the eyeUds were ab- 
solutely closed by means of the fingers. We met, in two sonmambulists, 
the power of foreseeing more or less compUcated acts of the organism. 
One of them announced several days, nay, several months beforehand, 
the day, the hour, and the minute when epileptic fits would come on and 
return; the other declared the time of the cure. Their previsions were 
realized with remarkable exactness." 

The Commission says that "it has collected and communicated facts 
sufficiently important to induce it to think that the Academy should 
encourage the researches on magnetism as a very curious branch of psy- 
chology and natural history." The Committee concludes by saying that 
the facts are so extraordinary that it scarcely imagines that the Academy 
will concede their reality, but protests that it has been animated through- 
out by motives of a lofty character, by "the love of science, and by the 
necessity of justifying the hopes which the Academy had entertained 
of our zeal and our devotion." 

Their fears were fully justified by the conduct of at least one member 
of their own number, who had absented himself from the experiments, 
and, as M. Husson tells us, "did not deem it right to sign the report." 
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This was Magendie the physiologist who, despite the fact stated by the 
official report that he had not ''been present at the experiments," did 
not hesitate to devote four pages of his famous Prfeis Shneniaire de 
phygioloffie to the subject of mesmerism, and after sunmiarizing its all^^ 
phenomena, without endorsing them as unreservedly as the erudition and 
scientific acquirements of his fellow-committeemen would seem to have 
exacted, says: ''Self-respect and the dignity of the profession demand 
circumspection on these points. He [the well-informed physician] will 
remember how readily mystery glides into charlatanry, and how apt the 
profession is to become degraded even by its semblance when counte- 
nanced by respectable practitioners." No word in the context lets lus 
readers into the secret that he had been duly appointed by the Academy 
to serve on the Commission of 1826; had absented himself from its sit- 
tings; had so failed to learn the truth about mesmeric phenomena, and 
was now pronouncing judgment ex parte. "Self-respect and the dignity 
of the profession " probably exacted silence! 

Thirty-eight years later, an English scientist, whose specialty is the 
investigation of physics, and whose reputation is even greater than that 
of Magendie, stooped to a coiuse of conduct equally unfair. When the 
opportunity o£Pered to investigate the spiritualistic phenomena, and aid 
in taking it out of the hands of ignorant or dishonest investigatcH^ 
Professor John Tyndall avoided the subject; but in his FragmenU of 
Science he was guilty of the ungentlemanly expressions which we have 
quoted in another place. 

But we are wrong; he made one attempt, and that sufficed. He 
tells us, in the Fragments^ that he once got under a table to see how 
the raps were made, and arose with a despair for humanity such as he 
never felt before! Israel Putnam, crawling on hand and knee to kill the 
she-wolf in her den, partially a£Fords a parallel by which to estimate the 
chemist's courage in groping in the dark after the ugly truth; but Put- 
nam killed his wolf, and Tyndall was devoured by his! Svb menea 
desperaiio should be the motto on his shield. 

Speaking of the report of the Committee of 1824, Dr. Alphonse Teste, 
a distinguished contemporaneous scientist, says that it produced a great 
impression on the Academy, but few convictions: "No one could ques- 
tion the veracity of the commissioners, whose good faith as well as great 
knowledge were undeniable, bat they were suspected of having been 
dupes. In fact, there are certain unfortunate iruths which compromiee 
those who believe in them^ and those especially who are so candid as to 
avow them publicly.** How true this is, let the records of history, from 
the earliest times to this very day, attest. When Professor Robert Hare 
announced the preliminary results of his spiritualistic investigations, he. 
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albeit one of the most eminent chemists and physicists in the world, was 
nevertheless regarded as a dupe. When he proved that he was not, he 
was charged with having fallen into his dotage, the Harvard professors 
denouncing ''his insane adherence to the gigantic himibug.'* 

When the Professor began his investigations in 1853, he annoimced 
that he "felt called upon, as an act of duty to his fellow-creatures, to 
bring whatever influence he possessed to the attempt to stem the tide of 
popular madness, which, in defiance of reason and science, was fast set- 
ting in favor of the gross ddtision called Spiritualism." Though, accord- 
ing to his declaration, he "entirely coincided with Faraday's theory of 
table-turning," he had the true greatness which characterizes the princes 
of science to make his investigation thorough, and then tell the truth. 
How he was rewarded by his life-long associates, let his own words tell. 
In an address delivered in New York in September, 1854, he says that 
"he had been engaged in scientific pursuits for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and his accuracy and precision had never been questioned, until he 
had become a spiritualist; while his integrity as a man had never in his 
life been assailed, until the Harvard professors fulminated their report 
against that which he knew to be true, and which they did not know to 
be false." 

How much mournful pathos is expressed in these few words! An 
old man of seventy-six, a scientist of half a century, deserted for telling 
the truth! And now Mr. A. R. Wallace, who had previously been 
esteemed among the most illustrious of British scientists, having pro- 
claimed his belief in spiritualism and mesmerism, is spoken of in terms 
of compassion. Professor Nicholas Wagner, of St. Petersburg, whose 
reputation as a zoologist is one of the most conspicuous, in his turn pays 
the penalty of his exceptional candor, in his outrageous treatment by the 
Russian scientists! 

There are scientists and scientists; and if the occult sciences suffer in 
the instance of modem spiritualism from the malice of one class, never- 
theless they have had their defenders at all times among men whose 
names have shed luster upon science itself. In the first rank stands 
Isaac Newton, "the light of science," who was a thorough beUever in 
magnetism as taught by Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and by the fire-philo- 
sophers in general. No one will presume to deny that his doctrine of 
universal space and attraction is purely a theory of magnetism. If his 
own words mean anything at all, they mean that he based all his specu- 
lations upon the 'soul of the world,' the great universal, magnetic 
agent, which he called the divine sensorium.^ "Here," he says, "the 
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question is of a very subtle spirit which penetrates through all, even the 
hardest bodies, and which is concealed in their substance. Through the 
strength and activity of this spirit, bodies attract each other, and adhere 
together when brought into contact. Through it, electrical bodies oper- 
ate at the remotest distance, as well as near at hand, attracting and 
repelling; through this spirit the light also flows, and b refracted and 
reflected, and warms bodies. All the senses are excited by this spirit, and 
through it the animals move their Umbs. But these things cannot be 
explained in few words, and we have not yet sufficient experience to 
determine fully the laws by which this universal siMrit operates." 

There are two kinds of magnetization; the first is purely ontntoZ, the 
other transcendent, both depending on the will and knowledge of the mes- 
merizer, as well as on the degree of spirituaUty of the subject, and his 
capacity to receive the impressions of the ^astral Ught. And here it may 
be observed that clairvoyance depends a great deal more on the form» 
than on the latter. To the power of an adept Uke Du Potet, the most 
pontive subject will have to submit. If his sight is ably directed by 
the mesmerizer, magician, or spirit, the light must yield up its most 
secret records to his scrutiny; for if it is a book which is ever closed 
to those "who see and do not perceive," on the other hand it is ever 
opened for one who wUls to see it opened. It keeps an unmutilated 
record of all that was, that is, or ever will be. The minutest acts of our 
Uves are imprinted on it, and even our thoughts rest photographed on 
its eternal tablets. It is the book which we see opened by the angel in 
the Revelationy "which is the Book of life, and out of which the dead 
are judged according to their works." It is, in short, the MEMORY 
of GOD! 

"The oracles assert that the impression of thoughts, characters, men, 
and other divine visions, appears in the aether. ... In this the things 
without figure are figured," says an ancient fragment of the Chaldaean 
Oracles of Zoroaster.*" 

Thus ancient as well as modem wisdom, vaticination and science, 
agree in corroborating the claims of the kabalists. It is on the inde- 
structible tablets of the astral light that the impression of every thougjit 
we think, and every action we perform is stamped; and on which future 
events — effects of long-forgotten causes — are already delineated as a 
vivid picture for the eye of the seer and prophet to follow. Memory — 
the despair of the materialist, the enigma of the psychologist, the sphinx 
of science — is to the student of old philosophies merely a name to 
express that power which man unconsciously exerts, and shares with 

388. Simplicius: Physica, 143-4; cf. Cory: AncL Frag., p. 2S3 (editkm 1832). 
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many of the lower animals — to look with inner sight into the astral 
light, and there behold the images of past sensations and incidents. In- 
stead of searching the cerebral gangUa for "micrographs of the Uving 
and the dead, of scenes that we have visited, of incidents in which we 
have borne a part," '^ the kabalists went to the vast repository where the 
records of every man's life as well as every pulsation of the visible cosmos 
are stored up for all Eternity ! 

That flash of memory which is traditionally supposed to show a 
drowning man every long-forgotten scene of his mortal life — as the land- 
scape is revealed to the traveler by intermittent flashes of hghtning — is 
simply the sudden glimpse which the struggling soul gets into the silent 
galleries where its history is depicted in imperishable colors. 

The well-known fact — corroborated by the personal experience of 
nine persons out of ten — that we often recognise as familiar to us 
scenes and landscapes and conversations which we see or hear for the 
first time, and sometimes in countries never visited before, is a result of 
the same causes. Believers in reincarnation adduce this as an additional 
proof of our antecedent existence in other bodies. This recognition of 
men, countries and things that we have never seen, is attributed by them 
to flashes of soul-memory of anterior experiences. But the men of old, in 
common with medieval philosophers, firmly held to a contrary opinion. 

They affirmed that though this psychological phenomenon was one of 
the most plausible arguments in favor of immortaUty and the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul, yet the latter being endowed with an individual memory 
apart from that of our physical brain, it is no proof of reincarnation. As 
Eliphas L^vi beautifully expresses it, "nature shuts the door after every- 
thing that passes, and pushes life onward " in more perfected forms. The 
chrysalis becomes a butterfly; the latter can never become again a grub. 
In the stillness of the night-hours, when our bodily senses are fast locked 
in the fetters of sleep, and our elementary body rests, the astral form be- 
comes free. It then oozes out of its earthly prison, and as Paracelsus has 
it — "confabulates with the outward world," and travels round the visi- 
ble as well as the invisible worlds. "In sleep," he says, "the astral body 
(soul) is in freer motion; then it soars to its parents, and holds converse 
with the stars." Dreams, forebodings, prescience, prognostications and 
presentiments are impressions left by our astral spirit on our brain, which 
receives them more or less distinctly, according to the proportion of 
blood with which it is supplied during the hours of sleep. The more the 
body is exhausted, the freer is the spiritual man, and the more vivid the 
impressions of our soul's memory. In heavy and robust sleep, dreamless 
and uninterrupted, men may sometimes remember nothing upon awaken- 

389. Draper: Conflict between Religion and Science, ch. v, p. 134. 
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ing to outward consciousness. But the impressions of scenes and land- 
scapes which the astral body saw in its peregrinations are still there, 
though lying latent under the pressure of matter. They may be awak- 
ened at any moment, and then, during such flashes of man's inner 
memory, there is an instantaneous interchange of energies between the 
visible and the invisible universes. Between the 'micrographs' of the 
cerebral ganglia and the photo-scenographic galleries of the astral light, 
a current is established. And a man who knows that he has never 
visited in body, nor seen the landscape and person that he recognises, 
may well assert that nevertheless he has seen and knows them, for the ac- 
quaintance was formed while traveling in 'spirit.' To this the physiolo- 
gists can have but one objection. They will answer that in natural sleep, 
perfect and deep, "half of our nature which is volitional is in the condi- 
tion of inertia"; hence unable to travel; the more so as the existence 
of any such individual astral body or soul is considered by them little 
else than a poetical myth. Blumenbach '^ assures us that in the state of 
sleep, all intercourse between mind and body is suspended; an assertion 
which is denied by Dr. B. W. Richardson, f. r. s., who honestly reminds 
the German scientist that " the precise limits and connexions of mind and 
body being unknown," it is more than should be said. This confession, 
added to those of the French physiologist, Foumi^, and the still more 
recent one of Dr. AUchin, an eminent London physician, who frankly 
avowed in an address to students that "of all scientific pursuits which 
practically concern the community, there is none perhaps which rests 
upon so uncertain and insecure a basis as medicine," gives us a certain 
right to offset the hypotheses of ancient scientists against those of the 
modem ones. 

No man, however gross and material he may be, can avoid leading 
a double existence; one in the visible universe, the other in the invisible. 
The life-principle which animates his physical frame is chiefly in the 
astral body; and while the more animal portions of him rest, the more 
spiritual ones know neither limits nor obstacles. We are perfectly aware 
that many of the learned, as well as the unlearned, will object to such a 
novel theory of the distribution of the Ufe-principle. They would prefer 
remaining in blissful ignorance and go on confessing that no one knows or 
can pretend to tell whence and whither this mysterious agent appears and 
disappears, rather than give one moment's attention to what th^ con- 
sider old and 'exploded' theories. Some might object on the ground 
taken by theology, that dumb brutes have no immortal souls, and hence 
can have no astral spirits; for theologians as well as laymen labor under 
the erroneous impression that soul and spirit are one and the same thing. 

389a. InstUuiione* physiologicae: London, 1807. 
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But if we study Plato and other philosophers of old, we may readily per- 
ceive that while the Hrraiional soul,' by which Plato meant our astral 
body, or the more ethereal representation of ourselves, can have at best 
only a more or less prolonged continuity of existence beyond the grave, 
the divine spirit — wrongly termed soul, by the Church — is immortal 
by its very essence. (Any Hebrew scholar will readily appreciate the dis- 
tinction who comprehends the diflference between the two words ni"! 
nui*h and IZ^GJ nephesh.) If the life-principle is something apart from 
the astral spirit and in no way connected with it, why is it that the in- 
tensity of the clairvoyant powers depends so much on the bodily prostra- 
tion of the subject? The deeper the trance, the less signs of life the 
body shows, the clearer become the spiritual perceptions, and the more 
powerful are the soul's visions. The soul, disburdened of the bodily 
senses, shows activity of power in a far greater degree of intensity than it 
can in a strong, healthy body. Brierre de Boismont gives repeated in- 
stances of this f act.*^ The organs of sight, smell, taste, touch, and hear- 
ing are proved to become far more acute in a mesmerized subject de- 
prived of the possibility of exercising them bodily, than while he uses 
them in his normal state. 

Such facts alone, once proved, ought to stand as invincible demonstra- 
tions of the continuity of individual life, at least for a certain period after 
the body has been left by us, either by reason of its being worn out or 
by accident. But though during its brief sojourn on earth our soul may 
be assimilated to a light hidden under a bushel, it still shines more or 
less brightly and attracts to itself the influences of kindred spirits; and 
when a thought of good or evil import is begotten in our brain, it draws 
to it impulses of like nature as irresistibly as the magnet attracts iron 
filings. This attraction is also proportionate to the intensity with which 
the thought-impulse makes itself felt in the ether; and so it will be un- 
derstood how one man may impress himself upon his own epoch so forci- 
bly that the influence may be carried — through the ever-interchanging 
currents of energy between the two worlds, the visible and the invisible 
— from one succeeding age to another, until it affects a large portion 
of mankind. 

How much the authors of the famous work entitled The Unseen Unu 
verse may have allowed themselves to think in this direction, it would be 
difficult to say; but that they have not told all they might, will be in- 
ferred from the following quotation: ^^ 

"Regard it as you please, there can be no doubt that the properties 
of the ether are of a much higher order in the arcana of nature than those of 

390. HaUueinaiians, pp. 244, 257: Philadelphia, 1853. 
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tangible maUer, And, as even the high-priests of science still find the lat- 
ter /ar beyond their comprehension, except in numerous but minute and 
often isolated particulars, it would not become us to speculate further. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to know from what the ether certainly does, 
that it is capable of vastly more than anyone has yet ventured to guess.** 

One of the most interesting discoveries of modem times is that of 
the faculty which enables a certain class of sensitive persons to receive 
from any object held in the hand or against the forehead impressions of 
the character or appearance of the individual, or of any other object with 
which it has previously been in contact. Thus a manuscript, painting, 
article of clothing or jewelry — no matter how ancient — conveys to the 
sensitive a vivid picture of the writer, painter or wearer; even though he 
lived in the days of Ptolemy or Enoch. Nay more; a fragment of an 
ancient building will recall its history and even the scenes which took 
place within or about it. A bit of ore will carry the soul-vision back to 
the time when it was in process of formation. This faculty is called by 
its discoverer — Professor J. R. Buchanan, of Louisville, Kentucky — 
psychometry. To him the world is indebted for this most important 
addition to Psychological Sciences; and to him, perhaps, when skepti- 
cism is found felled to the ground by such an accumulation of facts, pos- 
terity will have to elevate a statue. In announcing to the pubUc his great 
discovery Professor Buchanan, confining himself to the power of psy- 
chometry to delineate human character, says: ''The mental and physi- 
ological influence imparted to writing appears to be imperishable, as the 
oldest specimens I have investigated gave their impressions with a dis- 
tinctness and force little impaired by time. Old manuscripts, requiring 
an antiquary to decipher their strange old penmanship, were easily inter- 
preted by the psychometric power. . . . The property of retaining the 
impress of mind is not limited to writing. Drawings, paintings, every- 
thing upon which human contact, thought, and voUtion have been ex- 
pended, may become linked with that thought and life, so as to recall 
them to the mind of another when in contact.'* 

Without perhaps really knowing, at the early time of the grand dis- 
covery, the significance of his own prophetic words, the Professor adds: 
"This discovery, in its application to the arts and to history, will open a 
mine of interesting knowledge." *•* 

The existence of this faculty was first experimentally demonstrated in 
1841. It has since been verified by a thousand psychometers in different 
parts of the world. It proves that every occurrence in nature — no 
matter how minute or unimportant — leaves its indeUble impress upon 
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physical nature; and, as there has been no appreciable molecular dis- 
turbapce, the only inference possible is that these images have been pro- 
duced by that invisible, imiversal force — Aether or astral light. 

In his charming work entitled The Soul of Things, Professor Denton 
the geologist ^ enters at great length into a discussion of this subject. 
He gives a multitude of examples of the psychometrical power, which 
Mrs. Denton possesses in a marked degree. A fragment of Cicero's 
house at Tusculum enabled her to describe, without the slightest inti- 
mation as to the nature of the object placed on her forehead, not only 
the great orator's surroundings, but also the previous owner of the 
building, Cornelius Sulla Felix, or, as he is usually called, Sulla the Dic- 
tator. A fragment of marble from the ancient Christian Church of 
Smyrna, brought before her its congregation and officiating priests. 
Specimens from Nineveh, China, Jerusalem, Greece, Ararat and other 
places all over the world brought up scenes in the life of various per- 
sonages, whose ashes had been scattered thousands of years ago. In 
many cases Professor Denton verified the statements by reference to his- 
torical records. More than this, a bit of the skeleton, or a fragment of the 
tooth of some antediluvian animal, caused the seeress to perceive the 
creature as it was when alive, and even Uve for a few brief moments its 
life, and experience its sensations. Before the eager quest of the psy- 
chometer the most hidden recesses of the domain of nature yield up 
their secrets; and the events of the most remote epochs rival in vivid- 
ness of impression the flitting circumstances of yesterday. 

Says the author, in the same work: ''Not a leaf waves, not an insect 
crawls, not a ripple moves, but each motion is recorded by a thousand 
faithful scribes in infallible and indelible scripture. This is just as true 
of all past time. From the dawn of light upon this infant globe, when 
round its cradle the steamy curtains hung, to this moment. Nature has 
been busy photographing everything. What a picture-gallery is hers !" ••* 

It appears to us the height of impossibility to imagine that scenes in 
ancient Thebes, or in some temple of prehistoric times should be photo- 
graphed only upon the substance of certain atoms. The images of the 
events are imbedded in that all-permeating, universal, and ever-retaining 
mediimi, which the philosophers call the 'Soul of the World,' and Mr. 
Denton *the Soul of Things.' The psychometer, by applying the frag- 
ment of a substance to his forehead, brings his inner-self into relations 
with the inner soul of the object he handles. It is now admitted that 
the universal aether pervades all things in nature, even the most solid. 
It is beginning to be admitted, also, that this preserves the images of all 
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things which happen. When the psychometer examines his specimen, 
he is brought in contact with the current of the astral light, connected 
with that specimen, and which retains pictures of the events associated 
with its history. These, according to Denton, pass before his vision with 
the swiftness of light; scene after scene crowding upon one another so 
rapidly that it is only by the supreme exercise of the will that he is able 
to hold any one in the field of vision long enough to describe it. 

The psychometer is clairvoyant; that is, he sees with the inner eye. 
Unless his will-power is very strong, imless he has thoroughly trained 
himself to that particular phenomenon, and his knowledge of the capabili- 
ties of his sight is profound, his perceptions of places, persons and events 
must necessarily be very confused. But in the case of mesmerization, in 
which this same clairvoyant faculty is developed, the operator, whose will 
holds that of the subject under control, can force him to concentrate his 
attention upon a given picture long enough to observe all its minute 
details. Moreover, under the guidance of an experienced mesmerizer, the 
seer would excel the natural psychometer in having a prevision of future 
events, more distinct and clear than the latter. And to those who mi^t 
object to the possibility of perceiving that which *yet is not,' we may 
put the question: Why is it more impossible to see that which will be, 
than to bring back to sight that which is gone, and is no more? Accord- 
ing to the kabalistic doctrine, the future exists in the astral light in 
embryo, as the present existed in embryo in the past. While man is free 
to act as he pleases, the manner in which he toiU act was foreknown from 
all time; not on the groimd of fatalism or destiny, but simply on the 
principle of universal, unchangeable harmony, as in the same way it may 
be foreknown that when a musical note is struck, its vibrations will not 
and cannot change into those of another note. Besides, eternity can 
have neither past nor future, but only the present; as boundless space, in 
its strictly literal sense, can have neither distant nor proximate places. 
Our conceptions, limited to the narrow area of our experience, attempt to 
fit if not an end, at least a beginning of time and space; but neither of 
these exist in reaUty; for in such case time would not be eternal, nor 
space boundless. The past exists no more than the futiure, as we have 
said; only our memories survive; and our memories are but the glimpses 
that we catch of the reflexions of this past in the currents of the astral 
light, as the psychometer catches them from the astral emanations of the 
object held by him. 

Says Professor E. Hitchcock, when speaking of the influence of li^t 
upon bodies, and the formation of pictures upon them by its means: 
'* It seems, then, that this photographic influence pervades all natiure, nor 
can we say where it stops. We do not know but that it may imprint upon 
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the world around us our features, as they are modified by various pas- 
sions, and thus fill nature with daguerreotype impressions of all our ac- 
tions; .... It may be, too, that there are processes by which nature 
more skilfully than any human photographist can bring out and fix these 
portraits, so that to senses more acute than ours they would appear as on a 
great canvas, spread over the material universe. Perhaps^ too, they may 
never fade from that canvas, but become specimens in the great picture- 
gallery of eternity." "^ 

The "perhaps" of Professor Hitchcock is henceforth changed by the 
demonstration of psychometry into a triumphant certitude. Those who 
understand these psychological and clairvoyant faculties will take excep- 
tion to Professor Hitchcock's idea that senses more acute than ours are 
needed to see these pictures upon his supposed cosmic canvas, and main- 
tain that he should have confined his limitations to the external senses of 
the body. The human spirit^ being of the Divine^ immortal Spirit, appre- 
ciates neither past nor fuiure, but sees all things as in the present. These 
daguerreotypes referred to in the above quotation are imprinted upon the 
astral light, where, as we said before — and according to the Hermetic 
teaching (the first portion of which is already accepted and demonstrated 
by science) — is kept the record of all that was, is, or ever will be. 

Of late, some of our learned men have given particular attention to 
a subject hitherto branded with the mark of 'superstition.' They begin 
to speculate on hypothetical and invisible worlds. The authors of The 
Unseen Universe were the first boldly to take the lead, and already they 
find a follower in Professor Fiske, whose speculations are given in The Un- 
seen World. Evidently the scientists are probing the insecure ground of 
materialism, and, feeling it trembling under their feet, are preparing for a 
less dishonorable surrender of arms in case of defeat. Jevons confirms 
Babbage, and both firmly believe that every thought, displacing the par- 
ticles of the brain and setting them in motion, scatters them tlux>ughout 
the universe, and think that ''each particle of the existing matter must be 
a register of all that has happened." ^^ On the other hand, Dr. Thomas 
Young, in his lectures on natural philosophy, most positively invites 
us to "speculate with freedom on the possibiUty of independent worlds: 
some existing in different parts, others pervading each other , unseen and 
unknown, in the same space, and others again to which space may not be 
a necessary mode of existence." •••• 

If scientists, proceeding from a strictly scientific point of view — such 
as the possibility of energy being transferred into the invisible universe — 

395. £. Hitchcock: The Religion of Geology and its Connected Sciences: 1851. 

396. W. S. Jevons: Principles of Science, II, p. 455: London, 1874. 

396a. Cf. The Unseen Universe, p. 202: ed. 1894. 
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and on the principle of continuity, indulge in such speculations^ why 
should occultists and spiritualists be refused the same privilege? Gan- 
glionic impressions on the surface of polished metal are registered and 
may be preserved for an indefinite space of time, according to science; 
and Professor Draper illustrates the fact most poetically. ''A shadow/' 
says he, ** never falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon a permanent 
trace, a trace which might be made visible by resorting to proper pro- 
cesses. . . . The portraits of our friends, or landscape views, may be 
hidden on the sensitive surface from the eye, but they are ready to make 
their appearance, as soon as proper developers are resorted to. A specter 
is concealed on a silver or glassy surface until by our necromancy we 
make it come forth into the visible world. Upon the walls of our most 
private apartments, where we think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut 
out, and our retirement can never be profaned, there exist the vestiges 
of all our acts, silhouettes of whatever we have done.*' ^ 

If an indelible impression on inorganic matter may be thus obtained, 
and if nothing is lost or passes completely out of existence in the uni- 
verse, why such a scientific lev^ of arms against the authors of The 
Unseen Universe^ And on what ground can be rejected the hyix>ihesb 
that " Thought^ conceived to affect the matter of another unwerse simyl- 
taneously with this^ may explain a future state**? ^^ 

In our opinion, if psychometry is one of the grandest proofs of the 
indestructibiUty of matter, thus seen to retain eternally the impressions 
of the outward world, the possession of that faculty by our inner si^t is a 
still greater one in favor of the immortaUty of man's individual spirit* 
For if the latter be capable of discerning events which took place hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago, why should not the same faculty be 
utilized in regard to a future lost in the eternity, in which there can be 
neither past nor future, but only one boundless present? 

Notwithstanding the confessions of stupendous ignorance in some 
departments, made by the scientists themselves, they still deny the exis- 
tence of that mysterious spiritual force which lies beyond the grasp of or- 
dinary physical laws. They still hope to be able to apply to Uving beings 
the same laws which they have found to answer in reference to dead mat- 
ter. And having discovered what the kabalists term 'the gross purga- 
tions' of Ether — light, heat, electricity, and motion — they have re- 
joiced over their good fortune, counted its vibrations in producing the 
colors of the spectrum; and, proud of their achievements; refuse to* see 
any further. Several men of science have pondered more or less over its 
protean essence, and unable to measure it with thoir photometers, called 

397. J. W. Draper: Conflict hetvoun Rdigion and Science, ch. v, pp. 132, 133. 
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it ''a hypothetical medium of great elasticity and extreme tenuity, sup- 
posed to pervade all space, the interior of solid bodies not excepted " ; and, 
''to be the medium of transmission of light and heat" (dictionary). 
Others, whom we will name *the will-o'-the-wisps* of science — her 
pseudo-sons — examined it also, and even went to the trouble of scruti- 
nizing it '* through powerful glasses," they tell us. But perceiving neither 
spirits nor ghosts in it, and failing equally to discover in its treacherous 
waves anything of a more scientific character, they turned round and 
called all believers in immortality in general, and spiritualists in particu- 
lar, "insane fools" and "visionary limatics";*" the whole, in doleful 
accents, perfectly appropriate to the circumstance of such a sad failiure. 

Say the authors of The Unseen Universe: 

"We have driven the operation of that mystery called Life out of the 
objective universe. The mistake made lies in imagining that by this 
process they completely get rid of a thing so driven before them, and 
that it disappears from the universe altogether. It does no such thing. 
It only disappears from that small circle of light which we may call 
the universe of scieniific perception. Call it the trinity of mystery: 
mystery of matter, the mystery of life and — the mystery of God — and 
these three are Oney 

Taking the ground that "the visible universe must certainly^ in trans- 
formable energy ^ and probably in matter^ come to an end," and "the prin- 
ciple of continuity . . . still demanding a continuance of the universe 
. . ." the authors of this remarkable work find themselves forced to be- 
lieve "that there is something beyond that which is visible . . . and that 
the visible system is not the whole universe but only, it may be, a very 
small part of it." Furthermore, looking backward as well as forward to 
the origin of this visible universe, the authors urge that "if the visible 
universe be all that exists, then the first abrupt manifestation of it is as 
truly a break of continuity as its final overthrow." ^ Therefore, as such 
a break is against the accepted law of continuity, the authors come to 
the following conclusion : 

"Now, is it not natural to imagine that a universe of this nature, 
tohich we have reason to think exists, and is connected by bonds of energy 
withthevisibleuniverse, is also capable of receiving energy from it? . . . 
May we not regard Ether, or the medium, as not merely a bridge ^^ be- 

399. P. R. Marvin: Ledurea on Mediomania, etc, 

400. The Unseen Unvferee, i 84, sq., in earlier editions. 

401. Behold! great scientists of the nineteenth century corroborating the wisdom of 
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tween one order of things and another, forming as it were a species of 
cement, in virtue of which the various orders of the universe are welded 
together and made into one? In fine, what we generally called £th» 
may be not a mere medium, but a medium plus the invisible order of 
things, so that when the motions of the visible universe are transferred 
into Ether, part of them are conveyed as by a bridge into the invisible 
universe, and are there made use of and stored up. Nay, is it even 
necessary to retain the conception of a bridge? May we not at once say 
that when energy is carried from matter into Ether, it is carried from the 
visible into the invisible; and that when it is carried from Ether to matter, 
it is carried from the invisible into the visible?" ^"^ 

Precisely; and were Science to take a few more steps in that direction 
and fathom more seriously the "'hypothetical medium," who knows but 
that Tyndall's impassable chasm between the physical processes of the 
brain and conscioxisness might be— at least intellectually — passed with 
surprising ease and safety. 

So far back as 1856 a man considered a savant in his days — Dr. 
Jobard of Paris — had certainly the same ideas on ether as the authors of 
The Unseen Universe, when he startled the press and the world of science 
by the following declaration: "I hold a discovery which frightens me. 
There are two kinds of electricity; one, brute and blind, is produced by 
the contact of metals and acids"; (the gross purgation) . . . "'the other 
is intelligent and clairvotant! . . . Electricity has bifurcated itself 
in the hands of Galvani, Nobili, and Matteuci. The brute force of the 
current has followed Jacobi, Bonelli, and Moncal, while the intellectual 
one was following Bois-Robert, Thilorier, and the ChevaUer Duplanty. 
The electric ball or globular electricity contains a thought which dis- 
obeys Newton and Mariotte to follow its own freaks. . . . We have, in 
the annals of the Academy, thousands of proofs of the intelligence 
of the electric bolt, . . . But I remark that I am permitting myself to 
become indiscreet. A little more and / should have disdosed to you the 
key which is about to discover to us the universal spirit." ^* 

The foregoing, added to the wonderful confessions of science and 
what we have just quoted from The Unseen Universe^ throws an addition- 
al luster on the wisdom of the long-departed ages. In one of the preced- 
ing chapters ^ we have alluded to a quotation from Cory's translation of 
Ancient Fragments, in which it appears that one of the Chaldaean Oracles 
expresses this self-same idea about ether, and in language singularly like 
that of the authors of The Unseen Universe. It states that from aether 

rendezvous, near the Urdar-fountain, but the same idea as that which it 
offered to the thoughtful student by the authors of The Unseen Uniweruf 
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have come all things, and to it all will return; that the images of 
things are indelibly impressed upon it; and that it is the store-hous( 
the germs or of the remains of all visible forms, and even of ideas, 
appears as if this case strangely corroborates our assertion that whatc 
discoveries may be made in our days will be found to have been ani 
pated by many thousand years by our 'simple-minded ancestors.' 

At the point at which we have now arrived, the attitude assumed 
the materialists toward psychical phenomena being perfectly defined, 
may assert with safety that were this key lying loose on the thresh 
of the ''chasm" not one of our Tyndalls would stoop to pick it up. 

How timid these tentative efforts to solve the great mystery of 
universal ether would appear to some kabalists! Although so far in 
vance of anything propounded by contemporary philosophers, what 
inteUigent explorers of The Unseen Universe speculate upon, was to 
masters of Hermetic philosophy familiar science. To them ether was 
merely a bridge connecting the seen and unseen sides of the universe, 
across its span their daring feet had followed the road that led thro 
the mysterious gates which modem speculators either will not or car 
unlock. 

The deeper the research of the modem explorer, the more o\ 
does he come face to face with the discoveries of the ancients. E 
Elie de Beaumont,*^* the great French geologist, venture a hint u; 
the terrestrial circulation, in relation to some elements in the ear 
crust — he finds himself anticipated by the old philosophers. Do 
demand of distinguished technologists what are the most recent 
coveries in regard to the origin of the metalliferous deposits? We 1: 
one of them. Professor Sterry Hunt, in showing us how water is a uni 
sal solvent, enunciating the doctrine held and taught by the old Tha 
more than two dozen centuries ago, that water was the principle oi 
things. We listen to the same professor, with De Beaumont as author 
expounding the terrestrial circulation, and the chemical and physical p 
nomena of the material world. While we read with pleasure that h 
"not prepared to concede that we have in chemical and physical i 
cesses the whole secret of organic life,** we note with a still greater deli 
the following honest confession on his part: "Still we are, in many 
spects, approximating the phenomena of the organic world to those of 
mineral kingdom; and we at the same time learn that these so far intei 
and depend upon each other that we begin to see a certain truth underl^ 
the notion of those old philosophers, who extended to the mineral w< 
the notion of a vital force, which led them to speak of the earth as a gi 
living organism, and to look upon the various changes of its air, its wat 

404a. Redtereket sur qttelques-unes des rSvdutums de la surface du globe: 1830. 
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and its rocky depths, as processes belonging to the life of our planet/' 

Everything in this world must have a beginning. Things have latter- 
ly gone so far with scientists in the matter of prejudice that it is quite a 
wonder that even so much as this should be conceded to ancient philo- 
sophy. The poor, honest primordial elements have long been exiled, and 
our ambitious men of science have run races to determine who shall add 
one more to the fledgling brood of the sixty-three or more elementary 
substances. Meanwhile there rages a war in modem chemistry about 
terms. We are denied the right to call these substances 'chemical ele- 
ments/ for they are not "primordial principles or self-existing essences 
out of which the universe was fashioned." ^ Such ideas associated with 
the word element were good enough for the 'old Greek philosophy/ but 
modem science rejects them; for, as Professor Cooke says, ''they are 
unfortunate terms," and experimental science will have "nothing to do 
with any kind of essences except those which it can see, smell, or taste." 
It must have those that can be put in the eye, the nose, or the mouth! 
It leaves others to the metaphysicians. ^^ 

Therefore, when Van Helmont tells us that, "though a homogeneal 
part of elementary earth may be artfully [artificially] converted into wa- 
ter " — though he still denies " that the same can be done by nature alone, 
for no natural agent is able to transmute one element into another," offer- 
ing as a reason that the elements always remain the same — we must be- 
lieve him, if not quite an ignoramus, at least an unprogressed disciple of 
the mouldy 'old Greek philosophy.' Living and dying in blissful ignor- 
ance of the future sixty-three substances^ what could either he or his old 
master, Paracelsus, adiieve? Nothing, of course, but metaphysical and 
crazy speculations, clothed in a meaningless jargon conmion to all medi- 
eval and ancient alchemists. Nevertheless in comparing notes we find in 
the latest of all works upon modem chemistry the following : " The study 
of chemistry has revealed a remarkable class of substances, from no one 
of which a second substance has ever been produced, by any chemical 
process, which weighs less than the original substance. ... By no 
chemical process whatever can we obtain from iron a substance weighing 
less than the metal used in its production. In a word, we can extract from 
iron nothing but iron." ^ Moreover it appears, according to Professor 
Cooke, that ** seventy-five years ago men did not know there was any dif- 
ference" between elementary and compound substances, for in old times 
alchemists had never conceived "that weight is the measure (^ material^ 
and that, as thus measured, no material is ever lost; but, on the con- 
trary, they imagined that in such experiments as these the substances 
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involved underwent a mysierious transformation. . . . Centuries," in 
short, "were wasted in vain attempts to transform the baser metals 
into gold." ^ 

Is Professor Cooke, so eminent in modem chemistry, equally con- 
versant with what the alchemists did or did not know? Is he quite 
sure that he understands the meaning of the alchemical diction? We 
are not. But let us simply compare his views as expressed above with 
sentences written in plain and good, albeit old English, from the trans- 
lations of Van Helmont and Paracelsus. We learn from their own 
admissions that the alkahest induces the following changes: 

" (1) The alkahest never destroys the seminal virtues of the bodies 
thereby dissolved: for instance, gold, by its action, is reduced to a salt of 
gold, antimony to a salt of antimony, etc., of the same seminal virtues, 
or characters with the original concrete. (2) The subject exposed to 
its operation is converted into its three principles, salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury, and afterwards into salt alone, which then becomes volatile, and at 
length is wholly turned into clear water. (3) Whatever it dissolves may 
be rendered volatile by a sand-heat; and if, after volatilizing the solvent, 
it be distilled therefrom, the body is left pure, insipid water, but always 
eqiud in quantity to its original self.** Further, we find Van Helmont the 
elder saying of this salt that it will dissolve the most intractable bodies 
into substances of the same seminal virtues, ^* equal in weight to the mxd- 
ter dissoked** ; and he adds, "This salt, by being several times cohobated 
with Paracelsus' sal circulatum, loses all its fixedness, and at length be- 
comes an insipid water, eqiud in quantity to the salt it was made from." ^^ 

The objection that might be made by Professor Cooke, on behalf of 
modem science, to the Hermetic expressions, would equally apply to the 
Egyptian hieratic writings — they hide that which was meant to be con- 
cealed. If he would profit by the labors of the past, he must employ 
the cryptographer, and not the satirist. Paracelsus, like the rest, ex- 
hausted his ingenuity in transpositions of letters and abbreviations of 
words and sentences. For example, when he wrote sutratur he meant tar- 
tar, and muirin meant nitrum, and so on. There was no end to the pre- 
tended explanations of the meaning of the alkahest. Some imagined that 
it was an alkaline of salt of tartar salatilized ; others that it meant aUgeist, 
a Grerman word which means all-spirit, or spirituous. Paracelsus usually 
termed salt " the center of water wherein metals ought to die." This gave 
rise to the most absurd suppositions, and some persons — such as Glauber 
— thought that the alkahest was the spirit of salt. It requires no little 
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hardihood to assert that Paracelsus and his colleagues were ignorant of 
the natures of elementary and compound substances; they may not be 
called by the same names as are now in fashion, but that they were known 
is proved by the results attained. What matters it by what name the gas 
given oflf when iron is dissolved in sulphuric acid was called by Paracelsus, 
since he is recognised, even by our standard authorities, as the discoverer 
of hydrogen? ^ His merit is the same; and though Van Helmont may 
have concealed, under the name "seminal virtues," his knowledge d the 
fact that elementary substances have their original properties, which the 
entering into compounds only temporarily modifies — never destroys, — 
he was none the less the greatest chemist of his age, and the peer of mod- 
em scientists. He affirmed that the aurum potabile could be obtained 
with the aUccJiest^ by converting the whole body of gold into salt, retain- 
ing its seminal virtues and being soluble in water. When chemists learn 
what he meant by aurum potabik, aUcakestf salt, and seminal virtues — 
what he really meant, not what he said he meant, nor what was thought 
he meant — then, and not before, can our chemists safely assume such 
airs toward the fire-philosophers and those ancient masters whose mystic 
teachings they reverently studied. One thing is clear at any rate. Taken 
merely in its exoteric form, this language of Van Helmont shows that he 
understood the solubility of metallic substances in water, which Steny 
Hunt makes the basis of his theory of metalliferous deposits. We should 
like to see what sort of terms would be invented by our scientific contem- 
poraries to conceal and yet half-reveal their audacious proposition that 
man's ''only Grod is the cineritious matter of his brain," if in the basement 
of the new Court House or the cathedral on Fifth Avenue there were a 
torture-chamber, to which judge or cardinal could send them at wilL 

Professor Sterry Hunt says in one of his lectures: *^ "The alchemists 
sought in vain for a universal solvent; but we now know that wat^, 
aid^ in some cases by heat, pressure, and the presence of certain 
widely-distributed substances, such as carbonic acid and alkaline car- 
bonates and sulphides, will dissolve the most insoluble bodies; so that 
it may, after all, be looked upon as the long-sought-for alkahest or uni- 
versal menstruum." 

This reads almost like a paraphrase of Van Helmont, or Paracelsus 
himself! They knew the properties of water as a solvent as well as 
modem chemists, and what is more, made no concealment of the fact; 
which shows that this was not their universal solvent. Many commen- 
taries and criticisms of their works are still extant, and one can hardly 
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take up a book on the subject without finding at least one of their spec- 
ulations of which they never thought of making a mystery. This is what 
we find in an old work on alchemists — a satire, moreover — of 1820, 
written at the beginning of our century when the new theories on the 
chemical potency of water were hardly in their embryonic state. 

"It may throw some light to observe that Van Helmont, as well as 
Paracelsus, took toater for the universal instrument [agent?] of chymistry 
and natural philosophy; and earth for the unchangeable basis of all 
things — that fire was assigned as the sufficient cause of all things — that 
seminal impressions were lodged in the mechanism of the earth — that 
water, by dissolving and fermenting with this earth, as it does by means 
of fire, brings forth everything; whence originally proceeded the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms.'' ^^ 

The alchemists understand well this universal potency of water. In 
the works of Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Philalethes, Trithemius, and 
even Robert Boyle, "the great characteristic of the alkahest^'* "to dis- 
solve and change all sublunary bodies — toaier alone excepted,** is expli- 
citly stated. And is it possible to beUeve that Van Helmont, whose 
private character was unimpeachable, and whose great learning was uni- 
versally recognised, should most solemnly declare himself possessed of 
the secret, were it but a vain boast! *" 

In a recent address at Nashville, Tennessee, Professor Huxley laid 
down a certain rule with respect to the vaUdity of human testimony as a 
basb of history and science, which we are quite ready to apply to the 
present case. "It is impossible," he says, "that one's practical life 
should not be more or less infiuenced by the views which we may hold 
as to what has been the past history of things. One of them is human 
testimony in its various shapes — all testimony of eye-witnesses, tradi- 
tional testimony from the Ups of those who have been eye-urUnesses, and the 
testimony of those who have put their impressions into writing and into 
print. ... If you read Caesar's Commentaries, wherever he gives an 
account of his battles with the Gauls, you place a certain amoimt of con- 
fidence in his statements. You take his testimony upon this. You feel 
that Caesar would not have made these staiemenis unless he had believed 
them to be true,** 

Now we cannot in logic permit Mr. Huxley's philosophical rule to 
be applied in a one-sided manner to Caesar. Either that personage 
was naturally truthful or a natural Uar; and since Mr. Huxley has 
settled that point to his own satisfaction as regards the facts of mUitary 
history in his favor, we insist that Caesar is also a competent witness as 
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to augurs, diviners, and psychological facts. So with Herodotus, and 
all other ancient authorities, for unless they were by nature men of truth 
they should not be believed even about civil or mUitary affairs. FaUus 
in unOy falsus in omnibus. And equally, if they are credible as to physi- 
cal things, they must be regarded as equally so as to spiritual things; 
for as Professor Huxley tells us, human nature was of old just as it is 
now. Men of intellect and conscience did not lie for the {Measure of 
bewildering or disgusting posterity. 

The probabilities of falsification by such men having been defined so 
clearly by a man of science, we feel free from the necessity of discussing 
the question in connexion with the names of Van Helmont and his 
illustrious but unfortunate master, the much-slandered Paracelsus. De- 
leuze, though finding in the works of the former many '* mythic, illu- 
sory ideas" — perhaps only because he could not understand them — 
credits him nevertheless with a vast knowledge, ''an acute judgment, 
and at the same time with having given to the world ''great truths. 
"He was the first," he adds, *'to give the name of gtis to atrial fluids. 
Without him it is probable that steel would have given no new impulse 
to science." *^ By what application of the doctrine of chances could 
we discover the likelihood that experimentalists, capable of resolving 
and recombining chemical substances, as they are admitted to have 
done, were ignorant of the nature of elementary substances, their com- 
bining energies, and the solvent or solvents that would disintegrate 
them when wanted? If they had the reputation only of theorists the 
case would stand differently and our argument would lose its force, 
but the chemical discoveries, grudgingly accorded to them by their 
worst enemies, form the basis for much stronger language than we 
have permitted ourselves, from a fear of being deemed over-partial. 
Moreover as this work is based on the idea that there is a higher nature 
of man, and that his moral and intellectual faculties should be judged 
psychologically^ we do not hesitate to reaffirm that since Van Helmont 
asserted "most solemnly" that he was possessed of the secret of the 
alkahesU no modem critic has a right to set him down as either a liar 
or a visionary, until something more certain is known about the nature 
of this alleged universal menstruum. 

"Facts are stubborn things," remarks Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his 
preface to Miracles and Modem SpirUtialism.^* Therefore, as facts 
must be our strongest allies, we shall bring forward Sifi many of these 
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as the 'miracles ' of antiquity and those of our modem times will furnish. 
The authors of The Unseen Universe have scieniificaUy demonstrated 
the possibility of certain alleged psychological phenomena through the 
medium of the universal ether. Mr. Wallace has as scientifically 
proved that the whole catalog of assumptions to the contrary, in- 
cluding the sophisms of Hume, are untenable if brought face to face 
with strict logic. Mr. Crookes has given to the world of skepticism 
his own experiments, which lasted above three years before he was 
conquered by the most undeniable of evidence — that of his own senses. 
A whole list could be made up of men of science who have recorded 
their testimony to that effect; and Camille Flammarion, the well- 
known French astronomer, and author of many works which, in the 
eyes of the skeptical, should send him to the ranks of the 'deluded,' 
in company with Wallace, Crookes, and Hare, corroborates our words 
in the following lines: 

''I do not hesitate to affirm my conviction, based on a personal 
examination of the subject, that any scientific man who declares the 
phenomena denominated 'magnetic,' 'somnambulic,' 'mediumic,' and 
others not yet explained by science, to be impossible, is one who speaks 
without knowing what he is talking about; and that any man accus- 
tomed, by his professional avocations, to scientific observations — pro- 
vided that his mind be not biased by pre-conceived opinions, nor his men- 
tal vision blinded by that opposite kind of illusion, unhappily too com- 
mon in the learned world, which consists in imagining that the laws of Na- 
ture are already knovm to us, and that everything which appears to over- 
step the limit of our present formulas is impossible — may acquire a 
radical and absolute certainty of the reality of the facts alluded to." 

In Mr. Crookes's Researches in the Phenomena of SpirUtudism, on 
p. 101, this gentleman quotes Mr. Sergeant Cox, who having named this 
unknown force, psychic, explains it thus: "As the organism is itself 
moved and directed within its structure by a Force which either is, or is 
controlled by, the Soul, Spirit, or Mind . . . which constitutes the 
individual being we term 'the Man,' it is an equally reasonable con- 
clusion that the Force which causes the motions beyond the Umits of the 
body is the same Force thai produces motion vrithin the limits of the body. 
And, as the external force is often directed by Intelligence, it is an 
equally reasonable conclusion that the directing Intelligence of the ex-, 
temal force is the same Intelligence that directs the Force internally." 

In order to comprehend this theory the better, we may as well divide 
it in four propositions and show that Mr. Sergeant Cox beUeves: 

1. That the force which produces physical phenomena proceeds /rom 
(consequently is generated in) the medium. 
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2. That the intelligence directing the force for the production of 
the phenomena (a) may sometimes be other than the intelligence of the 
medium; but of this Uie '"proof" is *' insufficient"; therefore, (b) the 
directing intelligence is probably that of the medium himself. Hiis Mr. 
Cox calls "a reasonable conclusion." 

3. He assumes that the force which moves the table is identical 
with the force which moves the medium's body itself. 

4. He strongly disputes the spiritualistic theory, or rather assertion, 
that ''spirits of tlie dead are the sole agents in the production of all the 
phenomena." 

Before we fairly proceed with our analysis of such views we must 
remind the reader that we find ourselves placed between two extreme 
opposites represented by two parties — the believers and unbelievers in 
the agency of human spirits. Neither seem capable of deciding the 
point raised by Mr. Cox; for while the spiritualists are so omnivorous 
in their credulity as to beUeve every sound and movement in a eirde to 
be produced by disembodied human beings, their antagonists dogmatical- 
ly deny that anything can be produced by 'spirits,' for there are none. 
Hence neither class is in a position to examine the subject without 
bias. 

If they consider that force which "produces motion within the body 
and the one "which causes the motion beyond the limits of the body 
to be of ^ same essence, they may be right. But the identity of these 
two forces stops here. The life-principle which animates Mr. Cox's body 
is of the same nature as that of his medium; nevertheless he is not the 
medium, nor is the latter Mr. Cox. 

This force, which to please Mr. Cox and Mr. Crookes we may just as 
well call psychic as anything else, proceeds through^ not from the individu- 
al medium. In the latter case this force would be generated in the medi- 
um and we are ready to show that it cannot be so; neither in the instan- 
ces of levitation of human bodies, the moving of furniture and other ob- 
jects without contact, nor in such cases in which the force show» reason 
and intelligence. It is a fact well-known both to mediums and spiritual- 
ists, that the more passive the medium, the better the manifestations; 
and every one of the above-mentioned phenomena requires a consciotu 
pre-determined tviU. In cases of levitation, we should have to believe 
that this self-generated force would raise the inert mass off the ground, 
direct it through the air, and lower it again, avoiding obstacles and there- 
by showing inteUigence, and still act automatically, the medium remain- 
ing all the while passive. If such were the fact, the medium would be a 
conscious magician, and all pretense of being a passive instrument in the 
hands of invisible intelligences would become useless. As well plead 
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that a quantity of steam sufficient to fill, without bursting a boiler will 
raise the boiler; or a Leyden jar, full of electricity, overcome the inertia 
of the jar: such being mechanical absurdities. All analogy would seem 
to indicate that the force which operates upon external objects in the 
presence of a medium comes from a source back of the medium himself. 
We may rather compare it with the hydrogen which overcomes the inertia 
of the balloon. The gas, imder the control of an intelligence, is accumu- 
lated in the receiver in sufficient volume to overcome the attraction of 
its combined mass. On the same principle this force moves articles of 
furniture, and produces other manifestations; and though identical in its 
essence with the astral spirit of the medium, it cannot be his spirit only, 
for the latter remains all the while in a kind of cataleptic torpor, when 
thje mediumship is genuine. Therefore Mr. Cox's first point seems badly 
taken; it is based upon a hypothesis mechanically untenable. Of 
course our argument proceeds upon the supposition that levitation is 
an observed fact. The theory of psychic force, to be perfect, must 
account for all "visible motions ... in solid substances," and among 
these is levitation. 

As to his second point, we deny that 'Hhe proof is insufficient" 
that the force which produces the phenomena is sometimes directed 
by other intelligences than the mind of the "psychic." On the contrary 
there is such an abundance of testimony to show that the mind of the 
medium, in a majority of cases, has nothing to do with the phenomena, 
that we cannot be content to let Mr. Cox's bold assertion go unchal- 
lenged. 

We conceive his third proposition to be equally illogical; for if the 
medimn's body be not the generator but simply the channel of the force 
which produces the phenomena — a question upon which Mr. Cox's 
researches throw no Ught whatever — then it does not follow that be- 
cause the medium's "soul, spirit, or mind" directs the medium's or^ 
ganism, therefore this "soul, spirit, or mind," lifts a chair or raps at the 
call of the alphabet. 

As to the foiulh proposition, namely, that "spirits of the dead are 
the sole agents in the production of all the phenomena," we need not 
join issue at the present moment, inasmuch as the nature of the 'spirits' 
producing mediumistic manifestations is treated at length in other 
chapters. 

The philosophers, and especially those who were initiated into the 
Mysteries, held that the astral soul is the impalpable duplicate of the 
gross external form which we call body. It is the perisprU of the Karde- 
cists, and the * spirit-form ' of the spiritualists. Above this internal dupli- 
cate, and illuminating it as the warm ray of the sim illuminates the earth. 
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fructifying the germ and calling out to spiritual vivification the latent 
qualities dormant in it, hovers the divine spirit. The astral perisprit is 
contained and confined within the physical body as ether in a bottle, or 
magnetism in magnetized iron. It is a center and engine of force, fed 
from the universal supply of force, and moved by the same general laws 
which pervade all nature and produce all cosmical phenomena. Its 
inherent activity causes the incessant physical operations of the animal 
organism and ultimately results in the destruction of the latter by over- 
use, and its own escape. It is the prisoner, not the voluntary tenant, of 
the body. It has an attraction so powerful to the external universal 
force, that after wearing out its casing it finally escapes to it. The 
stronger, grosser, more material its encasing body, the longer is the term 
of its imprisonment. Some persons are bom with organizations so ex- 
ceptional that the door which shuts other people in from conmiunication 
with the world of the astral light, can be easily unbarred and opened, and 
their souls can look into, or even pass into that world, and return again. 
Those who do this consciously, and at will, are termed magicians, hiero- 
phants, seers, adepts; those who are made to do it, either through the 
fluid of the mesmerizer or of 'spirits,' are 'mediums.' The astral soul, 
when the barriers are once opened, is so powerfully attracted by the 
universal, astral magnet, that it sometimes lifts its encasement with it 
and keeps it suspended in mid-air, until the gravity of matter reasserts 
its supremacy, and the body descends again to earth. 

Every objective manifestation, whether it be the motion of a living 
limb, or the movement of some inorganic body, requires two conditions: 
will and force — plus matter, or that which makes the object so mov^ 
visible to our eye; and these three are all convertible forces — the force- 
correlation of the scientists. In their turn they are directed, or rather 
overshadowed, by the Divine inteUigence which these men so studiously 
leave out of the account, but without which not even the crawling of the 
smallest earth-worm could ever take place. The simplest as the most 
common of all natural phenomena — the rusthng of the leaves which 
tremble under the gentle contact of the breeze — requires a constant ex- 
ercise of these faculties. Scientists may well call them cosmic laws, 
immutable and unchangeable. Behind these laws we must search for 
the intelligent cause, which once having created and set these laws in 
motion, has infused into them the essence of its own consciousness. 
Whether we call this the first cause, the universal will, or Grod, it must 
always bear inteUigence. 

And now we may ask, how can a will manifest itself intelligently and 
unconsciously at the same time? It is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive of intellection apart from consciousness. By consciousness we do 
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not necessarily imply physical or corporeal consciousness. Consciousness 
is a quality of the sentient principle, or, in other vxjrds, the soul; and 
the latter often displays activity even while the body is asleep or paralysed. 
When we lift our arm mechanically, we may imagine that we do it un- 
consciously because our superficial senses cannot appreciate the interval 
between the formulation of the purpose and its execution. Latent as it 
seemed to us, our vigilant will evolved force, and set our matter in 
motion. There is nothing in the nature of the most trivial of mediumis- 
tic phenomena to make Mr. Cox's theory plausible. If the intelligence 
manifested by this force is no proof that it belongs to a disembodied 
spirit, still less is it evidence that it is unconsciously given out by the 
medium; Mr. Crookes himself tells us of cases where the intelligence 
could not have emanated from anyone in the room; as in the instance 
where the word * however,' covered by his finger and unknown even to 
himself, was correctly written by planchette at another table.*** No 
ordinary explanation can account for this case; the only hypothesis 
tenable — if we exclude the agency of a spirit-power — is that the clair- 
voyant faculties were brought into play. But scientists deny clair- 
voyance; and if, to escape the unwelcome alternative of accrediting the 
phenomena to a spiritual source, they concede to us the fact of clair- 
voyance, it then devolves upon them either to accept the kabaUstic 
explanation of what this faculty is, or achieve the task hitherto im- 
practicable of making a new theory to fit the facts. 

Again, if for the sake of argument it should be admitted that Mr. 
Crookes's word 'however' might have been clairvoyantly read, what 
shall we say of mediumistic communications having a prophetic charac- 
ter? Does any theory of mediumistic impulse account for the ability to 
foretell events beyond the possible knowledge of both speaker and 
listener? Mr. Cox will have to try again. 

As we have said before, the modem psychic force, and the ancient 
oracular fluids, whether terrestrial or sidereal, are identical in essence — 
simply a blind force. So is air. And while in a dialog the sound-waves 
produced by a conversation of the speakers aflfect the same body of 
air, that does not imply any doubt of the fact that there are two persons 
talking with each other. Is it any more reasonable to say that when 
a conmion agent is employed by medimn and 'spirit' to intercommu- 
nicate, there must necessarily be but one intelligence displaying itself? 
As the air is necessary for the mutual exchange of audible sounds, so are 
certain currents of astral light or ether, directed by an Intelligence, 
necessary for the production of the phenomena called 'spiritual.' Place 

415. Crookes: Researche$ in the Phenomena of Spiriiualism, p. 9Q, 
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two interlocutors in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, and, if they 
could live, their words would remain inarticulate thoughts, for there 
would be no air to vibrate, and hence no ripple of sound would reach 
their ears. Place the strongest medium in such an isolating atmosph^e 
as a powerful mesmerizer, famiUar with the properties of the magical 
agent, can create aroimd him, and no manifestations will take place until 
some opposing intelligence, more potent than the will-power of the mes- 
merizer, overcomes the latter and terminates the astral inertia. 

The ancients were at no loss to discriminate between a blind force 
acting spontaneously and the same force when directed by an intelli- 
gence. 

Plutarch, the priest of Apollo, when speaking of the oracular vapors, 
which were but a subterranean gas imbued with intoxicating magnetic 
properties, shows its nature to be dual, when he addresses it in these 
words: "And who art thou? without a Grod who creates and ripens thee; 
without a daemon [spirit] who, acting under the orders of God, directs 
and governs thee, thou canst do nothing, thou art nothing but a vain 
breath." ^^ Thus without the indwelling soul or intelligence, 'Psychic 
Force' would be also but a 'vain breath.* 

Aristotle maintains that this 'gas,' or astral emanation, escaping from 
inside the earth, is the sole sufficient cause^ acting from within outwardly, 
for the vivification of every Uving being and plant upon the external 
crust. In answer to the skeptics of his century, Cicero, moved by a 
just wrath, exclaims: "And what can be more divine than the exhala- 
tions of the earth, which aflfect the hiunan soul so as to enable her to 
predict the future? And could the hand of time evaporate such a vir- 
tue? Do you suppose you are talking of some kind of wine or salted 
meat?" ^^^ Do modem experimentalists claim to be wiser than Cicero, 
and say that this eternal force has evaporated, and that the springs 
of prophecy are dry? 

All the prophets of old — inspired sensitives — were said to be utio^ 
ing their prophecies under the same conditions, either by the direct out- 
ward efflux of the astral emanation, or a sort of damp fluxion, rising from 
the earth. It is this astral matter which serves as a temporary clothing of 
the souls who form themselves in this light. ComeUus Agrippa expresses 
the same views as to the natiu« of these phantoms by describing it as 
moist or humid: "/n spirito turbido humidoqub." *" 

Prophecies are delivered in two ways — consciously, by magicians 
who are able to look into the astral Ught; and unconsciously, by those 

416. Plutarch: On the Cessation of Grades, § § xv, ozviii (Amyot's version). 
417. On Dinnaiion, II, Ivii. 418. De oeeuUa pkilos.. III. pp. 845, 855. 
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who act under what is called inspiration. To the latter class belonged 
the BibUcal prophets, and the modem trance-speakers are also of this 
class. So familiar was Plato with this kind of prophecy that of such 
prophets he says: "No man, when in his senses, attains prophetic 
truth and inspiration . . . but only when demented by some distemper 
or possession . . ." (by a dainumion or spirit) .^^* "Some persons call 
them prophets; they do not know that they are only repeaters . . . 
and are not to be called prophets at all, but only transmitters of vision 
and prophecy," — he adds. 

In continuation of his argument, Mr. Cox says: "The most ardent 
spiritualists practically admit the existence of psychic force under the 
veiy inappropriate name of magnetism (with which it has no affinity 
whatever), for they assert that the spirits of the dead can only do the 
acts attributed to them by using the magnetism (that is, the psychic 
force) of the medium." ^® 

Here again a misunderstanding arises in consequence of different 
names being applied to what may prove to be one and the same impon- 
derable compound. Because the science of electricity did not develop till 
the eighteenth century, no one will presume to say that this force has not 
existed since the creation; moreover, we are prepared to prove that 
even the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with it. But although exact 
science did not happen before 1819 to stumble over the discovery 
which showed the intimate connexion existing between magnetism and 
electricity, this does not at all prevent these two agents from being identi- 
cal. If a bar of iron can be endowed with magnetic properties by passing 
a current of voltaic electricity over some conductor placed in a certain 
way close to the bar, why not accept, as a provisional theory, that a 
medium may also be a oofndudoTy and nothing more, at a stance? Is it un- 
scientific to say that the intelligence of 'psychic force,' drawing currents 
of electricity from the waves of the ether, and employing the medimn as a 
conductor, develops and calls into action the latent magnetism with 
which the atmosphere of the «^ance-room is saturated, so as to produce 
the desired effects? The word maffnetism is as appropriate as any other, 
until science gives us something more than a merely hypothetical agent 
endowed with conjectural properties. 

"The difference between the advocates of psychic force and the 
spiritualists consists in this," says Sergeant Cox, "that we contend that 
ttiere is as yet insufficient proof of any other directing agent than the 
intelligence of the medium, and no proof whatever of the agency of 
•spirits* of the dead."«^ 

419. Timaeus, § zlvii. 420. Crookes: Resean^es, etc., p. 101. 421. Ibid. 
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We fully agree with Mr. Cox as to the lack of proof that the agency 
is that of the spirits of the dead; as for the rest, it is a very extra- 
ordinary deduction from ''a wealth of facts/' according to the ex- 
pression of Mr. Crookes, who remarks further, "On going over my 
notes, I find . . . such a superabundance of evidence, so overwhelming 
a mass of testimony . . . that I could fill several numbers of the 
Quarterly'' ^ 

Now some of the items of an ''overwhelming evidence" are as fol- 
lows: ''1st. The movement of heavy bodies with contact, but without 
mechanical exertion. 2nd. The phenomena of percussive and other al- 
lied sounds. 3rd. The alteration of wei^t of bodies. 4th. Movements 
of heavy substances ii^A^n o^ a di^fanctf/rom (Ae m^dtum. 5th. The rising 
of tables and chairs oflf the groimd, wUhoui eoniad with any person. 6th. 
The levitation of human beings.^ 7th. Luminous apparitions." 
Says Mr. Crookes, "Under the strictest conditions I have seen a solid 
self-luminous body, the size and nearly the shape of a turkey's egg, fioat 
noiselessly about the room, at one time higher than any one present could 
reach on tiptoe, and then gently descend to the fioor. It was visible for 
more than ten minutes, and before it faded away it struck the table three 
times with a sound like that of a hard, solid body." ^ (We must infer 
that the egg was of the same nature as M. Babinet's meteor-cat, which is 
classified with other natural phenomena in Arago's works.) "8th. The 
appearance of hands, either self-luminous or visible by ordinary light. 
9th. Direct writing" by these same luminous hands, detached, and evi- 
dently endowed with intelligence. (Psychic force?) "10th. Phantom- 
forms and faces." In this instance, the psychic force comes "from a 
comer of the room" as a "phantom form," takes an accordion in its 
hand, and then glides about the room, playing the instrument. Home the 
medium being in full view at the time.^ All the preceding Mr. Crookes 
witnessed and tested at his own house, and, having assured himself 
scientifically of the genuineness of the phenomena, reported them to 
the Royal Society. Was he welcomed as the discoverer of natural 

422. Crookes: Researdies, etc., p. 83. 

423. In 1854 M. Foucault, an eminent physicist and a member of the FVench Insti- 
tute, one of the opponents of De Gasparin, rejecting the men possibUity of any such 
manifestations, wrote the following memorable wordB: "On that day, whtai I should 
succeed in moving a straw by the action of my will only, I should feel terrified!" The 
word is ominous. About the same year, Babinet the astronomer repeated in his ar- 
ticle in the Revue dee Deux Mondee, the following sentence to exhaustion: "The levita- 
tion of a body tnthoui contact is as impoeeible as perpetual motion, because on the day 
when it should be done, the world iDotud crumble doum,** Luckily we see no sign as yet 
of such a cataclysm; yet bodies are levitated. 

424. Reeearchee, etc., p. 91. 425. Ibid,, pp. 86-94. 
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phenomena of a new and important character? Let the reader consult 
his work for the answer. 

In addition to these freaks played on human credulity by 'psychic 
force,' Mr. Crookes gives another class of phenomena, which he terms 
"'special instances, which seem [?] to point to the agency of an exterior 
intelligence." ^^ 

''I have been," says Mr. Crookes, ''with Miss Fox when she has 
been writing a message automatically to one person present, whilst a mes- 
sage to another person, on another subject, was being given alphabetically 
by means of 'raps,' and the whole time she was conversing freely with a 
third person, on a subject totally different from either. . . . During a 
sSance with Mr. Home, a smaU lath moved across the table to me, in the 
lights and delivered a message to me by tapping my hand, I repeating 
the alphabet, and the lath tapping me at the right letters . . . being at 
a distance from Mr. Home's hands." The same lath, upon request of 
Mr. Crookes, gave him "a telegraphic message through the Morse alpha- 
bet, by taps on my hand" (the Morse code being quite unknown to any 
other person present, and but imperfectly to himself), "and," adds Mr. 
Crookes, "it convinced me that there was a good Morse operator at the 
other end of the line, whereveb that might be." ^ Would it be undig- 
nified in the present case to suggest that Mr. Cox should search for the 
operator in his private principaUty — Psychic Land? But the same lath 
does more and better. In full light in Mr. Crookes's room it is asked to 
give a message, "... a pencil and some sheets of paper had been ly- 
ing on the center of the table; presently the pencil rose upon its point, and 
after advancing by hesitating jerks to the paper, fell down. It then rose, 
and again fell. . . . After three unsuccessful attempts, a small wooden 
lath" (the Morse operator) "which was lying near upon the table, slid 
Unvards the pencil, and rose a few inches from the table; the pencil rose 
again, and propping itself against the lath, the two together made an 
effort to mark the paper. It fell, and then a joint effort was again made. 
After a third trial the lath gave it up, and moved hack to its place; the 
pencil lay as it fell across the paper, and an alphabetic message told us: 
"We have tried to do as you asked, but our power is exhausted." *" The 
word our, as the joint intelligent efforts of the friendly lath and pencil, 
would make us think that there were tioo psychic forces present. 

In all this, is there any proof that the directing agent was "the intel- 
ligence of the medium"? Is there not, on the contrary, every indication 
that the movements of the lath and pencil were directed either by 
'spirits of the dead,' or at least by some other unseen intelligent entities? 

426. Remarches, eie„ p. 94. 427. Ibid., p. 95. 428. Ibid,, p. 94. 
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Most certainly the word magnetism explains in this case as little as the 
term psychic force; howbeit, there is more reason to use the former than 
the latter, if it were but for the simple fact that the transcendent magnet- 
ism or mesmerism produces phenomena identical in effects with those of 
spiritualism. The phenomenon of the enchanted circle of Baron Du Potet 
and Regazzoni is as contrary to the accepted laws of physiology as the 
rising of a table without contact is to the 'laws' of natural philosophy. 
As strong men have often found it impossible to raise a small table weigh- 
ing a few pounds, and have broken it to pieces in the effort, so a dozen of 
experimenters, among them sometimes academicians, were utterly un- 
able to step across a chalk-line drawn on the floor by Du Potet. Chi one 
occasion a Russian general, well known for his skepticism, persisted until 
he fell on the ground in violent convulsions. In this case the magnetic 
fluid which opposed such a resistance was Mr. Cox's "psychic force," 
which endowed the tables with an extraodinary and 'supernatural' 
weight. If two forces produce the same psychological and physiological 
effects, there is good reason to believe them more or less identical. We 
do not think the deduction could be very reasonably objected to. Be- 
sides, were the fact even denied, this is no reason why it should not be so. 
Once upon a time all the Academies in Christendom agreed to deny that 
there were any mountains in the moon; and there was a certain time 
when, if anyone had been so bold as to affirm that there was life in the 
superior regions of the atmosphere as well as in the fathomless depths of 
the ocean, he would have been set down as a fool or an ignoramus. 

"The Devil affirms — it must be a lie!" the pious Abb6 Almiguana 
used to say, in a discussion with a 'spiritualized table.' We shall soon 
be warranted in paraphrasing the sentence and making it read: "Scien- 
tists deny — therefore it must be true." 
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CHAPTER Vn 



Thou great First Cause, least understood.*' — Pope 
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"Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence ihia secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
'T is the divinity that stirs within us; 
'T is heaven itsdf that points out our hereafter 
And intimates Eternity to man. 
Eternitt! — Thou pleasing-dreadful thought!*' — Addison 

There is another and a better world." — Kotzebxte: The Stranger 



AFTER according so much space to the conflicting opinions of our* 
men of science about certain occult phenomena of the modem 
period, it is but just that we give attention to the speculations of 
medieval alchemists and certain other illustrious men. Almost without 
exception, ancient and medieval scholars believed in the arcane doc- 
trines of wisdom. These included Alchemy, the Chaldaeo-Jewish Kaba- 
la, the esoteric systems of Pythagoras and the old Magi, and those of the 
later Platonic philosophers and theurgists. We also propose in subse- 
quent pages to treat of the Indian gymnosophists and tiie Chaldaean 
astrologers. We must not neglect to show the grand truths underlying 
the misunderstood reUgions of the past. The four elements of our 
fathers, earth, air, water, and fire, contain for the student of alchemy and 
ancient psychology — or as it is now termed, magic — many things of 
which our philosophy has never dreamed. We must not forget that 
what is now called Necromancy by the Church, and SpirUtuilism by 
modem believers, and which includes the evoking of departed 'spirits,' 
is a science which from remote antiquity has been almost universally 
diffused over the face of the globe. 

Although neither an alchemist, magician, nor astrologer, but simply 
a great philosopher, Henry More of Cambridge University — a man 
universally esteemed — may be named as a shrewd logician, scientist and 
metaphysician. His beUef in witchcraft was firm throughout his life. 
His faith in immortality and able arguments in demonstration of the sur- 
vival of man's spirit after death are all based on the Pythagorean system, 
adopted by Cardan, Van Helmont and other mystics. The infinite and 
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uncreated spirit that we usually call God, a substance of the highest 
virtue and excellency, produced everything else by emanatiDe catisaUty. 
God thus is the primary substance, tiie rest, the secondary; if the pri* 
mary cause created matter with a power of moving itsdf, he is still 
the cause of that motion as well as of the matter, and yet we ri^tly 
say that it is matter which moves itself. ''We may define this kind of 
spirit we speak of to be a substance indiscernible, that can move itself, 
tiiat can penetrate, contract, and dilate itself, and can also penetrate, 
move, and alter matter," ^ which is the third emanation. Henry More 
firmly believed in apparitions, and stoutly defended the theory of the in- 
dividuaUty of every soul in which ''personaUty, memory, and conscience 
will surely continue in the future state." He divided the astral spirit of 
man after its exit from the body into two distinct entities: the ''atrial" 
and the ''aethereal vehicle." During the time that a disembodied man 
moves in his at^rial clothing, he is subject to Fate — i. «., evil and tempta- 
tion — attached to his earthly interests, and therefore is not utterly pure; 
it is only when he casts off this garb of the first spheres and becomes 
aethereal that he becomes sure of his inmoiortality. ''For what shadow 
can that body cast that is a pure and transparent lif^t, such as the 
aethereal vehicle is? And therefore that oracle is then fulfilled, when the 
soul has ascended into that condition we have already described, in which 
alone it is out of the reach of fate and mortality." More concludes his 
work by stating that to attain this transcendent and divinely-pure con- 
dition was the only aim of the Pythagoreans. 

As to the skeptics of his age, his language is contemptuous and severe. 
Speaking of Scot, Adie, and Webster, he terms them ''our new inspired 
saints . . . sworn advocates of the witches, who thus madly and boldly, 
against all sense and reason, against all antiquity, aU intopreters, and 
against the Scripture itself, will have even no Samuel in this scene, but a 
cunning confederate knave! Whether the Scripture, or these inblown 
buffoons, puffed up with nothing but ignorance, vanity, and stupid in- 
fidehty, are to be beUeved, let any one judge," he adds.*" 

What kind of language would this eminent divine have used against 
our skeptics of the nineteenth century? 

Descartes, although a worshiper of matter, was (me of the most 
devoted teachers of the magnetic doctrine and, in a certain sense, even 
of Alchemy. His system of physics was very much like that of other 
great philosophers. Space, which is infinite, is composed of, or rather 
filled up with, a fluid and elementary matter, and is the sole fountain of 
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all life» enclosing all the celestial globes and keeping them in perpetual 
motion. The magnet-streams of Mesmer are portrayed by him in the 
Cartesian vortices, and both rest on the same principle. Ennemoser 
does not hesitate to say that both have more in common ''than people 
suppose, who have not carefully examined the subject." ^^ 

The esteemed philosopher Pierre Poiret Naud6 was the warmest 
defender in 1679 of the doctrines of occult magnetism and of its first 
propounders.^ The magico-theosophical philosophy is fully vindicated 
in his works. 

The well-known Dr. Hufeland has written a work on magic ^ in 
which he propounds the theory of the universal magnetic sympathy 
between men, animals, plants, and even minerab. The testimony of 
Campanella, Van Helmont, and Servius is confirmed by him in relation 
to the sympathy existing between the different parts of the body as well 
as between the parts of all organic and even inorganic bodies. 

Such also was the doctrine of Tenzel Wirdig. It may even be found 
expounded in his works, with far more clearness, logic, and vigor than 
in those of other mystical authors who have treated of the same subject. 
In his famous treatise. The New Sjnritual Medicine^ he demonstrates, 
on the ground of the later-accepted fact of universal attraction and 
repulsion — now called 'gravitation' — that the whole of Nature is 
ensouled. Wirdig calls this magnetic sympathy "the accordance of 
spirits." Everything is drawn to its like, and converges with natures 
congenial to itself. Out of this sympathy and antipathy arises a constant 
movement in the whole world and in all its parts, and uninterrupted 
communion between heaven and earth, which produces universal har- 
mony. Everything lives and perishes through magnetism; one thing 
affects another, even at great distances, and its "congenitals" may be 
influenced to health and disease by the power of this sympathy at any 
time, and notwithstanding the intervening space.^ "Hufeland," says 
Ennemoser, "gives the account of a nose which had been cut from the 
back of a porter, but which, when the porter died, died too and fell 
off from its artificial position. A piece of skin," adds Hufeland, "taken 
from a living head, had its hair turn gray at the same time as that on 
the head from which it was taken." ^ 

Kepler — the forerunner of Newton in many great truths, even in 
that of the imiversal 'gravitation' which he very justly attributed to 
magnetic attraction, notwithstanding that he terms astrology "the in- 
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sane daughter of a most wise mother," Astronomy — shares the kabal- 
istic belief that the spirits of the stars are so many 'intelligences.' 
He firmly believes that each planet is the seat of an intelligent principley 
and that all are inhabited by spiritual beings^ who exercise influences 
aver other beings inhabiting grosser and more material spheres than their 
oum, and especially over our earth.^ As Kepler's spiritual starry in- 
fluences were superseded by the vortices of the more materialistic 
Descartes, whose atheistical tendencies did not prevent him from be- 
lieving that he had found out a diet that would prolong his life five 
hundred years and more, so the vortices of the latter and his astronomi- 
cal doctrines may some day give place to the intelligent magnetic streams 
which are directed by the Anima Mundi. 

Baptista Porta, the learned Italian philosopher, notwithstanding 
his endeavors to show to the world the groundlessness of the condemna- 
tion of magic as a superstition and sorcery, was treated by later critics 
with the same unfairness as his colleagues. This celebrated alchemist 
left a work on Natural Magic^^ in which he bases all of the occult 
phenomena possible to man upon the world-soul which binds all with 
all. He shows that the astral light acts in harmony and sympathy 
with all nature; that it is the essence out of which our spirits are formed; 
and that by acting in unison with their parent-source, our sidereal 
bodies are rendered capable of producing magic wonders. The idiole 
secret depends on our knowledge of kindred elements. He believed 
in the philosopher's stone, "of which the world hath so great an opinion, 
which hath been bragged of in so many ages and happily attained unto 
by some.*^ Finally, he throws out many valuable hints as to its "spirit- 
ual meaning." In 1631 there appeared among the mystics a monk. 
Father Kircher, who taught a complete philosophy of universal mag- 
netism. His numerous works ^ embrace many of the subjects merely 
hinted at by Paracelsus. His definition of magnetism is very original, 
for he contradicted Gilbert's theory that the earth is a great magnet. 
He asserted that although all the particles of matter, and even the 
intangible invisible 'powers' were magnetic, they did not themselves 
constitute a magnet. There is but one magnet in the universe^ and 
from it proceeds the magnetization of everything existing. This magnet 
is of course what the kabaUsts term the central Spiritual Sun, or God. 
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The sun, moon, planets and stars he affirmed are highly magnetic; 
but they have become so by induction from living in the universal 
magnetic fluid — the Spiritual Ught. He proves the mysterious sym- 
pathy existing between the bodies of the three principal kingdoms of 
nature, and strengthens his argument by a stupendous catalog of in- 
stances. Many of these were verified by naturalists, but still more 
have remained unauthenticated; therefore, according to the traditional 
policy and very equivocal logic of our scientists, they are denied. For 
instance, he shows a difference between mineral magnetism and zo5- 
magnetism, or animal magnetism. He demonstrates it by the fact 
that except in the case of the lodestone all the minerals are magnetized 
by the higher potency, animal magnetism, while the latter enjoys it as 
the direct emanation from the first cause — the Creator. A needle can 
be magnetized by simply being held in the hand of a strong-willed man, 
and amber develops its powers more by the friction of the human 
hand than by any other object; therefore man can impart his own life 
to, and in a certain degree aninuUey inorganic objects. This, *'in the 
eyes of the foolish, is sorcery." ''The sun is the most magnetic of all 
bodies," he says; thus anticipating the theory of Greneral Pleasonton by 
more than two centuries. ''The ancient philosophers never denied the 
fact," he adds; "but have at all times perceived that the sun's emana- 
tions were binding all things to itself, and that it imparts this binding 
power to everything falling under its direct rays." 

As a proof of it he instances many plants which are especially at- 
tracted to the sun, and others to the moon, and shows their irresistible 
sympathy with the former when they follow its course in the heavens. 
The plant known as the TithymaUus^*'^ faithfully follows its sovereign, 
even when it is invisible on account of the fog. The acacia uncloses its 
petals at sunrise and closes them at sunset. So do the Egyptian lotus 
and the common sunflower. The nightshade exhibits the same predi- 
lection for the moon. 

As examples of antipathies or sympathies among plants, he instances 
the aversion which the vine feels for the cabbage, and its fondness for 
the olive-tree; the love of the ranunculus for the water-lily, and of the 
rue for the fig. The aversion which sometimes exists even among kindred 
substances b clearly demonstrated in the case of the Mexican pome- 
granate, whose shoots when cut to pieces repel each other wiUi the 
"most extraordinary antipathy." 

Kircher accounts for every feeling in human nature as the result of 
changes in our magnetic condition. Anger, jealousy, friendship, love, and 
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hatred, are all modifications of the magnetic atmosphere which is devel- 
oped in us and constantly emanates from us. Love is one of the most 
variable, and therefore the aspects of it are numberless. Spiritual love, 
as that of a mother for her child, of an artist for some particular art, or 
love as pure friendship, are purely magnetic manifestations of sympathy 
in congenial natures. The magnetism of 'pure love is the originator of 
every created thing. In its ordinary sense love between the sexes is 
electricity, and he calls it amorfebris speciei^ the fever of species. There 
are two kinds of magnetic attraction: sympathy and fascination; the 
one holy and natural, the other evil and unnatural. The power of 
certain serpents to fascinate their victims has been attested by com- 
petent observers on numerous occasions; and deer, as well as smaller 
animals, have been seen to behave as if paralysed by some subtle in- 
fluence emitted by the boa constrictor. The electric fish, the torpedo, 
repels the arm with a shock that for a time benumbs it. To exercise 
such a power for beneficent purposes, man requires three conditions: 
1, nobiUty of soul; 2, strong will and imaginative faculty; 3, a subject 
weaker than the magnetizer, otherwise he will resist. A man free from 
worldly incentives and sensuality may by such means cure the most 
'incurable' diseases, while his vision will become clear and prophetic. 

A curious instance of the above-mentioned universal attraction 
between all the bodies of the planetary system and everything organic 
as well as inorganic pertaining to them, is found in a quaint old volume 
of the seventeenth centiuy. It contains notes of travel and an official 
report to the King of France by his Ambassador, De la Loubire, 
upon what he has seen in the kingdom of Siam. ''At Siam," he says, 
"there are two species of fresh-water fish, which they respectively caXL 
pla-oiU and pla-cadi fish. Once salted and placed uncut (whole) in 
the pot, they are found to follow exactly the flux and reflux of the 
sea, rising higher and lower in the pot as the sea ebbs or flows." ^ 
De la Loub^re was given a pot of these fish by a government engineer, 
named Vincent, who vouched for the truth of this assertion, having 
seen the experiment himself. So powerful is this mysterious attraction 
that it affected the fishes even when their bodies had become totally 
rotten and bad fallen to pieces. 

It is especially in the countries unblessed with 'civilization' that we 
should seek for an explanation of the nature, and observe the effects, of 
that subtle power which ancient philosophers called the 'world's soul.' 
Only in the East and in the boundless tracts of unexplored Africa will 
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the student of psychology find abundant food for his truth-hungering 
soul. The reason is obvious. The atmosphere in populous neighbor- 
hoods is badly vitiated by the smoke and fumes of manufactories, steam- 
engines, railroads, and steamboats, and especially by the miasmatic ex- 
halations of the living and the dead. Nature depends as we do upon 
favorable conditions before she can do her work, and her mighty breath- 
ing, so to say, can be as easily interfered with, impeded, and arrested, and 
the correlation of her forces destroyed in a given spot, as though she were 
a man. Chmatic as well as occult influences daily felt not only modify 
the physio-psychological nature of man, but even alter the constitution of 
so-called inorganic matter to a degree not fully realized by European 
science. Thus the London Medical and Surgical Journal advises surgeons 
not to carry lancets to Calcutta, because it has been found by personal 
experience ''that English steel cannot withstand the atmosphere of 
India"; so a bunch of EngUsh or American keys will be completely 
covered with rust twenty-four hours after its arrival in Egypt, while 
objects made of native steel in those countries remain unoxidized. So, 
too, it has been found that a Siberian Shaman who has given stupendous 
proofs of his occult powers among his native Chukchen, is often by 
degrees completely deprived of such powers when coming into smoky 
and foggy London. Is the inner organism of man less sensitive to 
climatic influences than a bit of steel? If not, then why should we cast 
doubt upon the testimony of travelers who may have seen the Shaman, 
day after day, exhibit phenomena of the most astounding character in 
his native country, and deny the possibiUty of such powers and such 
phenomena only because he cannot do as much in London or Paris? 
In his lecture on The Lost Arts, Wendell Phillips proves that besides 
being physiologically affected by a change of chmate, the physical senses 
of the Oriental peoples are far more acute than those of Europeans. 
The French dyers of Lyons, whom no one can surpass in skill, he says 
''have a theory that there is a certain deUcate shade of blue that 
Europeans cannot see. . . . And in Kashmir, where the girls make 
shawls worth $30,000, they will show him [the dyer of Lyons] three hun- 
dred distinct colors, which he not only cannot make, but cannot even 
distinguish.*' If the external senses of the two races differ, so vastly in 
acuteness, why should not a similar contrast exist in respect to their 
psychological powers? Moreover, the eye of a Kashmir girl is able 
to see objectively a color which does exist, but which being inappreciable 
by the European, is therefore non-existent for him. Why then not 
concede that some peculiarly-endowed organisms, which are thought 
to be possessed of that mysterious faculty called second-sight, see their 
pictures as objectively as the girl sees the colors; and that therefore 
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the former, instead of mere objective hallucinations called forth by 
imagination, are on the contrary reflexions of real things and persons 
impressed upon the astral ether, as explained by the old philosophy 
of the Chaldaean OradeSy and surmised by those modem discoverers, 
Babbage, Jevons, and the authors of The Unseen Unwersef 

"Three spirits hve in and actuate man," teaches Paracelsus; "three 
worlds pour their beams upon him; but all three only as the image and 
echo of one and the same all-constructing and uniting principle of pro- 
duction. The first is the spirit of the elements [terrestrial body and vital 
force in its brute condition]; the second, the spirit of the stars [sidereal 
or astral body — the soul]; the third is the Divine spirit [Augoeides],*^ ^ 
Oiu* human body being possessed of "primeval earth-stuff," as Para- 
celsus calls it, we may readily accept the tendency of modem scientific 
research "to regard the processes of both animal and vegetable life as 
simply physical and chemical." This theory only serves to corroborate 
the assertions of old philosophers and the Mosaic BibUy that from the 
dust of the ground our bodies were made, and to dust they will return. 
But we must remember that 
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Dust thou art, to dust retumest,* 
Was not spoken of the soul'* 

Man is a little world — a microcosm within the great universe. like 
a foetus, he is suspended, by all his three spirits, in the matrix of the ma- 
crocosmos; and while his terrestrial body is in constant sympathy with 
its parent earth, his astral soul lives in unison with the sidereal anima 
mundi. He is in it, as it is in him, for the world-pervading element fills 
all space, and is space itself, only shoreless and infinite. As to his third 
spirit, the divine, what is it but an infinitesimal ray, one of the count- 
less radiations proceeding directly from the Highest Cause — the Spirit- 
ual Light of the World? This is the trinity of organic and inorganic 
nature — the spiritual and the physical, which are three in one, and of 
which Proolus says that "The first monad is the Eternal God; the sec- 
ond, eternity; the third, the paradigm, or pattern of the universe"; the 
three constituting the Intelligible Triad. Everything in this visible uni- 
verse is the outflow of this Triad, and a microcosmic triad itself. And 
thus these inner worlds move in majestic procession in the fields of eter- 
nity around the spiritual sun, as in the heliocentric system the celestial 
bodies move round the visible suns. The Pythagorean Monody which 
lives 'in solitude and darkness,' may remain on this earth forever in- 
visible, impalpable, and undemonstrated by experimental science. Still 
the whole universe will be gravitating around it, as it did from the 
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'beginning of time,' and with every second man and atom approach 
nearer to that solemn moment in the eternity when the Invisible Presence 
will become clear to their spiritual sight. When every particle of matter, 
even the most sublimated, has been cast off from the last shape that 
forms the ultimate link of that chain of double evolution which, through- 
out millions of ages and successive transformations, has pushed the 
entity onward; and when it shall find itself reclothed in that primordial 
essence, identical with that of its Creator, then this once impalpable 
organic atom will have run its race, and the sons of God will once more 
'shout for joy* at the return of the pilgrim. 

"Man," says Van Helmont, "is the mirror of the universe, and his 
triple nature stands in relationship to all things." The will of the Cre- 
ator, through which all things were made and received their first impulse, 
is the property of every living being. Man, endowed with an additional 
spirituality, has the largest share of it on this planet. It depends on the 
proportion of matter in him whether he will exercise its magical faculty 
with more or less success. Sharing this divine potency in common with 
every inorganic atom, he exercises it through the course of his whole life, 
whether consciously or otherwise. In the former case, when in the full 
possession of his powers, he will be the master, and the magnale magnum 
(the universal soul) will be controlled and guided by him. In the cases 
of animals, plants, minerals, and even of the average of humanity, this 
ethereal fluid which pervades all things, finding no resistance, and being 
left to itself, moves them as its impulse directs. Every created being in 
this sublunary sphere is formed out of the mxignale magnum^ and is re- 
lated to it. Man possesses a double celestial power, and is allied to 
heaven. This power is "not only in the outer man, but to a degree also 
in the animals, and perhaps in all other things, as all things in the uni- 
verse stand in a relation to each other; or at least God is in all things, as 
the ancients have observed it with a worthy correctness. It is necessary 
that the magic strength should be awakened in the outer as well as in the 
inner man. . . . And if we call this a magic power, the uninstructed only 
can be terrified by the expression. But if you prefer it, you can call it a 
spiritual power — spirUtujle robur vocitaveris. There is, therefore, such a 
inagic power in the inner man. But as there exists a certain relationship 
between the inner and the outer man, this strength must be diffused 
through the whole man." ^ 

In an extended description of the reUgious rites, monastic life, and 
'superstitions' of the Siamese, De la Loub^re cites among other things 
the wonderful power possessed by the Talapoins (the monks, or the holy 
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men of Buddha) over the wild beasts. The Talapoins of Siam, he saysi, 
''go for three weeks to watch in the night in the middle of the fields, under 
small huts of branches and leaves, . . . they make no fire in the night to 
scare away the wild beasts, as all those that travel in the woods of this 
country used to do. . . . The people consider it a miracle that the Tala- 
poins are not devoured." The tigers, elephants, and rhinoceroses — with 
which the neighborhood abounds — respect them; and travelers placed 
in secure ambuscade have often seen these wild beasts Uck the hands and 
feet of the sleeping Talapoin.*** "They use magic," adds the French 
gentleman, "and think all nature animated [ensouled]; they believe in 
tutelary genii." But that which seems to shock the author most is the 
idea which prevails among the Siamese, "that all that man was in his 
bodily life, he will be after death." " When the Tartars, who now reign in 
China," remarks De la Loub^re, " tried to force the Chinese to shave their 
hair after the Tartarian fashion, several of them chose rather to suffer 
death, than to go, they said, into the other world to appear before their 
ancestors without hair; imagining that they shaved the head of the soul 
by shaving that of the body ! " *** " Now, what is altogether impertinent," 
adds the Ambassador, "in this opinion is, that the Orientals cannot teU 
why the soul should assume the human figure rather than any other." 
Without enhghtening his reader as to the particular shape these be- 
nighted Orientals ought to select for their disembodied souls, De la Lou- 
b^re proceeds to pour out his wrath on these 'savages.' Finally he at- 
tacks the memory of the old king of Siam, the father of the one to whose 
court he was sent, by accusing him of having foolishly spent over two 
million Hvres in search of the philosopher's stone. "The Chinese," he 
says, "reputed so wise, have for three or four thousand years had the 
folly of believing in the existence of, and of seeking out, a universal 
remedy by which they hope to exempt themselves from the necessity of 
dying. And as amongst us, there are some foolish traditions concerning 
some rare persons that are reported to have made gold, and to have lived 
some ages; there are some very strongly established ideas amongst the 
Chinese, the Siamese, and the other Orientals, concerning those that 
know how to render themselves immortal, either absolutely, or in such a 
manner that they can die no otherwise than of a violent death.*** Where-* 
fore it is supposed that some have withdrawn themselves from the sight 
of men to enjoy free and peaceable life. . . . They relate wonders con- 
cerning the knowledge of these pretended immortals." 

If Descartes, a Frenchman and a scientist, could, in the midst of 
civilization, firmly beUeve that such a universal remedy had been found, 
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and that if possessed of it he could Uve at least five hundred years, 
are not the Orientals entitled to the same belief? The master-prol 
of both life and death are still unsolved by occidental physiolo 
Even sleep is a phenomenon about whose cause there' is a great d 
gence of opinion among them. How then can they pretend U 
limits to the possible, and define the impossible? 

From the remotest ages the philosophers have maintained the 
gular power of music over certain diseases, especially of the nei 
class. Kircher recommends it, having experienced its good effect 
himself, and he gives an elaborate description of the instrumen 
employed. It was a harmonicon composed of five tumblers of a 
thin glass, placed in a row. In two of them were two varieties of ^ 
in the third, brandy; in the fourth, oil; in the fifth, water. Heextrs 
five melodious sounds from them in the usual way, by merely nil 
his finger on the edges of the tumblers.^^ The sound has an attra 
property; it draws out disease, which streams out to encountei 
musical wave, and the two, blending together, disappear in s] 
Asdepiades employed music for the same purpose some twenty 
turies ago; he blew a trumpet to cure sciatica, and its prolonged s< 
causing the fibers of the nerves to palpitate, the pain invariably subs 
Democritus in Uke manner affirmed that many diseases could be c 
by the melodious sounds of a flute. Mesmer used this very harmoi 
described by Kirdier for his magnetic cures. The celebrated S 
man Maxwell offered to prove to various medical faculties that with 
tain magnetic means at his disposal, he would cure ''six of the disi 
abandoned by them as incurable; these are — epilepsy, impotence 
sanity, lameness, dropsy, and continued as well as intermittent fevei 

TTie familiar story of the exorcism of the "evil spirit from God " 
obsessed Saul, will recur to everyone in this connexion. It is thu 
lated: "And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was i 
Saul, that David took a harp, and played with his hand: so Said 
refreshed, and tvas welly and the evil spirit departed from him." ^ 

Maxwell in his Medicina magnetica expounds the following pro 
tions, all of which are the very doctrines of the alchemists and 
balists. 

"That which men call the world-soul is a life, a fire — spiri 
fleet and ethereal as light itself. It is a life-spirit everywhere, 
everywhere the same. . . . All matter is destitute of action, exce 
it is ensouled by this spirit. This spirit maintains all things in 
peculiar condition. It is found in nature free from all fetters; ai 
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who understands bow to unite it with a harmonizing body, possesses a 
treasure which exceeds all riches/* 

''This spirit is the common bond of all quarters of the earth, and 
lives through and in all — adest in mundo quid commune omnibug wiextiM^ 
in quo ipsa permanent.** 

"He who knows this universal lifen^nrit and its ai^plication can pre- 
vent all injuries/' *• 

'' If thou canst avail thyself of this spirit and fix it on some particular 
body thou wilt perform the mystery of magic/' 

''He who knows how to operate on men by this universal spirit, can 
heal, and this at any distance that he pleases.** ^ 

"He who can invigorate the particular spirit through the universal 
one, might continue his life to eternity ^ if the stars were not hostile/' ^ 

"There is a blending together of spirits, or of emanations, even whoi 
they are far separated from each other. And what is this Mending 
together? It is an eternal and incessant outpouring of the rays of one 
body into another/' 

"In the meantime/' says Maxwell, "it is not unthout danger to treat 
of this. Many abominable abuses of this may take place." 

And now let us see what are these abuses of mesmeric and magnetic 
powers in some heaUng mediums. 

HeaUng, to deserve the name, requires either faith in the patient or 
robust health, united with a strong will, in the operator. WHk expect- 
ancy supplemented by faiths one can cure oneself of almost any morbific 
condition. The tomb of a saint; a holy relic; a talisman; a bit of 
paper or a garment that has been handled by the supposed healer; a 
nostrum; a penance, or a ceremonial; the laying on of hands, or a few 
words impressively pronounced — any one will do. It is a question ci 
temperament, imagination, self -cure. In thousands of instances the doc^ 
tor, the priest, or the relic has had credit for healings that were solely 
and simply due to the patient's unconscious will. The woman with the 
bloody issue who pressed through the throng to touch the robe of Jesus, 
was told that her "faith" had made her whole. 

The influence of mind over the body is so powerful that it has 
effected miracles in all ages. 

"How many unhoped-for, sudden, and prodigious cures have been 
effected by imagination," says Salverte. "Our medical books are filled 
with facts of this nature which would easily pass for miracles." ^^ 

But if the patient has no faith, what then? If he is physically 
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tive and receptive, and the healer strong, healthy, positive, determined, 
the disease may be extirpated by the imperative will of the operator, 
which, consciously or unconsciously, draws to and re-enforces itself with 
the universal spirit of nature, and restores the disturbed equilibrium of 
the patient's aura. He may employ, as an auxiliary, a crucifix — as 
Gassner did; or impose the hands and 'will,' like the French Zouave 
Jacob, like our celebrated American, Newton, the healer of many thou- 
sands of sufferers, and like many others; or like Jesus, and some apos- 
tles, he may cure by the word of conmiand. The process in each case 
is the same. 

In all these instances the cure is radical and real, and without secon- 
dary ill-effects. But when one who is himself physically diseased at- 
tempts healing, he not only fails of that, but often imparts his illness 
to his patient, and robs him of what strength he may have. The de- 
crepit King David re-enforced his failing vigor with the healthy magnet- 
ism of the young Abishag; ^ and the medical works tell us of an aged 
lady of BaUi, England, who broke down the constitutions of two maids 
in succession, in the same way. The old sages, and Paracelsus also, 
removed disease by applying a healthy organism to the afflicted part, 
and in the works of this fire-philosopher their theory is boldly kad cate- 
gorically set forth. K a diseased person — medium or not — attempts 
to heal, his force may be sufficiently robust to displace the disease, to dis- 
turb it from its original place, and cause it to shift to another, where 
shortly it wiU appear; the patient meanwhile thinking himself cured. 

But what if the healer be morally diseased? The consequences may 
be infinitely more mischievous; for it is easier to cure a bodily disease 
than cleanse a constitution infected with moral turpitude. The mystery 
of Morzine, C^vennes, and that of the Jansenists is still as great a mys- 
tery for physiologists as for psychologists. If the gift of prophecy, as 
well as hysteria and convulsions, can be imparted by 'infection,' why 
not every vice? The healer, in such a case, conveys to his patient — 
who is now his victim — the moral poison that infects his own mind and 
heart. His magnetic touch is defflement; his glance, profanation. 
Against this insidious taint there is no protection for the passively- 
receptive subject. The healer holds him under his power, spell-bound 
and powerless, as the serpent holds a poor, weak bird. The evil that one 
such 'healing medium' can effect is incalculably great; and such healers 
there are by the hundred. 

But as we have said before there are real and God-like healers, who, 
notwithstanding all the malice and skepticism of their bigoted opponents, 

453. 1 Kings, i. 1-4, 15. 
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have become famous in the world's history. Such are the Cur6 d'Ars of 
Lyons, Jacob, and Newton. Such also were Gassner, the clergyman of 
IQ5sterle, and the well-known Valentine Greatrakes, the ignorant and 
poor Irishman, who was endorsed by the celebrated Robert Boyle, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of London, in 1670. Li 1870 he would have 
been sent to Bedlam, in company with other healers, if another president 
of the same society had had the disposal of the case; or Professor Lan- 
kester would have 'sunmioned' him under the Vagrani Ad for prac- 
tising upon Her Majesty's subjects "by palmistry or otherwise." 

But to close a list of witnesses which might be extended indefinitely 
it will suffice to say that, from first to last, from Pythagoras down to 
£liphas L6vi, from highest to humblest, every one teaches that the moffieal 
power is neoer possessed by those addicted to tdcious indulgences. Only 
the pure in heart ''see God," or exercise divine gifts — only such can 
heal the ills of the body, and allow themselves with relative security 
to be guided by the 'invisible powers.' Such only can give peace to 
the disturbed spirits of their brothers and sisters, for the healing waters 
come from no poisonous source; grapes do not grow on thorns, and 
thistles bear no figs. But, for all this, "magic has nothing supernatural 
in it"; it is a science, and even the power of "casting out devils" was a 
branch of it, of which the Initiates made a special study. "That skill 
which expels demons out of human bodies, is a science useful and sana- 
tive to men," says Josephus.*" 

The foregoing sketches are sufficient to show why we hold fast to 
the wisdom of the ages, in preference to any new theories that may have 
been hatched from the occurrences of our later days, respecting the laws 
of intermundane intercourse and the occult powers of man. While phe- 
nomena of a physical nature may have their value as a means of arousing 
the interest of materialists, and confirming, if not wholly, at least inferen- 
tially our belief in the survival of our souls and spirits, it is questionable 
whether under their present aspect the modern phenomena are not 
doing more harm than good. Many minds, hungering after proofs of 
immortality, are fast falling into fanaticism; and as Stow remarks, 
"fanatics are governed rather by imagination than judgment." 

Undoubtedly believers in the modem phenomena can claim for 
themselves a diversity of endowments, but the 'discerning of spirits' is 
evidently absent from this catalog of 'spiritual' gifts. Speaking of the 
"Diakka," whom he had discovered one fine morning in a shady comer 
of the 'Summer Land,' A. J. Davis, the great American seer, remarks: 
"A Diakka is one who takes insane delight in playing parts^ in juggling 
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tricks, in personating opposite characters; to whom prayer and profane 
utterances are of equi- value; surcharged with a passion for lyrical narra- 
tions; . . . morally deficient, he is without the active feelings of justice, 
philanthropy, or tender affection. He knows nothing of what men call 
the sentiment of gratitude; the ends of hate and love are the same to 
him; his motto is often fearful and terrible to others — SELF is the whole 
of private living, and exalted annihilation the end of all private life.^^ 
Only yesterday, one said to a lady medium, signing himself Stoedenborg, 
this: 'Whatsoever is, has been, will be, or may be, that I AM; and pri- 
vate life is but the aggregative phantasms of thinking throblets, rushing 
in their rising onward to the central heart of eternal death ! ' " ^ 

Porphyry, whose works — to borrow the expression of an irritated 
phenomenalist — ''are mouldering like every other antiquated trash in 
the closets of oblivion," speaks thus of these Diakka (if such be their 
name) rediscovered in the nineteenth century: "It is with the direct 
help of these bad demons that every kind of sorcery is accomplished 
. . . it is the result of their operations, and men who injure their fellow- 
creatures by enchantments usually pay great honors to these bad demons, 
and especially to their chief. These spirits pass their time in deceiving 
us, with a great display of cheap prodigies and illusions: their ambition 
is to be taken for gods, and their leader demands to be recognised as 
the supreme god." *" 

The spirit (just quoted from Davis's Diakka) signing himself Sweden- 
borg and hinting that he is the I am, singularly resembles this chief 
leader of Porphyry's bad demons. 

What more natural than this vilification of the ancient and experi- 
enced theurgists by certain mediums, when we find lamblichus, the 
expositor of spiritualistic theurgy, strictly forbidding all endeavors to 
procure such phenomenal manifestations, unless after a long prepara- 
tion of moral and physical purification, and under the guidance of ex- 
perienced theurgists. When furthermore he declares that, with very 
few exceptions, for a person **to appear elongated or thicker, or be borne 
aloft in the air,** is a sure mark of obsession by bad demons.^ 

Everything in this world has its time, and truth, though based upon 
unimpeachable evidence, will not take root or grow unless like a plant it 
is thrown into soil in its proper season. "The age must be prepared," 
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says Professor Cooke; and some thirty years ago this humble work would 
have been doomed to self-destruction by its own contents. But the 
modem phenomenon, notwithstanding the daily expasSs^ the ridicule with 
which it is crowned on the part of every materialist, and its own numer- 
ous errors, grows and waxes strong in facts, if not in wisdom and spirit. 
What would have appeared twenty years ago simply preposterous, may 
well be listened to, now that the phenomena are endorsed by great 
scientists. Unfortunately, if the manifestations increase in power daily, 
there is no corresponding improvement in philosophy. The discernment 
of spirits is as much wanting as ever. 

Perhaps, among the whole body of spiritualist writers of our day, 
not one is held in higher esteem for character, education, sincerity and 
ability than Epes Sargent of Boston, Massachusetts. His monograph 
entitled The Proof Palpable of Immortality deservedly occupies a hi^ 
rank among works upon the subject. With every disposition to be chari- 
table and apologetic for mediums and their phenomena, Mr. Sargent is 
still compelled to use the following language: "The power of spirits to 
reproduce simulacra of persons who have passed from the earth-Ufe, sug- 
gests the question — How far can we be assured of the identity of cany 
spirit, let the tests be what they may? We have not yet arrived at that 
stage of enlightenment that would enable us to reply confidently to this 
inquiry. . . . There is much that is yet a puzzle in the language and ac- 
tion of this class of materialized spirits." As to the intellectual caliber of 
most of the spirits which lurk behind the physical phenomena, Mr. Sar- 
gent will unquestionably be accepted as a most competent judge, and he 
says, " the great majority, as in this world, are of the unintellectual sort." 
If it is a fair question, we should like to ask why they should be so lack- 
ing in intelligence, if they are human spirits? Either intelligent human 
spirits cannot materialize, or the spirits that do materialize have not 
human intelligence, and therefore by Mr. Sargent's own showing, they 
may just as well be 'elementary' spirits who have ceased to be human 
altogether, or those daemons which, according to the Persian Magi and 
Plato, hold a middle rank between gods and disembodied men. 

There is good evidence, that of Mr. Crookes for one, to show that 
many 'materialized' spirits talk in an audible voice. Now we have 
shown, on the testimony of the ancients, that the voice of human spirits is 
not and cannot be articulated; being, as Emanuel Swedenborg dedaies, 
''a deep suspiration." Which of the two classes of witnesses may be 
trusted more safely? Is it the ancients who had the experience of so 
many ages in theurgical practices, or modem spiritualists, who have had 
none at all, and who have no facts upon which to base an opinion, except 
such as have been communicated by 'spirits,' whose identity they have 
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no means of proving? There are mediums from whose organisms have 
been evoked some hundreds of these would-be 'human' forms. And yet 
we do not recollect to have heard of one of them expressing anything but 
the most commonplace ideas. This fact ought surely to arrest the atten- 
tion of even the most uncritical spiritualist. If a spirit can speak at all, 
and if the way is opened to intelligent as well as to unintellectual beings, 
why should they not sometimes give us addresses in some remote degree 
approximating in quality to the conmiunications we receive through the 
' direct writing 7 Mr. Sargent puts forward a very suggestive and impor- 
tant idea in this sentence. ''How far they are limited in their mental 
operations and in their recollections by the act of materialization, or how 
far by the intellectual horizon of the medium is still a question. " ^ If the 
same kind of 'spirits' which produces the direct writing also materializes, 
and both manifest through mediums, and if the one kind talks nonsense, 
while the other often gives us sublime philosophical teachings, why 
should the mental operations of the 'spirits' be limited "by the intellectual 
horizon of the medium" in the one instance more than in the other? The 
materializing mediums — at least so far as our observation extends — are 
no more uneducated than many peasants and mechanics who at different 
times have, under supernal influences, given profound and sublime ideas 
to the world. The history of psychology teems with examples in illustra- 
tion of this point, among which those of B5hme, the inspired but ignorant 
shoemaker, and our own Davis, are conspicuous. As to lack of intellect, 
we presume that no more striking cases need be sought than those of 
the child-prophets of C6vennes, poets and seers, such as have been men- 
tioned in previous chapters. When 'spirits' have once furnished them- 
selves witii vocal organs to speak at all, it surely ought to be no more 
di£Scult for them to talk as persons of their assumed respective educa- 
tion, inteUigence, and social rank would in life, instead of falling invari- 
ably into one monotonous tone of commonplace and too often platitude. 
As to Mr. Sargent's hopeful remark that "the science of Spiritualism 
being still in its infancy, we may hope for more light on this question," 
we fear we must reply that ii is not through *dark cabinets* that this 
light will ever break.^ 

It is simply ridiculous and absurd to require from every investigator, 
who comes.forward as a witness to the marvels of the day and psycholo- 
gical phenomena, the diploma of a master of arts and sciences. The 
experience of the past forty years affords evidence that it is not always 
the minds which are the most 'scientifically trained' that are the best in 
matters of simple conmion sense and honest truth. Nothing blinds like 
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fanaticism or a one-sided view of a question. We may take as an illiis- 
tration Oriental magic or ancient spiritualism, as well as the modem 
phenomena. Hundreds, nay thousands of perfectly trustworthy wit- 
nesses, returning from residence and travels in the East, have testified to 
the fact that uneducated fakirs, sheiks, dervishes, and lamas have pro- 
duced wonders in their presence, without confederates or mechanical 
appliances. They have affirmed that the phenomena exhibited by them 
were in contravention of all the known laws of Nature, and thus tended 
to prove the actual existence of many yet unknown occult potencies 
seemingly directed by preterhuman inteUigences. What has been the 
attitude assumed by the main body of our scientists toward this subject? 
How far did even the testimony of the most 'scientifically * trained minds 
make an impression? Did the investigations of Professors Hare and De 
Morgan, of Crookes and Wallace, De Gasparin and Thury, Wagner and 
Butlerof, etc., shake for one moment their skepticism? How were the 
personal experiences of JacoUiot with the fakirs of India received, or 
the psychological elucidations of Professor Perty of Geneva viewed? 
How far does the loud cry of mankind, craving for palpable and demon- 
strated signs of a God, an individual soul, and of eternity, affect them; 
and what is their response? They pull down and destroy every vestige 
of spiritual things, but they erect nothing. ''We cannot get such signs 
with either retorts or crucibles," they say; "hence, it's all mere delu- 
sion!" In this age of cold reason and prejudice even the Churdi has to 
look to science for help. Creeds built on sand« and high-towering but 
baseless dogmas, crumble down under the cold breath of research, and 
puU down true religion in their fall. But the longing for some outward 
sign of a God and a life hereafter remains as tenaciously as ever in the 
human heart. In vain is all sophistry of science; it can never stifle the 
voice of Nature. Only her representatives have poisoned the pure waters 
of simple faith, and now humanity tries to mirror itself in waters made 
turbid with all the mud stirred up from the bottom of the once pure 
spring. The anthropomorphic God of our fathers is replaced by anthro- 
pomorphic monsters; and what is still worse, by the reflexion of humani- 
ty itself in these waters, whose ripples send back distorted images of truth 
and fact, as evoked by its misguided imagination. "It is not a miracle 
that we want," writes the Reverend Brooke Herford, "but to find pal- 
pable evidence of the spiritual and the divine. It is not to the prophets 
that men cry for such a ' sign,' but rather to the scientists. Men feel as if 
all that groping about in the foremost verge or innermost recesses of 
creation should bring the investigator at length close to the deep, under- 
lying facts of all things, to some unmistakable signs of Grod." The signs 
are there, and the scientists too; what can we expect more of them, now 
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that they have done their duty so well? Have they not, these Titans of 
thought, dragged down Grod from His hiding-place, and given us proto- 
plasm instead? 

At the Edinburgh meeting of the British Association, in 1871, Sir 
WiUiam Thomson said: "Science is bound by the everlasting law of 
honor to face fearlessly every problem which can fairly be presented to 
it." In his turn, Professor Huxley remarks : " Wi\h regard to the miracle- 
question, I can only say that the word 'impossible' is not, to my mind, ap- 
plicable to matters of philosophy." The great Humboldt remarks that ''a 
presumptuous skepticism that rejects facts without examination of their 
truth is, in some respects, more injurious than unquestioning credulity." 

These men have proved untrue to their own teachings. The oppor- 
tunity afforded them, by the opening of the Orient, to investigate for 
themselves the phenomena alleged by every traveler to take place in 
those countries, has been rejected. Did our physiologists and patholo- 
gists ever so much as think of availing themselves of it to settle this 
most momentous subject of human thought? Oh, no; for they would 
never dare. It is not to be expected that the principal Academicians of 
Europe and America should undertake a joint journey to Tibet and 
India, and investigate the fakir marvel on the spot! And were one of 
them to go as a soUtary pilgrim and witness all the miracles in Creation, 
in that land of wonders, which of his colleagues could be expected to 
believe his testimony? 

It would be as tedious as superfluous to begin a restatement of facts, 
so forcibly put by others. Messrs. A. R. Wallace and Wm. Howitt **^ 
have repeatedly and cleverly described the thousand and one absurd er- 
rors into which the learned societies of France and England have fallen, 
through their blind skepticism. If Cuvier could throw aside the fossil ex- 
cavated in 1828 by Bou6, the French geologist, only because he (the 
anatomist) thought himself wiser than his colleague, and would not be- 
lieve that human skeletons could be found eighty feet deep in the mud of 
the Rhine; and if the French Academy could (Uscredit the assertions of 
Boucher de Perthes in 1846, only to be criticised in its turn in 1860, 
when the truth of De Perthes' discoveries and observations was fully 
confirmed in the discovery by the whole body of geologists of flint 
weapons in the drift-gravels of northern France; and if McEnery's asser- 
tion in 1825 that he had discovered worked flints, together with the re- 
mains of extinct animals, in Kent's Hole Cavern ^ was laughed at, and 
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that of Godwin Austen to the same effect in 1840 ridiculed still more, if 
that were possible; and if all that excess of scientific skepticism and 
merriment could in 1865 finally come to grief, and be shown to have been 
entirely uncalled for; when, says Mr. Wallace, "all the previous reports 
for forty years were confirmed and showir to be even less wonderful than 
the reality " — who can be so credulous as to believe in the infallibility of 
our science? And why wonder at the exhibition of such a lack of moral 
courage in individual members of this great and stubborn body which 
represents modem science? 

Thus fact after fact have been discredited. From all sides we hear 
constant complaints. "Very little is known of psychology!" sig^ one 
F. R. s. "We must confess that we know Uttle, if anything, in physiol- 
ogy," says another. "Of all sciences, there is none which rests upon so 
uncertain a basis as medicine," reluctantly testifies a third. "What do 
we know about the presumed nervous fluids? . . . Nothing, as yet," puts 
in a fourth one; and so on in every branch of science. And meanwhile 
phenomena, surpassing in interest all others of Nature, and to be solved 
only by physiology, psychology, and the study of the "as yet unknown 
fluids, are either rejected as delusions, or even if true, "do not interest 
scientists. Or what is still worse, when a subject whose organism exhibits 
in itself the most important features of such occult though natural po- 
tencies, offers his person for an investigation, instead of an honest ex- 
periment being attempted with him he finds himself entrapped by a 
scientist(?) and paid for his trouble with a sentence of three months' 
imprisonment! This is indeed promising. 

It is easy to comprehend that a fact given in 1731, testifying to 
another fact which happened during the papacy of Paul III, for instance, 
is disbeUeved in 1876. And when scientists are told that the Romans 
preserved lights in their sepulchers for countless years by the oiliness of 
gold; and that one of such ever-burning lamps was found brightly burn- 
ing in the tomb of Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, notwithstanding that 
the tomb had been shut up fifteen hundred and fifty years ^ — they have 
a certain right to doubt and even disbeUeve the statement, untfl they 
assure themselves on the evidence of their own senses that such a thing 
is possible. In such a case they can reject the testimony of all the 
ancient and medieval philosophers. The burial of living fakirs and 
their subsequent resuscitation, after thirty days of inhumation, may have 
a suspicious look to them. So also with the self-infliction by various 
lamas of mortal wounds, and the exhibition of their own bowels to the by- 
standers, followed by the almost instantaneous healing of such wounds. 

463. Nath. Bailey: «IA0A0r02, editioD of 1731. 
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For those who deny the evidence of their own senses as td phenomena 
produced in their own country, and before numerous witnesses, the 
narratives to be found in classical books and in the notes of travelers 
must of course seem absurd. But what we shall never be able to under- 
stand is the collective stubbornness, notwithstanding the bitter lessons 
of the past, on the part of these Academies and institutions which have 
so often ''darkened counsel by words without knowledge." Like the 
Lord answering Job "out of the whirlwind," magic can say to modem 
science: "Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou hast understanding!" And, who art thou who dare say 
to Nature, "Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed"? 

But what matters it if they do deny? Could they prevent phenomena 
taking place in the four comers of the world, were their skepticism a 
thousand times more bitter? Fakirs will still be buried and resuscitated, 
to gratify the curiosity of European travelers; and lamas and HindA 
ascetics will wound, mutilate, and even disembowel themselves, and find 
themselves all the better for it; and the denials of the whole world will 
not avail to extinguish the perpetually-burning lamps in certain of the 
subterranean crypts of Lidia, Tibet, and Japan. One of such lamps is 
mentioned by the Rev. S. Mateer,^"** of the London Mission. In the 
temple of Trevandrum, in the kingdom of Travancore, South India, 
"there is a deep well inside the tepiple, into which immense riches are 
thrown year by year, and in anoUier place, in a hollow covered by a 
stone, a great golden lamp, which was Ut over 120 years ago, still con- 
tinues burning," says this missionary in his description of the place. 
Catholic missionaries attribute these lamps, as a matter of course, to 
the obUging services of the devil. The more prudent Protestant divine 
mentions the fact, and makes no commentary. The Abb6 Hue has seen 
and examined one of such lamps, and so have other people whose good 
luck it has been to win the confidence and friendship of Eastern lamas 
and divines. No more can be denied the wonders seen by Captain Lane 
in Egypt; the Benares experiences of Jacolliot and those of Sir Charles 
Napier; the levitations of human beings in broad daylight, which can 
only be accounted for by the explanations given in the Introductory 
chapter of the present work.*** Such levitations are testified to not 
only by Mr. Crookes, but by Professor Perty, who shows them produced 
in open air, and lasting sometimes twenty minutes; all these phenomena 
and many more have happened, do, and will happen in every country 
of this globe, and that in spite of all the skeptics and scientists that 
ever were evolved out of the Silurian mud. 
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Among the ridiculed claims of alchemy is that of the perpetual lamps. 
If we tell the reader that we have seen such, we may be asked — in case 
that the sincerity of our personal belief is not questioned — how can we 
tell that the lamps we have observed are perpetual, as the period of our 
observation was but limited? It is simply that, as we know the ingredi- 
ents employed, and the manner of their construction, and the natural 
law appUcable to the case, we are confident that our statement can be 
corroborated upon investigation in the proper quarter. What that 
quarter is, and from whom that knowledge can be learned, our critics 
must discover, by taking the pains we did. Meanwhile, however, we shall 
quote a few of the 173 authorities who have written upon the subject. 
None of these, as we recollect, has asserted that these sepulchral lamps 
would bum perpetually, but only for an indefinite number of years, and 
instances are recorded of their continuing aUght for many centuries. It 
will not be denied that, if there is a natural law by which a lamp can be 
made without replenishment to bum ten years, there is no reason why 
the same law could not cause the combustion to continue one hundred 
or one thousand years. 

Amo ng t he many well-kno^oi personage who finnljLbfiIi&£Sd <^^ 
strenuously asserted Tffiat gnf*li g<>pi|)f][jj|iT][fimp«^ Kiim^^ ^nr aov^^ fr^^ 

I3re3s'orjj;SSM^''and would have continued to bum perhaps forever, 
iliey not been extinguished or the vessels broken by some accident, we 
may reckon the following names: Clemens Alexandrinus, Hermolaus 
Barbarus, Appian, Burattinus, Citesius, CoeUus, Foxius, Costaeus, Casa- 
lius, Cedrenus, Delrius, Ericius, Gesnerus, Jacobonus, Leander, Libavius, 
Lazius, P. de la Mirandola, Philalethes, Licetus, Maiolus, Maturantius, 
Baptis ^Poj^f fi ncSrolK^ Ruscellius, Scardaeonius, Ludovicus Vr 
Volateranus,~^racclsus, several Arabian alchemists, and finally ,( 
Solinus, Kircher, ancHHw^ 

The discovery is claimed by the ancient Egyptians, those sons of the 
Land of Chemistry.^ At least, they were a people who used these lamps 
far more than any other nation, on account of their religious doctrines. 
The astral soul of the mummy was beUeved to be lingering about the 
body for the whole space of the three thousand years of the circle of 
necessity. Attached to it by a magnetic thread, which could only be 
broken by its own exertion, the Egyptians hoped that the ever-burning 
lamp, symbol of their incorruptible and immortal spirit, would at last 
decide the more material soul to part with its earthly dwelling, and unite 
forever with its divine self. Therefore lamps were hung in the sepul- 
chers of the rich. Such lamps are often found in the subterranean caves 
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of the dead, and Licetus has written a large folio showing that in his time, 
whenever a sepulcher was opened, a burning lamp was found within the 
tomb, but was instantaneously extinguished on account of the desecra- 
tion. T. Livius, Burattinus, and Michael Schatta, in their letters to 
Kircher,^ affirm that they found many lamps in the subterranean caves 
of old Memphis. Pausanias ^ speaks of the golden lamp in the temple of 
Minerva at Athens, which he says was the workmanship of Callimachus, 
and burned a whole year. Plutarch ^ affirms that there was one in the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, seen by Cleombrotus, that the priests assured 
him that it had burned continually for years, and that though it stood in 
the open air, neither wind nor water could extinguish it. Augustine, the 
Catholic authority, also describes a lamp in the fane of Venus, of the 
same nature as the others, inextinguishable either by the strongest wind 
or by water.^ A lamp was found at Edessa, says Cedrenus, "which, 
being hidden at the top of a certain gate, burned five hundred years." 
But of all such lamps, the one made by Olybius Maximus of Padua is by 
far the more wonderful. It was found near Atestes, and Scardaeonius ^^^ 
gives a glowing description of it : " In a large earthen urn was contained a 
lesser, and in that a burning lamp, which had continued so for fifteen 
hundred years, by means of a most pure Uquor contained in two bottles, 
one of gold and the other of silver. These are in the custody of Franciscus 
Maturantius, and are by him valued at an exceeding rate." ^^^ 

Taking no account of exaggerations, and putting aside as mere un- 
supported negation the denial by modern science of the possibility of 
such lamps, we would ask whether, in case these inextinguishable fires 
are found to have really existed in the ages of 'miracles,' the lamps 
burning at Christian shrines and those of Jupiter, Mmerva, and other 
Pagan deities, ought to be differently regarded. According to certain 
theologians, it would appear that the former (for Christianity also claims 
such lamps) have burned by a divine, miraculous power, and that the 
light of the latter, made by 'heathen' art, was supported by the wiles of 
the devil. Earcher and Licetus ^^ show that the light in such lamps was 
maintained in these two divers ways. The lamp at Antioch, which 
burned fifteen hundred years, in an open and pubUc place, over the door 
of a church, was preserved by the ** power of God,*' who "hath made so 
infinite a number of stars to bum with perpetual light." As to the Pagan 
lamps, Augustine assures us they were the work of the devil, "who 

466. A. Kircher: Oedipus aegypt., theatr. hierogl., p. 544. 467. 'Attics,* xxvi. 
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deceives us in a thousand ways." What more easy for Satan than to 
deceive those, who first enter into such a subterranean cave, by a flash of 
Ught or a bright flame? This was asserted by all good Christians during 
the Papacy of Paul III, when upon opening a tomb in the Appian Way, 
at Rome, there was found the entire body of a young girl swimming in a 
bright liquor which had so well preserv^ it that the face was beautiful 
and Uke life itself. At her feet burned a lamp, whose flame vanished 
when the sepulcher was opened. Certain inscriptions showed the body 
to have been buried for over fifteen hundred years, and it was supposed to 
have been that of Tulliola, or Tullia, Cicero's daughter.*^ 

Chemists and physicists deny that perpetual lamps are possible, al- 
leging that whatever is resolved into vapor or smoke cannot be per- 
manent, but must consume; and as the oily nutriment of a Ughted lamp 
is exhaled in vapor, hence the fire cannot be perpetual for want of 
food. Alchemists, on the other hand, deny that all the nourishment of 
kindled fire must of necessity be converted into vapor. They say that 
there are things in nature which will not only resist the force of fire and 
remain inconsumable, but will also prove inextinguishable by either wind 
or water. In an old chemical work of the year 1700, called NEKFO- 
KHAEIA, the author gives a number of refutations of the claims of 
various achemists. But though he denies that a fire can be made to 
bum perpetiujiUyy he is half -inclined to beUeve it possible that a lamp 
should bum several hundred years. Besides we have a mass of testimony 
from alchemists who devoted years to these experiments and came to 
the conclusioji that it was possible. 

There are some peculiar preparations of gold, silver, and mercury; 
also of naphtha, petroleum, and other bituminous oils. Alchemists also 
mention Uie oil of camphor and amber, the Lapis asbestos seu Arrdan-^ 
thus, the Lapis Carystius, Cyprius, and Linum trivum seu Creteum, as em- 
ployed for such lamps. They affirm that such matter can be prepared 
either of gold or silver, reduced to fiuid, and indicate that gold is the 
fittest pabulum for their wondrous flame, as, of all metals, gold wastes the 
least when either heated or melted, and, moreover, can be made to re- 
absorb its oily humidity as soon as exhaled, so continuously feeding its 
own flame when it is once Ughted. The Kabalists assert that the secret 
was known to Moses, who had learned it from the Egyptians; and that 
the lamp ordered by the 'Lord' to bum on the tabernacle, was an inex- 
tinguishable lamp. ''And thou shalt command the children of Israel, 



473. The details of this story may be found in the work of Erasmus Frandscus, who 
quotes from Pflaumenis, Pancirollus {Memorable Things known to ike Ancients), and 
many others. 
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that they bring thee pure oil-olive beaten for the light, to cause the lamp 
to bum altoays'* (Exod., xxvii, 20). 

Licetus also denies that these lamps were prepared of metal, but on 
page 44 of his work mentions a preparation of quicksilver filtered seven 
times through white sand by fire, of which, he says, lamps were made that 
would bum perpetually. Both Maturantius and Citesius firmly believe 
that such a result can be obtained by a purely chemical process. This 
liquor of quicksilver was known among alchemists as Aqua Mercurialise 
Materia MeiaUorum, Perpetua Disposition and Materia prima Artis, also 
Oleum Viiri, Trithemius and Bartolomeo Komdorf both made prepara- 
tions for the inextinguishable fire, and left their recipes for it.^^^ 

Asbestos, which was known to the Greeks under the name of 
*Aorj3€(rro9, or inextinguishable^ is a kind of stone, which once set on fire 

474. **8uli)hur. Alum ust. a ^ iv.; sublime them into flowers to 5 i^-t of which add of 
crystalline Venetian borax (powdered) 3 J-» upon these affuse high rectified spirit of wine 
and digest it, then abstract it and pour on fresh; repeat this so often till the sulphur 
melts Uke wax without any smoke, upon a hot plate of brass: this is for the pabtUufiit 
but the wick is to be prepared after this manner: gather the threads or thrums of the 
Lapis atbeslat, to the thickness of your middle and the length of your little finger, then 
put them into a Venetian glass, and covering them over with the aforesaid depurated 
sulphur or aliment, set the glass in sand for the space of twenty-four hours, so hot that 
the sulphur may bubble all the while. The wick being thus besmeared and anointed, is 
to be put into a glass like a scallop-shell, in such manner that some part of it may lie 
above the mass of prepared sulphur; then setting this glass upon hot sand, you must 
melt the sulphur, so that it may lay hold of the wick, and when it is lighted, it will burn 
with a perpetual flame and you may set this lamp in any place where you please.*' 

The other is as follows: 

'*!^. Salts tostiy lb. j.; affuse over it strong wine vinegar, and abstract it to the con- 
sbtency of oil; then put on fresh vinegar and macerate and distil it as before. Repeat 
this four times successively, then put into this vinegar viir. antimonii stibtilis laevigata 
lb. j.; set it on ashes in a dose vessel for the space of six hours, to extract its tincture, 
decant the liquor, and put on fresh, and then extract it again; this repeat so often till 
you have got out all the redness. Coagulate your extractions to the consistency of oil, and 
then rectify them in Balneo Mariae {bain Marie). Then take the antimony, from which 
the tincture was extracted, and reduce it to a very fine meal, and so put it into a glass 
bolthead; pour upon it the rectified oil, which abstract and cohobate seven times, till 
such time as the powder has imbibed all the oil, and is quite dry. Thb extract again 
with spirit of wine, so often, till all the essence be got out of it, which put into a Venice 
matrass, wdl luted with paper five-fold, and then dbtil it so that the spirit being drawn 
off, there may remain at the bottom an inconsumable oil, to be used with a wick after 
the same manner with the sulphur we have described before.*' 

"These are the eternal lights of Trithemius,** says Libavius, his commentator, "which 
indeed, though they do not agree with the pertinacy of naphtha, yet these things can 
illustrate one another. Naphtha is not so durable as not to be burned, for it ^chales 
and deflagrates, but if it be fixed by adding the juice of the Lapis asbestinos it can afford 
perpetual fuel,** says this learned person. 

We may add that we have ourselves seen a lamp so prepared, and we are told that 
since it was first lighted on May 2, 1871, it has not gone out. As we know the person 
who is making the experiment to be incapable of deceiving any one, being himself an 
ardent experimenter in Hermetic secrets, we have no reason to doubt his assertion. 
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cannot be consumed, as Pliny and Solinus tell us. Albertus Magnus 
describes it as a , stone of an iron mlgy . found mostly in Arabia. It is 
generally found covered with a hardly-perceptible oleaginous moisture, 
which upon the appHcation of a lighted candle will immediately catch 
fire. Many were the experiments made by chemists to extract this 
indissoluble oil, but they are alleged to have all failed. But are our 
chemists prepared to say that the operation is utterly impracticable? If 
this oil could once be extracted there can be no question but it would 
afford a perpetual fuel. The ancients might well boast of having had 
the secret of the extraction, for, we repeat, there are experimenters living 
at this day who have succeeded. Chemists who have vainly tried it 
have asserted that the fluid or liquor chemically extracted from that 
stone was more of a watery than oily nature, and so impure and feculent 
that it could not bum; others affirmed, on the contrary, that the oil, as 
soon as exposed to the air, became so thick and soUd that it would hardly 
flow, and when Ughted emitted no flame, but escaped in dark smoke; 
whereas the lamps of the ancients are alleged to have burned with the 
purest and brightest flame, without emitting the slightest smoke. Kir- 
cher, who shows the practicability of purifying it, thinks the process so 
difficult as to be possible only for the highest adepts of alchemy. 

Augustine, who attributes all these arts to the Christian scape-goat, 
the devil, is flatly contradicted by Ludovicus Vives,*'* who shows that all 
such would-be magical operations are the result of man's industry and 
deep study of the hidden secrets of nature, wonderful and miraculous as 
they may seem. Hettore Podocatharo, a Cypriote knight,*^ had both 
flax and linen made out of another asbestos, which Thomaso Porcacchi 
says ^^ he saw at the house of this knight. Pliny calls this flax linum 
vwum, and Indian flax, and says it is made of ctsbesUm sioe asbeHinumt 
a kind of flax of which they made cloth that was cleaned by throwing it 
in the fire. He adds that it was as precious as pearls and diamonds, 
for not only was it very rarely found but exceedingly difficult to be 
woven, on account of the shortness of the threads. Being beaten fliat 
with a hammer, it is soaked in warm water,- and when dried its filaments 
can be easily divided into threads Uke flax and woven into cloth. Pliny 
asserts that he had seen some towels made of it, and had assisted in an 
experiment to purify them by fire.*^ Baptista Porta also states that he 
found the same, at Venice, in the hands of a Cyprian lady; he calls this 
discovery of Alchemy a secretum optimum. 

Dr. Grew, in his Catalogue of Curiosities ai Oresham College (London, 
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1681), believes the art of making such linen, as well as its use, altogetl 
lost, but it appears that it was not quite so, for we find the Musei 
Septalius boasting of the possession of thread, ropes, paper, and n 
work made of this material as late as 1726; some of these artic 
were made moreover by the hand of Septalius, as we learn in Gre< 
hill's Art of Embalmingy p. 361. "Grew," says the author, "seems 
make Asbestinus Lapis and Amianthus all one, and calls them in Engl 
the thnmi-stone"; he says it grows in short threads or thrums, fn 
about a quarter of an inch to an inch in length, parallel and glossy, 
fine as those smal|, single threads the silk-worms spin, and very flexi 
like fiaz or tow. That the secret is not altogether lost is proved by 1 
fact that some Buddhist convents in China and Tibet are in possess! 
of it. Whether made of the fiber of one or the other of such ston 
we cannot say, but we have seen in a monastery of female Talapoin; 
yellow gown, such as the Buddhist monks wear, thrown into a large 
full of glowing coals and taken out two hours afterward as clean as 
it had been washed with soap and water. 

Similar severe trials of asbestos having taken place in Europe a 
America in our own times, the substance is being applied to varic 
industrial purposes, such as roofing-cloth, incombustible dresses and fi 
proof safes. A very valuable deposit on Staten Island, in New Yc 
harbor, yields the mineral in bundles, Uke dry wood, with fibers of seve 
feet in length. The finer variety of asbestos, called <lfuavro9 (undefilc 
by the ancients, took its name from the white, satin-like luster. 

The ancients made the wick of their perpetual lamps from anotl 
stone also, which they called Lapis Carystius, The inhabitants of 1 
city of Carystos seemed to have made no secret of it, as Mattha< 
Raderus says in his work *^ that they " kemb'd, spun, and wove t 
downy stone into mantles, table-Unen, and the like, which when foul il 
purified again with fire instead of water." Pausanias, in Attics {xx\ 
asserts that the wicks of lamps were made from this stone; but Plutai 
says that it was no longer to be found in his time.^ Licetus is inclic 
to beUeve that the perpetual lamps used by the ancients in their sep 
chers had no wicks at all, as very few have been found; but Ludovic 
Vives is of a contrary opinion and affirms that he has seen quite 
number of them. 

Licetus, moreover, is firmly persuaded that a "pabulum for fire m 
be given with such an equal temperament as cannot be consumed I 
after a long series of ages, and so that neither the matter shall exh 
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but strongly resist the fire, nor the fire consume the matter, but be 
restrained by it, as it were with a chain, from fiying upward." To this. 
Sir Thomas Browne,^^ speaking of lamps which have burned many 
hundred years, included in small bodies, observes that ''this proceeds 
from the purity of the oil, which yields no fuliginous exhalations to 
suffocate the fire; for if air had nourished the flame, then it had not 
continued many minuted, for it would certainly in that case have been 
spent and wasted by the fire." But he adds, "the art of preparing this 
inconsumable oil is lost." 

Not quite; and time will prove it, though all that we now write 
should fail to convince, like so many other truths. 

We are told, on behalf of science, that she accepts no other mode of 
investigation than observation and experiment. Agreed; and have we 
not the records of say three thousand years of observation of facts going 
to prove the occult powers of man? As to experiment, what better 
opportunity could have been asked than the so-called modem phe- 
nomena have afforded? In 1869 various scientific Enghshmen were in- 
vited by the London Dialectical Society to assist in an investigation of 
these phenomena. Let us see what our philosophers repUed. Professor 
Huxley wrote: "I have no time for such an inquiry, which would in- 
volve much trouble and (unless it were imlike all inquiries of that kind 
I have known) much annoyance. ... I take no interest in the subject 
. . . but supposing the phenomena to be genuine — they do not interest 
me."^ Mr. George H. Lewes expressed his view in the following 
sentence: "When any man says that phenomena are produced by no 
known physical laws, he declares he knows the laws by which they are 
produced." **• Professor Tyndall expressed doubt as to the possibility of 
good results at any sSance which he might attend. His presence, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Varley, threw everything in confusion.^ 
Professor Carpenter wrote, "I have satisfied myself by personal investi- 
gation, that, whilst a great number of what pass as such (t. e., spiritual 
manifestations) are the results of intentional imposture, and many others 
of self-deception, there are certain phenomena which are quite genuine, 
and must be considered as fair subjects of scientific study . . . the 
source of these phenomena does not he in any communication ab-extrci^ 
but depends upon the subjective condition of the individual, which 
operates according to certain recognised physiological laws . . . the 
process to which I have given the name * unconscious cerebration* . . . 
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performs a large part in the production of the phenomena known as 
spiritualistic." ^ 

And it is thus that the world is apprised through the organ of 
exact science that unconscious cerebration has acquired the faculty of 
making guitars fly in the air and forcing furniture to perform various 
clownish tricks! 

So much for the opinions of the EngUsh scientists. The Americans 
have not done much better. In 1857 a committee of Harvard University 
warned the pubUc against investigating this subject, which "corrupts 
the morals and degrades the intellect." They called it, furthermore, "a 
contaminating influence, which surely tends to lessen the truth of man 
and the purity of woman." Later, when Professor Robert Hare, the 
great chemist, defying the opinions of his contemporaries, investigated 
spirituaUsm, and became a believer, he was immediately declared non 
compos mentis; and in 1874, when one of the New York daily papers 
addressed a circular letter to the principal scientists of this country, ask- 
ing them to investigate, and offering to pay the expenses, they, hke the 
guests bidden to the supper, "with one consent, began to make excuse." 

Yet, despite the indifference of Huxley, the jocularity of Tyndall, 
and the "unconscious cerebration" of Carpenter, many a scientist as 
noted as any of them has investigated the unwelcome subject, and, over- 
whelmed with the evidence, has become converted. Another scientist 
and a great author — although not a spirituaUst — bears this honorable 
testimony: "That the spirits of the dead occasionally revisit the living, 
or haunt their former abodes, has been in all ages, in all European 
countries, a fixed beUef , not confined to rustics, but participated in by the 
inteUigent. ... If human testimony on such subjects can be of any 
value, there is a body of evidence reaching from the remotest ages to 
the present time, as extensive and unimpeachable as is to be found in sup- 
port of anything whatever." *^ 

Unfortunately, human skepticism is a stronghold capable of defying 
any amount of testimony. And to begin with Mr. Huxley, our men of 
science accept of but so much as suits them, and no more. 

"Oh shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds, — men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, . . ." *" 

How can we account for such divergence of views among men taught 
out of the same text-books and deriving their knowledge from the same 
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source? Clearly, this is but one more corroboration of the truism that 
no two men see the same thing exactly alike. This idea is admirably 
formulated by Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, in a letter to the Dialectical 
Society. 

"I have long," says he, "been convinced, by the experience of my 
life as a pioneer in several heterodoxies which are rapidly becoming 
orthodoxies, that nearly all truth is temperamental to us, or given in the 
affections and intuitions, and that discussion and inquiry do Uttle more 
than feed temperament." 

This profound observer might have added to his experience that of 
Bacon, who remarks that "... a little philosophy inclineth a man's 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth man's mind about 
to reUgion." 

Professor Carpenter vaunts the advanced philosophy of the present 
day which "ignores no fact however strange that can be attested by 
valid evidence"; and yet he would be the first to reject the claims of 
the ancients to philosophical and scientific knowledge, although based 
upon evidence quite as "valid" as that which supports the pretensions 
of men of our times to philosophical or scientific distinction. In the 
department of science, let us take for example the subjects of electricity 
and electro-magnetism, which have exalted the names of Franklin and 
Morse to so high a place upon our roll of fame. Six centuries before 
the Christian era Thales is said to have described the electric properties 
of amber; and the later researches of Schweigger, as given in his ex- 
tensive works on Symbolism, have thoroughly demonstrated that all 
the ancient mythologies were based on the science of natural philosophy, 
and show that the most occult properties of electricity and magnetism 
were known to the theurgists of the earhest Mysteries recorded in 
history, those of Samothrace. Diodorus of Sicily, Herodotus, and 
Sanchoniathon the Phoenician — the oldest of historians — tell us that 
these Mysteries originated in the night of time, centuries and probably 
thousands of years prior to the historical period. One of the best 
proofs of it we find in a most remarkable picture in Baoul-Bochette's 
Monuments d'antiquitS figurSsj^ in which, like the "erect-haired Pan," 
all the figures have their hair streaming out in every direction — except 
the central figure of the Kabirian Demeter, from whom the power 
issues, and one other, a kneeUng man.^ The picture, according to 
Schweigger, evidently represents a part of the ceremony of initiation. 
And yet it is not so long since the elementary works on natural philo- 
sophy began to be ornamented with cuts of electrified heads, with hair 
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standing out in all directions, under the influence of the electric fluid. 
Schweigger shows that a lost natural philosophy of antiquUy was con- 
nected with the most important reUgious ceremonies. He demonstrates 
in the amplest manner that magic in the prehistoric periods had a part in 
the Mysteries and that the greatest phenomena, the so-called miracles — 
whether Pagan, Jewish or Christian — rested in fact on the arcane 
knowledge of physics and all the branches of chemistry, or rather 
alchemy, possessed by the ancient priests. 

In chapter xi, entirely devoted to the wonderful achievements of 
the ancients, we propose to demonstrate our assertions more fully. We 
will show, on the evidence of the most trustworthy classics, that at 
a period far anterior to the siege of Troy the learned priests of the 
sanctuaries were thoroughly acquainted with electricity and even light- 
ning-conductors. We shidl now add but a few more words before 
closing the subject. 

The theurgists so well understood the minutest properties of mag- 
netism that, without possessing the lost key to their arcana, but de- 
pending wholly upon what was known in their modem days of electro- 
magnetism, Schweigger and Ennemoser have been able to trace the 
identity in meaning of the * twin brothers,' the Dioscuri, with the polarity 
of electricity and magnetism. Symbolical myths, previously supposed 
to be meaningless fictions, are now found to be ''the cleverest and at the 
same time most profound expressions of a strictly scientifically defined 
truth of nature," according to Ennemoser.*** 

Our physicists pride themselves on the achievements of our century 
and exchange antiphonal hymns of praise. The eloquent diction of their 
class-lectures, their flowery phraseology, require but a slight modification 
to change these lectures into melodious sonnets. Our modem Petrarchs, 
Dantes, and Torquato Tassos rival the troubadours of old in their poeti- 
cal effusions. In their unbounded glorification of matter, they sing the 
amorous commingling of the wandering atoms, and the loving inter- 
change of protoplasms, and lament the coquettish fickleness of 'forces' 
which play so provokingly at hide-and-seek with our grave professors in 
the great drama of life, called by them 'force-correlation.' Proclaiming 
matter sole and autocratic sovereign of the Boundless Universe, they 
would forcibly divorce her from her consort, and place the widowed 
queen on the great throne of nature made vacant by the exiled spirit. 
And now they try to make her appear as attractive as they can by 
incensing and worshiping at the shrine of their own building. Do they 
forget, or are they utterly unaware of the fact, that in the absence of its 
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legitimate sovereign this throne is but a whited sepulcher, inside of 
which all is rottenness and corruption! Matter without the spirit which 
vivifies it, and of which it is but the 'gross purgation/ to use a Hermetic 
expression, is nothing but a soulless corpse, whose limbs, in order to 
be moved in predetermined directions, require an intelligent operator 
at the great galvanic battery called Life! 

In what particular is the knowledge of the present century so superior 
to that of the ancients? When we say knowledge, we do not mean the 
brilliant and clear definition of details, even the most trifling — in every 
branch of the 'exact' sciences — achieved by our modem scholars; nor 
the erudition which finds an appropriate term for every item, however 
insignificant and microscopic; a name for every nerve and artery in 
human and animal organisms; an appellation for every cell, filament, 
and rib in a plant; but we mean the philosophical and ultimate expres- 
sion of every truth in nature. 

The greatest ancient philosophers are accused of shallowness and a 
superficiality of knowledge in regard to those detaib in exact sciences of 
which the modems boast so much. Plato is declared by his various com- 
mentators to have been utterly ignorant of the anatomy and functions of 
the human body; to have known nothing of the function of the nerves to 
convey sensations; and to have had nothing better to offer than vain 
speculations concerning physiological questions. He has simply general- 
ized the divisions of the human body, they say, and given nothing sug- 
gesting anatomical facts. As to his own views on the human frame, the 
microcosm being in his opinion the image in miniature of the macro- 
cosm, they are much too transcendental to be given the least attention by 
our exact and materialistic skeptics. The idea of the human frame, like 
the universe, being formed out of triangles seems preposterously ridicu- 
lous to several of his translators. Among these latter Professor Jowett 
alone, in his introduction to the Timaeus^ honestly remarks that the 
modem physical philosopher "hardly allows to his [Plato's] notions the. 
merit of being ' the dead men's bones ' out of which he himself has risen to 
a higher knowledge "^^ — the modem forgetting how much the meta- 
physics of olden times has helped the 'physical' sciences of the present 
day. If, instead of quarreling with the insufficiency and at times absence 
of terms and definitions strictly scientific in Plato's works, we analyse 
their wording carefully, the Timaeus alone will be found to contain within 
its limited space the germs of every new discovery. The circulation of the 
blood and the law of gravitation are clearly mentioned, though the former 
truth, it may be, is not so clearly defined as to withstand the reiterated 
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attacks of modem science; for according to Prof. Jowett the specific dis- 
covery that the blood flows out at one side of the heart through the ar- 
teries, and returns through the veins at the other, was unknown to Plato, 
though he was perfectly aware that " blood is a fluid in constant motion." 

Plato's method, like that of geometry, was to descend from imiversak 
to particulars. Modem science vainly seeks a first cause among the 
permutations of molecules; Plato sought and found it amid the majestic 
sweep of worlds. For him it was enough to know the great scheme of 
creation and to be able to trace the mightiest movements of the imiverse 
through their changes to their- ultimates. The petty detaib, whose 
observation and classification have so taxed and demonstrated the 
patience of modem scientists, occupied but little of the attention of the 
old philosophers. Hence, while a fifth-form boy of an English school 
can prate more learnedly about the little things of physical science than 
Plato himself, yet on the other hand the dullest of Plato's disciples 
could tell more about great cosmic laws and their mutual relations, and 
demonstrate a familiarity with and control over the occult forces which 
lie behind them, than the most learned professor in the most distin- 
guished academy of our day. 

This fact, so little appreciated and never dwelt upon by most of 
Plato's translators, accounts for the self-laudation in which we modems 
indulge at the expense of that philosopher and his compeers. Their al- 
leged mistakes in anatomy and physiology are magnified to an inordinate 
extent to gratify our self-love, until, in building up the idea of our own 
superior learning, we lose sight of the intellectual splendor which adorns 
the ages of the past; it is as if one should, in fancy, magnify the solar 
spots until he should beUeve the bright luminary to be totally eclipsed. 

The unprofitableness of modem scientific research is evinced in the 
fact that while we have a name for the most trivial particle of mineral, 
plant, animal, and man, the wisest of our teachers are unable to tell us 
anything definite about the vital force which produces the changes in 
these several kingdoms. It is necessary to seek no further for corrobora- 
tion of this statement than the works of our highest scientific authorities 
themselves. 

It requires no little moral courage in a man of eminent professional 
position to do justice to the acquirements of the ancients, in the face of 
a public sentiment which is content with nothing else than their abase- 
ment. When we meet with a case of the kind we gladly lay a laurel at 
the feet of the bold and honest scholar. Such is IVofessor Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who, in his translation of Plato's works, speaking of "the 
physical philosophy of the ancients as a whole," gives them credit for 
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the following items of scientific knowledge. He says: 1. "That the 
nebular theory was the received belief of the early physicists." There- 
fore it could not have rested, as Draper asserts,^ upon the telescopic 
discovery made by Herschel I. 2. That "the development of animals 
out of frogs who came to land, and of man out of the animals, was held 
by Anaximenes in the sixth century before Christ." The professor 
might have added that this theory antedated Anaximenes by some 
thousands of years, perhaps; that it was an accepted doctrine among 
Chaldaeans; and that Darwin's evolution of species and monkey theory 
are of an antediluvian origin. 3. That, "even by Philolaus and the 
early Pythagoreans, the earth -was held to be a body like the other 
stars revolving in space." ^ Thus Galileo, studying some Pythagorean 
fragments, which are shown by Reuchlin to have existed in the days 
of the Florentine mathematician; ^ being moreover familiar with the 
doctrines of the old philosophers, only reasserted an astronomical doc- 
trine which prevailed in India from the remotest antiquity. 4. That the 
ancients ". . . thought that there was a sex in plants as well as in ani- 
mals." Thus our modem naturalists had but to follow in the steps of 
their predecessors. 5. That "musical notes depended on the relative 
length and tension of the strings by which they were emitted, and were 
measured by ratios of number." 6. That " mathematical laws pervaded 
the world and even qualitative differences were supposed to have their 
origin in number"; and 7, that "the annihilation of matter was denied 
by them, and held to be a transformation only." "Although one of these 
discoveries might have been supposed to be a happy guess," adds Mr. 
Jowett, "we can hardly attribute them all to mere coincidences." *■* 

In short, the Platonic philosophy was one of order, system and pro- 
portion; it embraced the evolution of worlds and species, the correlation 
and conservation of energy, the transmutation of material form, the inde- 
structibility of matter and of spirit. Its position in the latter respect 
was thus far in advance of modem science, binding the arch of that 
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philosophical system with a keystone at once perfect and immovable. 
If science has made such colossal strides during these latter days — if we 
have such clearer ideas of natural law than the ancients — why are our 
inquiries as to the nature and source of life unanswered? If the modem 
laboratory is so much richer in the fruits of experimental research than 
those of the olden time, how comes it that we make no step except on 
paths that were trodden long before the Christian era? How does it 
happen that the most advanced standpoint that has been reached in our 
times, only enables us to see in the dim distance up the Alpine path of 
knowledge the monumental proofs that earlier explorers have left to 
mark the plateaux they had reached and occupied? 

If modem masters are so much in advance of the old ones, why do 
they not restore to us the lost arts of our postdiluvian forefathers? 
Why do they not give us the unfading colors of Luxor, the bright ver- 
milion and dazzling blue which decorate the walls of this place, and are as 
brightasonthefirstday of their application; the Tyrian purple; the in- 
destructible cement of the pyramids and of ancient aqueducts; the Dam- 
ascus blade, which can be turned like a corkscrew in its scabbard without 
breaking; the gorgeous, unparalleled tints of the stained glass that is 
found amid the dust of old ruins and beams in the windows of ancient 
cathedrals; and the secret of the true malleable glass? And if chemistry 
is so little able to rival even with the early medieval ages in some arts, 
why boast of achievements which, according to strong probability, were 
perfectly known thousands of years ago? The more archaeology and 
philology advance, the more humiliating to our pride are the discoveries 
which are daily made, the more glorious testimony do they bear on be- 
half of those who, perhaps on account of the remoteness of their an- 
tiquity, have been until now considered ignorant flounderers in the 
deepest mire of superstition. 

Why should we forget that, ages before the prow of the adventurous 
Genoese clove the Western waters, the Phoenician vessels had circum- 
navigated the globe, and spread civilization in regions now silent and 
deserted? What archaeologist will dare assert that the same hand which 
planned the Pyramids of Egypt, Kamak, and the thousand ruins now 
crumbling to oblivion on the sandy banks of the Nile, did not erect the 
monumental Nagkon-Wat of Cambodia? or trace the hieroglyphics on 
the obelisks and doors of the deserted Indian village, newly discovered 
in British Columbia by Lord Dufferin? or those on the ruins of Palenque 
and Uxmal of Central America? Do not the relics we treasure in our 
museums — last mementos of the * long-lost arts' — speak loudly in 
favor of ancient civilization? And do they not prove, over and over 
again, that nations and continents that have passed away have buried 
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along with them arts and sciences, which neither the first crucible ever 
heated in a medieval cloister, nor the last cracked by a modem chemist, 
have revived, nor will — at least, in the present century? 

"They were not without some knowledge of optics," Professor Dra- 
per magnanimously concedes to the ancients; others positively deny to 
them even that little. "The convex lens found at Nimrud shows that 
they were not unacquainted with magnifying instruments." ^ Indeed? 
If they were not, all the classical authors must have lied. For, when 
Cicero tells us that he had seen the entire Iliad written on skin ot such a 
miniature size, that it could easily be rolled up inside a nut-shell, and 
Pliny ^ asserts that Nero had a ring with a small glass in it, through 
which he watched the performance of the gladiators at a distance — could 
audacity go farther? Truly, when we are told that Mauritius could see 
from the promontory of Sicily over the entire sea to the coast of Africa, 
with an instrument called nauscopiU, we must either think that all these 
witnesses lied, or that the ancients, were more than slightly acquainted 
with optics and magnifying glasses. Wendell Phillips states that he has a 
friend who possesses an extraordinary ring "perhaps three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, and on it is the naked figure of the god Hercules. 
By the aid of glasses, you can distinguish the interlacing musdes, and 
count every separate hair on the eyebrows. . . . Rawlinson brought home 
a stone about twenty inches long and ten wide, containing an entire 
treatise on mathematics. It would be perfectly illegible without glasses. 
... In Dr. Abbott's Museum, there is a ring of Cheops, to which 
Bunsen assigns 500 b. c. The signet of the ring is about the size of a 
quarter of a dollar, and the engraving is invisible without the aid of 
glasses. ... At Parma they will show you a gem once worn on the 
finger of Michelangelo, of which the engraving is 2000 years old, and on 
which there are the figures of seven women. You must have the aid of 
powerful glasses in order to distinguish the forms at all. ... So the 
microscope," adds the learned lecturer, "instead of dating from our 
time, finds its brothers in the Books of Moses — and these are infant 
brothers." 

The foregoing facts do not seem to show that the ancients had merely 
**some knowledge of optics." Therefore, totally disagreeing in this 
particular with Professor Fiske and his criticism of Professor Draper's 
Conflict in his Unseen World, the only fault we find with the admirable 
book of Draper is that, as a historical critic, he sometimes uses his own 
optical instruments in the wrong place. While, in order to magnify the 
atheism of the Pythagorean Bnmo, he looks through convex lenses; 
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whenever talking of the knowledge of the ancients, he evidently sees 
things through concave ones. 

The cautious attempts made in various modem works by both pious 
Christians and skeptical, albeit very learned, men to draw a line of 
demarcation between what, in the ancient authors, we are and what we 
are not to believe, are really worthy of admiration. No credit is ever 
aUowed them unless followed by a qualifying caution. If Strabo tells us 
that ancient Nineveh was forty-seven miles in circumference, and his tes- 
timony is accepted, why should it be otherwise the moment he testifies to 
the accomplishment of Sibylline prophecies? Where is the common sense 
in calling Herodotus the 'Father of History,' and then accusing him, 
in the same breath, of silly gibberish whenever he recounts marvelous 
manifestations of which he was an eye-witness? Perhaps after all such 
a caution is more than ever necessary, now that our epoch has been 
christened the Century of Discovery. The disenchantment may prove 
too cruel for Europe. Gunpowder, which has long been thought an 
invention of Bacon and Schwartz, is now shown in the school-books to 
have been used by the Chinese for leveling hills and blasting rocks 
centuries before our era. " In the Museum of Alexandria," says Draper, 
"there was a machine invented by Hero, the mathematician, a little 
more than 100 years b. c. It revolved by the agency of steam, and was 
of the form that we should now call a reaction-engine. . . . Chance 
had nothing to do with the invention of the modem steam-engine." ^ 
Europe prides herself upon the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, 
and now we are told that the astronomical observations of the Chal- 
daeans extend back to within a hundred years of the flood; and Bunsen 
fixes the flood at not less than 10,000 years before our era.*^ Moreover 
a Chinese emperor, more than 2000 years before the birth of Christ 
(i. c, before Moses), put to death his two chief astronomers for not 
predicting an ecUpse of the sun. 

It may be noted, as an example of the inaccuracy of current notions 
as to the scientific claims of the present century, that the discoveries of 
the indestructibility of matter and force-correlation, especially the latter, 
are heralded as among our crowning triumphs. It is " the most impor- 
tant discovery of the present century," as Sir William Armstrong ex- 
pressed it in his famous address as president of the British Association. 
But this "important discovery" is no discovery after all. Its origin, 
apart from the undeniable traces of it to be found among the old philo- 
sophers, is lost in the dense shadows of prehistoric days. Its primary 
rudiments are discovered in the dreamy speculations of Vedic theology, in 
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the doctrine of emanation and absorption, the Nirv&na in short. John 
Erigena outlined it in his bold philosophy in the eighth century, and we 
invite anyone who would convince himself of this truth to read his De 
dimsione naturae. Science affirms that when the theory of the indestnic- 
tibility of matter (also a very, very old idea of Democritus, by the way) 
was demonstrated, it became necessary to extend it to force. No 
material particle can ever be lost; no part of the force existing in nature 
can vanish; hence force was likewise proved indestructible, and its 
various manifestations or forces, under divers aspects, were shown to be 
mutually convertible, and but different modes of motion of the material 
particles. And thus was rediscovered the force-correlation. Mr. Grove, 
so far back as 1843, gave to each of these forces, such as heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and light, the character of convertibiUty; making them 
capable of being at one moment a cause, and at the next an effect.**" 
But whence come these forces, and whither do they go, when we k>se 
sight of them? On this point science is silent. 

The theory of 'force-correlation,' though it may be in the minds <^ 
our contemporaries 'the greatest discovery of the age,' can account for 
neither the begiiming nor the end of one of such forces; neither can the 
theory point out the cause of it. Forces may be convertible, and one 
may produce the other, still, no exact science is able to explain the alpha 
and omega of the phenomenon. In what particular are we then in 
advance of Plato who, discussing in the Timaeus the primary and second- 
ary qualities of matter, and the feebleness of human intellect, is thus 
paraphrased by Jowett: "God knows the original qualities of things; 
man can only hope to attain to probabiUty." ^^ We have but to open 
one of the several pamphlets of Huxley and Tyndall to find precisely the 
same confession; but tliey improve upon Plato by not allowing even God 
to know more than themselves; and perhaps it may be upon this that 
they base their claims of superiority. The ancient Hindiis founded their 
doctrine of emanation and absorption on precisely that law. To ""Or, 
the primordial point in the boundless circle, "whose circumference is 
nowhere, and the center everywhere," emanating from itself all things, 
and manifesting them in the visible universe under multifarious forms; 
the forms interchanging, commingling, and after a gradual transforma- 
tion from the pure spirit (or the Buddhistic * nothing*)^ into the grossest 
matter, beginning to recede and as gradually emerge into their primi- 
tive state, which is the absorption into NirvAna ■*" — what else is this 
but correlation of forces? 
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Science tells us that heat may be shown to develop electricity, elec- 
tricity to produce heat; and magnetism to evolve electricity, and vice 
versa. Motion, they tell us, results from motion itself, and so on, ad 
infinitum. This is the A B C of occultism and of the earUest alchemists. 
The indestructibility of matter and force being discovered and proved, 
the great problem of eternity is solved. What need have we more of 
spirit? its uselessness is henceforth scientifically demonstrated! 

Thus modem philosophers may be said not to have gone one step 
beyond what the priests of Samothrace, the Hindiis, and even the Chris- 
tian Gnostics well knew. They of Samothrace have shown it in that 
wonderfully ingenious mythos of the Dioscuri, or 'the sons of heaven,' 
the twin brothers, spoken of by Schweigger, "who constantly die and 
return to life together, while it is absolutely necessary that one should die 
that the other may live.** *" They knew as wdl as our physicists, that 
when a force has disappeared it has simply been converted into another 
force. Though archaeology may not have discovered any ancient ap- 
paratus for such special conversions, it may nevertheless be affirmed with 
perfect reason and upon analogical deductions that nearly all the ancient 
religions were based on such indestructibiUty of matter and force — plus 
the emanation of the whole from an ethereal, spiritual fire, or the central 
sun, which is God or spirit, on the knowledge of whose potentiaUty is 
based ancient theurgic magic. 

In the manuscript conmientary of Proclus on magic he gives the fol- 
lowing account: "In the same manner as lovers gradually advance 
from that beauty which is apparent in sensible forms, to that which is 
divine; so the ancient priests, when they considered that there is a cer- 
tain alliance and sympathy in natural things with one another, and of 
things manifest to occult powers, and discovered that all things subsist 
in all, fabricated a sacred science from this mutual sympathy and similar- 
ity. Thus they recognised things supreme in such as are subordinate, 
and the subordinate in the supreme: in the celestial regions, terrene 
properties subsisting in a causal and celestial manner; and on Earth 
celestial properties, existing according to a terrene condition." *^ 

Proclus then proceeds to point to certain mysterious peculiarities of 
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plants, minerals, and animals, all of which are well known to our natural- 
ists, but none of which are explained. Such are the rotatory motion of 
the sunflower and the heliotrope; the habits of the lotus — which, before 
the rising of the sun, folds its leaves, drawing the petals within itself, so to 
say, then expands them gradually as the sun rises, and draws them in 
again as it descends to the west — of the sun- and lunar-stones and the 
heUoselenus, of the cock and lion, and other animals. '*Now the an- 
cients," he says, *' having contemplated this mutual sympathy of things 
[celestial and terrestrial], apphed for occult purposes both celestial and 
terrene natures, by means of which, through a certain similitude, they 
deduced divine virtues into this inferior abode. . . . All things are fuU of 
divine natures; terrestrial natures receiving the plenitude of such as are 
celestial, but celestial of supercelestisl essences; while every order of 
things proceeds gradually in a beautiful descent from the highest to the 
lowest.^^ For whatever particulars are collected into one above the order 
of things, are afterwards dilated in descending, various souLs being dis- 
tributed under various ruling divinities.'^ ** 

Evidently Proclus does not here refer to a superstition, but to 
science; for notwithstanding that it is occult, and unknown to our 
scholars who deny its possibilities, magic is still a science. It is firmly 
and solely based on the mysterious aflSnities existing between organic and 
inorganic bodies, the visible productions of the four kingdoms, and the 
invisible powers of the universe. That which science calls gravitation, 
the ancients and the medieval Hermetists called magnetism, attraction, 
affinity. It is the universal law, which is imderstood by Plato and 
explained in Timaeus ( S 37) as the attraction of lesser bodies to larger 
ones, and of similar bodies to similar, the attracting bodies exhibiting a 
magnetic power rather than following the law of gravitation. The 
known fact expressed by the anti- Aristotelian formula that gravity causes 
aU bodies to descend vriih equal rapidity ^ unthout reference to their weighty 
would seem to point a great deal more forcibly to magnetism than 
to gravitation, the former attracting rather in virtue of tiie substance 
than of the weight. A thorough familiarity with the occult properties 
of all things existing in nature, visible as well as invisible; their mutual 
relations, attractions, and repulsions; the cause of these, traced to the 
spiritual principle which pervades and animates everything; the abiUty 
to furnish the best conditions for this principle to manifest itself, in 
other words a profound and exhaustive knowledge of natural law — 
this was and is the basis of magic. 

504. This is the exact opposite of the modern theory of evolution. 
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In his notes on Ghosts and Goblins, when reviewing some facts ad- 
duced by certain illustrious defenders of the spiritual phenomena — such 
as Professor de Morgan, Mr. Robert Dale Owen, and Mr. Wallace 
among others — Mr. Richard A. Proctor says that he "cannot see any 
force in the following remarks by Professor Wallace: *How is such 
evidence as this,' he (Wallace) says, speaking of one of Owen's stories, 
* refuted or explained away? Scores, and even hundreds, of equally- 
attested facts are on record, but no attempt is made to explain them. 
They are simply ignored, and in many cases admitted to be inexpli- 
cable.' " To this Mr. Proctor jocularly replies that as "our philosophers 
declare that they have long ago decided these ghost stories to be all 
delusions; therefore they need only be ignored; and they feel much 
*worritted' that fresh evidence should be adduced, and fresh converts 
made, some of whom are so imreasonable as to ask for a new trial on 
the ground that the former verdict was contrary to the evidence." 

"All this," he goes on to say, "affords excellent reason why the 
'converts' should not be ridiculed for their beUef; but something more 
to the purpose must be urged before 'the philosophers' can be expected 
to devote much of their time to the inquiry suggested. It ought to be 
shown that the weUrbeing of the human race is to some important degree 
concerned in the mMer, whereas the trivial nature of all ghostly conduct 
hitherto recorded is admitted even by converts!" 

Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten has collected a great number of authen- 
ticated statements from secular and scientific journals, which show with 
what serious questions our scientists sometimes replace the vexed sub- 
ject of 'Ghosts and Goblins.' She quotes from a Washington paper a 
report of one of their solemn conclaves, held on the evening of April 
29th, 1854. Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, the venerable chemist, 
who was so universally respected for his individual character, as well as 
for his life-long labors for science, "was bvRied into silence" by Pro- 
fessor Henry as soon as he had touched the subject of spiritualism. 
"The impertinent action of one of the members of the 'American 
Scientific Association,' " says the authoress, "was sanctioned by the 
majority of that distinguished body and subsequently endorsed by all of 
them in their proceedings." ^ On the following morning, in the report 
of the session, the Spiritual Telegraph thus commented upon the events: 

"It would seem that a subject like this [presented by Professor 
Hare] was one which would lie pecuUarly within the domain of 'science.' 
But the 'American Association for the Promotion of Science,' ^ decided 
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that it was either unworthy of their attention or dangerous for them to 
meddle with, and so they voted to put the invitation on the table. 
We cannot omit in this connexion to mention that the 'American Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Science ' held a very learned, extended, grave, 
and profound discussion at the same session upon the cause tohy * roosters 
crow between twelve and one o^dock at night! * " A subject worthy of 
philosophers; and one, moreover, which must have been shown to affect 
"the well-being of the human race" to a very ** important degree." 

One has only to express one's belief in tlie existence of a mysterious 
sympathy between the life of certain plants and that of human beings, 
to insure oneself being made the object of ridicule. Neverthelesd there 
are many well-authenticated cases going to show the reality of such an 
affinity. Persons have been known to fall sick simultaneously with the 
uprooting of a tree planted upon their natal day, and dying when the 
tree died. Reversing affairs, it has been known that a tree, planted 
under the same circumstances, withered and died simultaneously with 
the person whose twin brother, so to speak, it was. The former would 
be called by Mr. Proctor an "effect of the imagination"; the latter a 
"curious coincidence." 

Max Miiller gives a number of such cases in his essay On Manners and 
Customs. He shows this popular tradition existing in Central America, 
India and Germany. He traces it over nearly all Europe; finds it 
among the Maori warriors, in British Guiana, and in Asia. Reviewing 
Tylor's Researches into the Early History of Mankind^ a work in which 
are brought together quite a number of such traditions, the great philo- 
logist very justly remarks: "If it occurred in Indian and German tales 
only, we might consider it as ancient Aryan property; but when we 
find it again in Central America, nothing remains but either to admit 
a later communication between European settlers and native American 
story-tellers ... or to inquire whether there is not some intelligible 
and truly human element in this supposed sympathy between the life 
of flowers and the life of man." ** 

The present generation of men, who believe in nothing beyond the 
superficial evidence of their senses, will doubtless reject the very idea of 
such a sympathetic power existing in plants, animals, and even stones. 
The scales covering their inner sight allow them to see but that which 
they cannot well deny. The author of the Asdepian Dialog furnishes 
us with a reason that might perhaps fit the present period and account 
for this epidemic of unbeUef. In our century, as then, "there is a 
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lamentable departure of divinity from man, when nothing worthy of 
heaven or celestial concerns is heard or believed, and when every divine 
voice is by a necessary silence dumb." ^ Or, as the Emperor Julian has 
it, ''the little soul" of the skeptic "is indeed acute, but sees nothing 
with a vision healthy and sound." 

We are at the bottom of a cycle and evidently in a state of transition. 
Plato divides the intellectual progress of the universe during every cycle 
into fertile and barren periods. In the sublunary regions the spheres of 
the various elements remain eternally in perfect harmony with the divine 
nature, he says; "but their parts," owing to a too close proximity to 
earth, and their commingling with the earthly (which is matter, and there- 
fore the realm of evil), "are sometimes according, and sometimes con- 
trary, to (divine) nature." When those circulations — which £liphas 
L6vi calls "currents of the astral light" — in the universal ether which 
contains in itself every element, take place in harmony with the divine 
spirit, our earth and everything pertaining to it enjoys a fertile period. 
The occult powers of plants, animals, and minerals magically sympathize 
with the "superior natures," and the divine soul of man is in intelligent 
accord with these "inferior" ones. But during the barren periods the 
latter lose their magic sympathy, and the spiritual sight of the majority of 
mankind is so blinded as to lose every notion of the superior powers of its 
own divine spirit. We are in a barren period: the eighteenth century, 
during which the malignant fever of skepticism broke out so irrepressibly, 
has entailed imbelief as a hereditary disease upon the nineteenth. The 
divine intellect is •veiled in man; his animal brain alone philosophizes. 

Formerly^ magic was a universal science, entirely in the hands of the 
sacerdotal savant. Though the focus was jealously guarded in the sanc- 
tuaries, its rays illuminated the whole of mankind. Otherwise, how are 
we to account for the extraodinary identity of 'superstitions,' customs, 
traditions, and even sentences repeated in popular proverbs so widely 
scattered from one pole to the other that we find exactly the same ideas 
among the Tatars and Laplanders as among the southern nations of 
Europe, the inhabitants of the steppes of Russia, and the aborigines of 
North and South America? For instance, Tylor shows one of the ancient 
Pythagorean maxims, "Do not stir the fire with a sword," as current 
among a number of nations which have not the slightest connexion with 
one another. He quotes De Piano Carpini, who found this tradition pre- 
vailing among the Tatars so far back as in 1246. A Tatar will not consent 
for any amount of money to stick a knife into the fire, or touch it with 
any sharp or pointed instrument, for fear of cutting the "head of the fire." 

509. L. Menard: Hennas Trismigiste, p. 139; and T. Taylor: Select Works of 

Plotinu3,p. 553, sq.i London, 1817. 
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The Kamtchadal of North-eastern Asia consider it a great sin so to do. 
The Sioux Indians of North America dare not touch the fire with either 
needle, knife or any sharp instrument. The Kahnucks entertain the 
same dread; and an Abyssinian would rather bury his bare arms to the 
elbows in blazing coals than use a knife or axe near them. All these 
facts Tylor also calls "simply curious coincidences." Max Mttller, 
however, thinks that they lose much of their force by the fact "of the 
Pythagorean doctrine being at the bottom of it." •"* 

Every sentence of Pythagoras, like most of the ancient maxims, has a 
dual signification; and, while it had an occult physical meaning, ex- 
pressed Uterally in its words, it embodied a moral precept, which is ex- 
plained by lamblichus in his Life of Pythagorca, This " Dig not fire with 
a sword," is the ninth symbol in the Proireptics of this Neo-Platonist. 
"This symbol," he says, "exhorts to prudence." It shows "the pro- 
priety of not opposing sharp words to a man full of fire and wrath — not 
contending with him. For frequently by words you will agitate and 
disturb an ignorant man, and you will suffer yourself. . . . Heraclitus 
also testifies to the truth of this symbol. For he says, 'It is difficult to 
fight with anger, for whatever is necessary to be done redeems the soul.' 
And this he says truly. For many, by gratifying anger, have changed 
the condition of their soul, and have made death preferable to life. But 
by governing the tongue and being quiet, friendship is produced from 
strife, the fire of anger being extinguished; and you yourself will not 
appear to be destitute of intellect." '" 

We have had misgivings sometimes; we have questioned the impar- 
tiality of our own judgment, our ability to offer a respectful criticism 
upon the labors of such giants as some of our modem philosophers — 
Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Carpenter, and a few others. In our im- 
moderate love for the *men of old' — the primitive sages — we were 
always afraid of passing the boundaries of justice and refusing recogni- 
tion to those of today who deserve it. Gradually this natural fear gave 
way before an unexpected re-enforcement. We found out that we were 
but the feeble echo of public opinion, which, though suppressed, has 
sometimes found relief in able articles scattered throughout the periodi- 
cals of the country. One of such can be found in the National Quarterly 
Review of December 1875, entitled 'Our Sensational Present-Day Philo- 
sophers.' It is a very able article, discussing fearlessly the claims of 
several of our scientists to new discoveries in regard to the nature of 
matter, the human soul, the mind, the universe; how the universe 

510. ChijM, etc., U, p. 271; £. B. Tylor: Researches into the Early Hist. <4 Mankind 
(1865). 511. lamblichus* Life of Pythagoras, etc., p. 238, TtLyioT^a edition: London, 1818. 
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came into existence, etc. *'The religious world has been much startled," 
the author proceeds to say, "and not a little excited by the utterances of 
men like Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Proctor, and a few others of the 
same school." Admitting very cheerfully how much science owes to 
each of those gentlemen, nevertheless the author ''most emphatically" 
denies that they have made any discoveries at all. There is nothing 
new in the speculations even of the most advanced of them; nothing 
which was not known and taught, in one form or another, thousands of 
years ago. He does not say that these scientists "put forward their 
theories as their own discoveries, but they leave the fact to be impUed, 
and the newspapers do the rest. . . . The public, which has neither 
time nor the inclination to examine the facts, adopts the faith of the 
newspapers . . . and wonders what will come next! . . . The supposed 
originators of such startling theories are assailed in the newspapers. 
Sometimes the obnoxious scientists undertake to defend themselves, 
but we cannot recall a single instance in which they have candidly said, 
'Gentlemen, be not angry with us; we are merely revamping stories 
which are nearly as old as the mountains.' " This would have been 
the simple truth; "but even scientists or philosophers," adds the author, 
"are not always proof against the weakness of encouraging any notion 
which they think may secure niches for them among the immortal ones." 

Huxley, Tyndall, and even Spencer have become lately the great 
oracles, the 'infallible popes,' on the dogmas of protoplasm, molecules, 
primordial forms, and atoms. They have reaped more palms and laureb 
for their great discoveries than Lucretius, Cicero, Plutarch, and Seneca 
had hairs on their heads. Nevertheless, the works of the latter teem 
with ideas on the protoplasm, primordial forms, etc., let alone the atoms, 
which caused Democritus to be called the atomic philosopher. In the 
same Review we find this very startling denunciation: 

"Who, among the innocent^ has not been astonished, even within 
the last year, at the wonderful results accomplished by oxygen? What 
an excitement Tyndall and Huxley have created by proclaiming, in 
their own ingenious, oracular way, just the very doctrines which we 
have just quoted from Liebig; yet as early as 1840 Professor Lyon 
Playfair translated into English the most 'advanced' of Baron Liebig's 
works. 

"Another recent utterance which startled a large number of in- 
nocent and pious persons, is, that every thought we express, or attempt 
to express, produces a certain wonderful change in the substance of the 
brain. But for this and a good deal more of its kind our philosophers 
had only to turn to the pages of Baron Liebig. Thus for instance 
that scientist proclaims: 'Physiology has sufficiently decisive grounds 
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for the opinions that every thought^ every sensation^ is aocompanied by a 
change in the composition of the substance of the brain; that every 
motion, every mantfestation of force, is the result of a transformation 
of the structure or of its substance.' " *" 

Thus throughout the sensational lectures of Tyndall we can trace, 
almost to a page, the whole of Liebig's speculations, interlined now and 
then with the still earlier views of Democritus and other Pagan philo- 
sophers: a potpourri of old hypotheses elevated by the great authority 
of the day into quasi-demonstrated formulae, and delivered in that 
pathetic, picturesque, mellow, and thrillingly-eloquent phraseology so 
pre-eminently his own. 

Further, the same reviewer shows us many of the identical ideas and 
all the material requisite to demonstrate the great discoveries of lyndall 
and Huxley, in the works of Dr. Joseph Priestley, author of Disquieitions 
rdaiing to Matter and Spirit^ and even in Herder's Philosophy of History. 

*' Priestley," adds the author, ''was not molested by government, 
simply because he had no ambition to obtain fame by proclaiming his 
atheistic views from the house-top. This philosopher . . . was the 
author of from seventy to eighty volumes, and the discoverer of oxygen." 
It is in these works that **he puts forward those identical ideas which 
have been declared so 'startling,' 'bold,' etc., as the utterances of our 
present-day philosophers." 

"Our readers," he proceeds to say, "remember what an excitement 
has been created by the utterances of some of our modem philosophers 
as to the origin and nature of ideas, but those utterances, like others that 
preceded and followed them, contain nothing new." "An idea," says 
Plutarch, "is a being incorporeal, which has no subsistence by itself, but 
gives figure and form unto shapeless matter, and becomes the cause of 
its manifestation** (On Opinions accepted by Philosophers). 

Verily no modem atheist, Mr. Huxley included, can outvie Epicurus 
in materialism; he can but mimic him. And what is Huxley's "proto- 
plasm " but a r6chauffS of the speculations of the Hindi! Svdbhdvikas or 
Pantheists, who assert that all things, the gods as well as men and ani- 
mals, are bom from Svabhdvai or their own nature? ^^ As to Epicurus, 
this is what Lucretius makes him say: The soul, thus produced, must 
be material, because we trace it issuing from a material source; because 
it exists, and exists alone in a material system; is nourished by material 
food; grows with the growth of the body! becomes matured with its 
maturity; declines with its decay; and hence, whether belonging to man 

512. Force and MaUer, p. 151. 
513. Bumouf: Introduction d VhisUnre du bouddhisme i$^ien. p. 118. 
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or brute, must die with its death. Nevertheless, we would remi: 
reader that Epicurus is here speaking of the Astral Soul, not of ] 
Spirit. Still, 'd we rightly understand the above, Mr. Huxley's "m 
protoplasm " is of a very ancient origin, and can claim for its birtl 
Athens, and for its cradle, the brain of old Epicurus. 

Further still, anxious not to be misunderstood or found guilty 
preciating the labor of any of our scientists, the author closes his 
by remarking, " We merely want to show that, at least, that porl 
the pubUc which considers itself intelligent and enlightened should 
vate its memory, or remember the 'advanced' thinkers of the past 
better than it does. Especially should those do so who, whethei 
the desk, the rostrum, or the pulpit, undertake to instruct all will 
be instructed by them. There would then be much less grou 
apprehension, much less charlatanism, and above all much less p 
ism, than there is." ^" 

Truly says Gudworth that the greatest ignorance of which oui 
em wiseacres accuse the ancients is their belief in the soul's immor 
Like the old skeptic of Greece, our scientists — to use an express 
the same Dr. Cudworth — are afraid that if they admit spirits ai 
paritions, they must admit a God too; and there is nothing too absi 
adds, for them to suppose, in order to keep out the existence of ( 
The great body of ancient materiaUsts, skeptical as they now seem 
thought otherwise, and Epicurus, who rejected the soul's immor 
beUeved still in a God, and Democritus fully conceded the real 
apparitions. The pre-existence and God-like powers of the human 
were believed in by nearly all the sages of ancient days. The ms 
Babylon and Persia based upon it the doctrine of their macho 
The Chaldaean Oracles, on which Pletho and Psellus have commen 
much, constantly expounded and amplified their testimony .^^^ Zon 
Pythagoras, Epicharmus, Empedocles, Cebes, Euripides, Plato, I 
Philo, Boethius, Vergil, Marcus Cicero, Plotinus, lamblichus. Pi 
Psellus, Synesius, Origen, and finally Aristotle himself, far from 
ing our immortaUty, affirm it most emphatically. Like Carda 
Pomponazzi, "who were no friends to the soul's immortality," a 
Henry More, "Aristotle expressly concludes that the rational s 
both a distinct being from the soul of the world, though of the 
essence," and that "it does exist before it comes into the bod 



514. The National Quarterly Review, Dec., 1875, p. 96. 

515. The True Intellectual System, etc., U, p. 114. 

516. Cf. Appendix to Gallaeus: Sibyllina oracula, s. v. 'Oracula magica Zo 
cum scholiis Plethonis et Pselli.' 517. Aristotle: De anima, lib. I, cap 
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Years have rolled away since the Count Joseph De Maistre wrote a 
sentence which, if appropriate to the Voltairean epoch in which he lived, 
applies with still more justice to our period of utter skepticism. "I 
have heard," writes this eminent man, "I have heard and read of myri- 
ads of good jokes on tl^e ignorance of the ancients, who were always see- 
ing spirits everywhere; methinks that we are a great deal more imbecile 
than our forefathers, in never perceiving any such now, anywhere." *** 

518. De Maistre: Soirie* de St PHenbourg, I, p. 364. 



CHAPTER Vni 



"Think not my magic wonders wrought by aid 
Of Stygian angels summoned up from Hell; 
Scorned and accursed by those who have essay 'd 
Her gloomy Divs and Afrites to compel. 
But by perception of the secret powers 
Of mineral springs, in nature's inmost cell. 
Of herbs, in curtain of her greenwood bowers. 
And of the moving stars, on mountain tops and towers.*' 

— Tasso, Canto XIV, xlii 

"Who dares think one thing and another tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of HeU!" — Pops 



"If man ceases to exist when he disappears in the grave, you must be compel 
aflSrm that he is the only creature in existence whom nature or providence has condesc 
to deceive and cheat by capacities for which there are no available objects." 

BuLWER Lttton: a Strange 

THE preface of Richard A. Proctor's latest work on astronomy 
titled Our Place among Infinities, contains the following e: 
ordinary words: "It was their ignorance of the earth's ] 
among injGinities, which led the ancients to regard the heavenly b 
as ruling favorably or adversely the fates of men and nations, an 
dedicate the days in sets of seven to the seven planets of their astrolo 
system." 

Mr. Proctor makes two distinct assertions in this sentence: 1. ' 
the ancients were ignorant of the earth's place among infinities; 
2. that they regarded the heavenly bodies as ruling, favorably oi 
versely, the fates of men and nations.^^* We are very confident 
there is at least good reason to suspect that the ancients were fan 
with the movements, emplacement, and mutual relations of the hea^ 
bodies. The testimony of Plutarch, Professor Draper, and Jowe 
sufficiently explicit. But we would ask Mr. Proctor how it happei 
the ancient astronomers were so ignorant of the law of the birth 
death of worlds, that, in the fragmentary bits which the hand of tim 
spared us of ancient lore, there should be — albeit couched in obi 
language — so much information which the most recent discoveri 
science have verified? Beginning with the tenth page of the work v 

519. We need not go so far back as that to assure ourselves that many great m* 
lieved the same. Kepler, the eminent astronomer, fullv credited the idea that th< 
and all heavenly bodies, even our earth, are endowed with living and thinking 
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notice, Mr. Proctor sketches for us the theory of the formation of our 
earth, and the successive changes through which it passed until it became 
habitable for man. In vivid colors he depicts the gradual accretion of 
cosmic matter into gaseous spheres surrounded with ''a liquid non- 
permanent shell"; the condensation of both; the ultimate solidification 
of the external crust; the slow cooling of the mass; the chemical results 
following the action of intense heat upon the primitive earthy matter; 
the formation of soils and their distribution; the change in the constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere; the appearance of vegetation and animal life; 
and finally the advent of man. 

Now let us turn to the oldest written records left us by the Chal- 
daeans, the Hermetic Book of Numbers,^^ and see what we shall find in 
the allegorical language of Hermes, Kadmos, or f^^h the thrice great 
Trismegistus. *'In the beginning of time the great invisible one had 
his holy hands full of celestial matter which he scattered throughout 
the infinity; and lo, behold! it became balls of fire and balls of day; 
and they scattered like the moving metal '^ into many smaller balls, 
and began their ceaseless turning; and some of them which were balls 
of fire became balls of clay; and the balls of clay became balls of fire; 
and the balls of fire were waiting their time to become balls of clay; 
and the others envied them and bided their time to become balls of 
pure divine fire." 

Could anyone ask a clearer definition of the cosmic changes which 
Mr. Proctor so elegantly expoimds? 

Here we have the distribution of matter throughout space; then its 
concentration into the spherical form; the separation of smaller spheres 
from the greater ones; axial rotation; the gradual change of orbs from 
the incandescent to the earthy consistence; and, finally, the total loss of 
heat which marks their entrance into the stage of planetary death. The 
change of the balls of clay into balls of fire would be understood by 
materialists to indicate some such phenomenon as the sudden ignition of 
the star in Cassiopeia, a. d. 1572, and the one in Serpentarius, in 1604, 
which was noted by Kepler. But does not this expression of the Chal- 
daeans evince a profounder philosophy than that of our day? Does not 
this change into balls of "'pure divine fire " signify a continuous planetary 

520. We are not aware that a copy of this ancient work is included in the catalog 
of any European library; but it is one of the 'Books of Hermes,' and it is referred to 
and quotations are made from it in the works of a number of ancaent and medievml 
philosophic^ authors. Amon^ these authorities are Amoldo di Villanova's Roaarium 
philo$(yph.; Francesco Amolphun*s Luceruis opus de lavjde; Hermes Trismegistus* Tme- 
talua de transmutatione metaUorum, and Tabula nuwagaina; and above all the trcAtiae 
of Raymond Lulli, Ab angdia opus divinum de quinia essenHa, 521. Quicksihrer. 
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existence, correspondent with the spirit-life of man, beyond the awful 
mystery of deatli? If worlds have, as the astronomers tell us, their 
periods of embryonic life, infancy, adolescence, maturity, decadence, 
and death, may they not, like man, have their continued existence in a 
subUmated, ethereal, or spiritual form? The magians so affirm. They 
tell us that the fecimd mother Earth is subject to the same laws as 
every one of her children. At her appointed time she brings forth all 
created things; in the fuUness of her days she is gathered to the tomb 
of worlds. Her gross, material body slowly parts with its atoms imder 
the inexorable law which demands their new arrangement in other 
combinations. Her own perfected vivifying spirit obeys the eternal 
attraction which draws it toward that central spiritual sun from which 
it was originally evolved, and which we vaguely know under the name 
of God. 

'"And the heaven was visible in seven circles, and the planets ap- 
peared with all their signs, in star-form, and the stars were divided and 
numbered with the rulers that were in them, and their revolving course 
was boimded with the air^ and borne with a circular course, through the 
agency of the divine spirit." *" 

We challenge anyone to indicate a single passage in the works of 
Hermes which proves him guilty of that crowning absurdity of the 
Church of Rome which assumed, upon the geocentric theory of astrono- 
my, that the heavenly bodies were made for our use and pleasure, and 
that it was worth while for the only son of God to descend upon this 
cosmic mote and die in expiation for our sins! Mr. Proctor tells us of 
a liquid non-permanent inner shell of imcongealed matter, a ''viscous 
plastic ocean," within which "there is another interior solid globe rotat- 
ing." "• We, on our part, turn to the Magia Adamica of Eugenius 
Philalethes, published in 1650, and in the introduction we find him 
quoting from Trismegistus in the following terms: "Hermes affirmeth 
that in the Beginning the earth was a quakemire, or quivering kind of 
jelly, it being nothing else but water congealed by the incubation and heat 
of tiie Divine Spirit; cum adhitc (sayeth hee) Terra iremula esset^ Lucente 
sole compada est.'* 

In the same work Philalethes, speaking in his quaint symbolical way, 
says, "Tlie earth is invisible ... on my soul it is so, and which is 
more, the eye of man never saw the earthy nor can it be seen without 
art. To make this element visible^ is the greatest secret in magic . . . 
as for this fectdenty gross body upon which we walk, it is a compost, and 

522. * Hermes,' IV, vi. (Cf. Dunlap: Sdd, the Son of the Man, p. 50.) Spirit here 
denotes the Deity — Pneuma, 6 Mt, 523. Our Place Among Infinities, i, p. 18. 
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no earth, but it hath earth inii^ . . . in a word all the demetUs are visible 
but one^ namely the earthy and when thou hast attained to so much 
perfection as to know why God hath placed the earth in abecondiio,^ 
thou hast an excellent figure wherel^ to know God Himself ^ and how 
He is visible f how invisible.'* "* 

Ages before our savants of the nineteenth century came into exis- 
tence, a wise man of the Orient thus Expressed himself, in addressing 
the invisible Deity: *'For thy Almighty Hand, that made the world 
of formless matterJ*' "• 

There is much more contained in this language than we are willing to 
explain, but we will say that the secret is worth the seeking; perhaps in 
this formless matter, the pre- Adamite earth, is contained a 'potency' 
with which Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley would be glad to acquaint 
themselves. 

But to descend from universals to particulars, from the ancient theory 

524. Op. cii.; cf. Magical WriHnga of T, Vaughan, p. 84: London, 1888. 

525. The ignorance of the ancienU cf the earth*s ephericUy is aetumed without war- 
rant. What proof have we of the assumption? It was only the literati who exhibited such 
an ignorance. Even so early as the time of Pythagoras, the Pagans taught it, Autarch 
testifies to it, and Socrates died for it. Besides, as we have stated repeatedly, all knowl- 
edge was concentrated in the sanctuaries of the temples from whence it very rarely 
spread itself among the uninitiated. If the sages and priests of the remotest antiquity 
were not aware of this astronomical truth, how is it that they r ep re se nted Emeiiht, the 
spirit of the first hour, with an egg placed on his lips, the egg si^iifying our globe, to 
which he imparts life by his breath. Moreover, if, owing to the difficulty of consulting 
the Chaldaean 'Book of Numbers,' our critics should d^mnd the citation of other au- 
thorities, we can refer them to Diogenes Laertius, who credits Manetho with having 
taught that the earth was in the shape of a ball. Besides, the same author, quoting 
most probably from the 'Compendium of Natural Philosophy,' gives the fJlowing 
statements of the Egyptian doctrine: "The beginning is matter, 'J^x^/ f^" ^*^ ^^V, 
and from it the four elements separated. . . . The true form of God is unknown; but 
the world had a beginning and is therefore perishable. . . . The moon is edipaed when 
it crosses the shadow of the earth" (Diogenes Laertius: Proem, § vii). Besides, 
Pythagoras is credited with having taught that the earth was round, that it rotated, 
and was but a planet like any other of these celestial bodies. (See Ftoelon's Li9e$ cf 
the Philosophers^ In the latest of the translations of Plato (The Dialogues of Plato, by 
Professor Jowett), the author, in his introduction to Timaeus, notwithstanding '*an 
unfortunate doubt" which arises in consequence of the word fXXc0^ai being capable 
of translation either by "circling" or "compacted," feds inclined to credit Plato wiUi 
having been familiar with the rotation of the earth. Plato's doctrine is expressed in the 
following words: "The earth which is our nurse (compacted or) eirding around the 
pole which is extended through the universe." But if we are to believe Phidus and 
Simplicius, Aristotle understood this word in Timaeus "to mean circling or revolving" 
(De coelo, ch. xiii, xiv), and Mr. Jowett himself further admits that ** Ari^tle attributed 
to Plato the doctrine of the rotation of the earth." (See Introduction to Timaeus, II, 
pp. 501-2.) It would have been extraordinary, to say the least, that Plato, who was 
such an admirer of Pythagoras and who certainly must have had, as an initiate, aooess 
to the most secret doctrines of the great Samian, should be ignorant of such an eleinentary 
astronomical truth. 526. Wisdom cf Solomon, xi, 17. 
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of planetary evolution to the evolution of plant and animal life, as op- 
posed to the theory of special creation, what does Mr. Proctor call the fol- 
lowing language of Hermes but an anticipation of the modem theory of 
the evolution of species? " When God had filled his powerful hands with 
those things which are in nature, and in that which compasseth nature, 
then shutting them close again, he said : ' Receive from me, O holy earth ! 
that art ordained to be the mother of ally lest thou shouldst want any- 
thing'; when presently opening such hands as it becomes a God to have, 
he poured down all that was necessary to the constitution of things." ^ 
Here we have primeval matter imbued with " the promise and potency of 
every future form of life," and the earth declared to be the predestined 
mother of everything that should thenceforth spring from her bosom. 

More definite is the language of Marcus Antoninus in his discourse 
to himself. "The nature of the imiverse delights not in anything so 
much as to alter all things, and present them under another form. This 
is her conceit, to play one game and begin another. Matter is placed 
before her like a piece of wax and she shapes it to all forms and figures. 
Now she makes a bird, then out of the bird a beast — now SLftotDer, then a 
frog, and she is pleased with her own magical performances as men are 
with their own fancies." ^* 

Before any of our modem teachers thought of evolution, the ancients 
taught us, through Hermes, that nothing can be abrupt in nature; that 
she never works by jumps and starts, that everything in her proceeds in 
slow harmony, and tiiat there is nothing sudden — ^not even violent death. 

The slow development from pre-existing forms was a doctrine with 
the Rosicrucian Illuminati. The Tres Matres showed Hermes the mys- 
terious progress of their work, before they condescended to reveal them- 
selves to medieval alchemists. Now, in the Hermetic dialect, these 
three mothers are the symbol of light, heat, and electricity, or magnet- 
ism, the two latter being as convertible as the whole of the forces or 
agents which have a place assigned them in the modem 'Force-correla- 
tion.' Synesius mentions books of stone which he foimd in the temple 
of Memphis, on which was engraved the following sentence: "One 
nature deUghts in another, one nature overcomes another, one nature 
overrules another^ and the whole of them are one,''^ *^ 

The inherent restlessness of matter is embodied in the saying of 
Hermes: "Action is the life of Pto^"; and Orpheus calls nature n-oXv- 
/jii^v€ i^irtpy "the mother that makes many things," or the ingenious, 
the contriving, the inventive mother."^ 

527. Vaugfaan: Mag. Writings, p. 85. 528. Ibid., p. 130 (Codum ierrae), 

529. Attributed to the Zoroastrian, Osthdn, or Hostanes. 

530. Cf. Gesnerus: OP^EOS AHANTA, Lipaiae, 1764. 
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Mr. Proctor says: ""All thai is upon and wUhin the earthy all vegetable 
forms and all animal forms, our bodies, our brains, are formed of materi- 
als which have been drawn in from those depths of space surrounding 
us on all sides." The Hermetists and the later Bosicruciana held that 
all things visible and invisible were produced by the contention of 
light with darkness, and that every particle of matter contains within 
itself a spark of the divine essence — or Ught, spirit — which, through 
its tendency to free itself from its entanglement and return to the central 
source, produced motion in the particles, and from motion forms were 
bom. Says Hargrave Jennings, quoting Robertus deFluctibus: "Thus 
all minerals, in this spark of life, have the rudimentary possibility of 
plants and growing organisms; thus all plants have rudimentary sen- 
sitives, which might (in the ages) enable them to perfect and transmute 
into locomotive new creatures, lesser or higher in their grade, or nobler 
or meaner in their functions; thus all plants and all vegetation might 
pass off (by side roads) into more distinguished highways, as it were, 
of independent, completer advance, allowing their original spark of 
Ught to expand and thriU with higher and more vivid force, and to 
urge forward with more aboimding, informed purpose — all wrought by 
planetary influence, directed by the unseen spirits (or workers) of the 
great original architect." ^^ 

Light — the first mentioned in Genesis — is termed by the Kabalists 
Sephira, or the Divine Intelligence^ the mother of all the Sephiroth; 
while the Concealed Wisdom is the father. Light is the first begotten, 
and the first emanation of the Supreme, and Light is Life, says the 
evangelist. Both are electricity — the life-principle, the anima mundi 
pervading the universe, the electric vivifier of all things. Light is the 
great Protean magician, and imder the Divine Will of the architect, its 
multifarious, omnipotent waves gave birth to every form as well as to 
every living being. From its sweUing, electric bosom spring matter and 
spirit. Within its beams he the beginnings of all physical and chemical 
action, and of all cosmic and spiritual phenomena; it vitalizes and disor- 
ganizes; it gives life and produces death, and from its primordial point 
gradually emerged into existence the myriads of worlds, visible and in- 
visible celestial bodies. It was at the ray of this First mother, one in 
three, that God, according to Plato, "lighted a fire, which we now call 
the sun," "* and which is not the cause of either light or heat, but merely 
the focus, or as we might say the lens, by which the rays of the primor- 
dial Ught become materialized, are concentrated upon our solar system, 
and produce aU the correlations of forces. 

531. Hargrave Jennings: The Roncrucians, I, p. 259; 3rd edit. 532. Timaewt, § ziy. 
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So much for the first of Mr. Proctor's two propositions; now for the 
second. 

The work which we have been noticing comprises a series of twelve 
essays, of which the last is entitled * Thoughts on Astrology.' The 
author treats the subject with so much more consideration than is the 
custom of men of his class, that it is evident he has given it thoughtful 
attention. In fact, he goes so far as to say that, "If we consider the 
matter aright, we must concede that of all the errors into which men 
have fallen in their desire to penetrate into futurity, astrology is the 
most respectable, we may even say the most reasonable." "• 

He admits that "The heavenly bodies do rule the fates of men and 
nations in the most unmistakable manner, seeing that without the con- 
trolling and beneficent influences of the chief among those orbs — the 
sun — every living creature on the earth must perish." "* He admits 
also the influence of the moon, and sees nothing strange in the ancients 
reasoning by analogy, that if two among these heavenly bodies were 
"thus potent in terrestrial influences, it wa^s natural that the other 
moving bodies known to the ancients should be thought to possess also 
their special powers." "* Indeed the professor sees nothing unreasonable 
in their supposition that the influences exerted by the slower-moving 
planets "might be even more potent than those of the sim himself." 
Mr. Proctor thinks that the system of astrology "was formed gradually 
and perhaps tentatively. Some influences may have been inferred from 
observed events — the fate of this or that king or chief guiding astrolo- 
gers in assigning particular influences to such planetary aspects as were 
presented at the time of his nativity. Others may have been invented, 
and afterward have foimd general acceptance, because confirmed by 
some curious coincidences,*' 

A witty joke may sound very pretty, even in a learned treatise, and 
the word 'coincidence' may be appUed to anything we are unwilling to 
accept. But a sophism is not a truism; still less is it a mathematical 
demonstration, which alone ought to serve as a beacon — to astrono- 
mers, at least. Astrology is a science as infallible as astronomy itself, 
with the condition, however, that its interpreters must be equally in- 
faUible; and it is this condition, sine qua non, so very difficult of realiza- 
tion, that has always proved a stumbling-block to both. Astrology is 
to exact astronomy what psychology is to exact physiology. In astrology 
and psychology one has to step beyond the visible world of matter and 
enter into the domain of transcendent spirit. It is the old struggle 

533. Our Place among InfinitieSt p. 313. 
534. Ibid. 535. Ibid., pp. 314-15. 
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between the Platonic and Aristotelean schools, and it is not in our 
century of Sadducean skepticism that the former will prevail over the 
latter. Mr. Proctor, in his professional capacity, is like the uncharitable 
person of the Sermon on the Mount, who is ever ready to attract public 
attention to the mote in his despised neighbor's eye, and overlook the 
beam in his own. Were we to record the failures and ridiculous blunders 
of astronomers, we are afraid they would outnumber by far those of the 
astrologers. Present events fully vindicate Nostradamus, who has been 
so much ridiculed by our skeptics. In an old book of prophecies, pub- 
lished in the fifteenth century (an edition of 1453), we read tiie following, 
among other astrological predictions:^ 

"In twice two hundred yean, the Bear 

The Crescent will assail; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite. 

The Bear will not prevail. 
In twice ten years again — 

Let Islam know and fear — 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane. 

Dissolve, and disappear.'* 

In just twice two himdred years from the date of that prophecy we 
had the Crimean war, during which the alliance of the Gallic Cock and 
English Bull interfered with the poUtical designs of the Russian Bear. In 
1856 the war was ended, and Turkey, or the Crescent, closely escaped 
destruction. In the present year (1876) the most imexpected events 
of a political character have just taken place, and ttoice ten years have 
elapsed since peace was proclaimed. Everything seems to bid fair 
for a fulfilment of the old prophecy; the future will tell whether the 
Moslem Crescent, which seems, indeed, to be waning^ will irrevocably 
'"wane, dissolve, and disappear," as the outcome of the present troubles. 

In explaining away the heterodox facts which he appears to have en- 
coimtered in his pursuit of knowledge, Mr. Proctor is obliged more than 
once in his work to fall back upon these "'curious coincidences.'* One 
of the most curious of these is stated by him in a foot-note (page 301) as 
follows: "I do not here dwell on the curious coincidence — if, indeed, 
Chaldaean astrologers had not discovered the ring of Saturn — that they 
showed the god corresponding within a ring and triple, . • • Very mod- 
erate optical knowledge — such, indeed, as we may fairly infer from the 

536. The library of a rdative of the writer contains a copy of a Frendi edition of this 
unique work. The prophecies are given in the old French language, and are very diffi- 
cult for the student of modem French to decipher. We ^ve, therefore, an Engliaii 
version, which is said to be taken from a book in the possession of a gentleman in^m- 
ersetshire, England. 
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presence of optical instruments among Assyrian remains — might have 
led to the discovery of Satumal rings and Jupiter's moons. . . . Bel, 
the Assyrian Jupiter," he adds, "was represented sometimes with four 
star-tipped wings. Bid it is possible thai these are mere coincidences,** 

In short Mr. Proctor's theory of coincidence becomes finally more 
suggestive of miracle than the facts themselves. Our friends the skeptics 
appear to have an unappeasable appetite for coincidences. We have 
brought sufficient testimony in the preceding chapter to show that the 
ancients must have used as good optical instruments as we have now. 
Were the instruments in possession of Nebuchadnezzar of such moderate 
power, and the knowledge of his astronomers so very contemptible, when, 
according to Rawlinson's reading of the tiles, the Birs-Nimrud, or 
temple of Borsippa, had seven stages, symbolical of the concentric circles 
of the seven spheres, each built of tiles and metals to correspond with 
the color of the ruling planet of the sphere typified? Is it a coincidence 
again, that they should have appropriated to each planet the color 
which our latest telescopic discoveries show to be the real one? "^ Or 
is it again a coincidence, that Plato should have indicated in the Timaeus 
his knowledge of the indestructibiUty of matter, the conservation of 
energy, and the correlation of forces? "The latest word of modem 
philosophy," says Jowett, "is continuity and development, but to Plato 
this is the beginning and foundation of science,** "* 

The radical element of the oldest religions was essentially sabaistic; 
and we maintain that their myths and allegories — if once correctly and 
thoroughly interpreted — will dovetail with the most exact astronomical 
notions of our day. We will say more; there is hardly a scientific law — 
whether pertaining to physical astronomy or physical geography — that 
could not be easily pointed out in the ingenious combinations of their 
fables. They allegorized the most important as well as the most trifling 
causes of the celestial motions; the nature of every phenomenon was per- 
sonified; and in the mythical biographies of the Olympic gods and god- 
desses, one well acquainted with the latest principles of physics and chem- 
istry can find their causes, inter-agencies, and mutual relations embodied 
in Uie deportment and course of action of the fickle deities. The atmos- 
pheric electricity in its neutral and latent states is embodied usually in 
demi-gods and goddesses, whose scene of action is more limited to earth, 
and who, in their occasional flights to the higher deific regions, display 
their electric tempers always in strict proportion tvith the increase of dis- 
tance from the earth* s surface: the weapons of Hercules and Thor were 

537. See Rawlinson, in Journal R, Atiai. 8oc,, XVII, pp. 30-2, revised edit, 
538. Dialogves of Plato, Introduction to Timaeus, II, p. 509. 
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never more mortal than when the gods soared into the clouds. We must 
bear in mind that before the time when the Olympian Jupiter was 
anthropomorphized by the genius of Phidias into tiie Omnipotent God, 
the MaximuSy the God of gods, and thus abandoned to the adoration of 
the multitudes, in the earliest and abstruse science of symbology he 
embodied in his person and attributes all the cosmic forces. The 
Myth was less metaphysical and complicated, but more truly eloquent 
as an expression of natural philosophy. Zeus, the male element of the 
creation — with Chthonia- Vesta (the earth) and Metis (the water), the 
first of the Oceanides (the feminine principles) — was viewed according 
to Porphyry and Proclus as the zoon-efc-aoon, the chief of living beings. 
In the O^hic theology, the oldest of all metaphysically speaking, he 
represented both the poteniia and adus^ the unrevealed cause and the 
Demiurge, or the active creator as an emanation from the invisible 
potency. In the latter demiurgic capacity, in conjimction with his con- 
sorts, we find in him all the mightiest agents of cosmic evolution — 
chemical affinity, atmospheric electricity, attraction, and repulsion. 

It is in following his representations in this physical qualification that 
we discover how well acquainted were the ancients with all the doctrines 
of physical science in their modem development. Later, in the Pytha- 
gorean speculations, Zeus became the metaphysical trinity; the monad 
evolving from its invisible self the active cause, effect, and intelligent 
will, the whole forming the Tetraktys. Still later we find the earlier Neo- 
Platonists leaving the primal monad aside, on the ground of its utter 
incomprehensibleness to human intellect, and speculating merely on 
the demiurgic triad of this deity as visible and intelligible in its effects; 
and thus we have the metaphysical continuation, by Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Proclus, and other philosophers, of this view of Zeus the father, Zeus 
Poseidon^ or dunamisy the son and power, and th^ spirit or ruma. This 
triad was also accepted as a whole by the Irenaeic school of the second 
century; the more substantial difference between the doctrines of the 
Neo-Platonists and those of the Christians being merely the forcible 
amalgamation by the latter of the incomprehensible monad with its 
actualized creative trinity. 

In his astronomical aspect Zeus-Dionysus has his origin in the zodiac, 
the ancient solar year. In Libya he assumed the form of a ram, and is 
identical with the Egyptian AmeUy who begat Osiris, the taurian god. 
Osiris is also a personified emanation of the Father-Sun, and is himself 
the Sun in Taurus, the Parent-Sun being the Sun in Aries. As the latter, 
Jupiter is in the guise of a ram; and as Jupiter-Dionysus or Jupiter- 
Osiris, he is the buU. This animal is, as is well known, the symbol of the 
cr^tive power; moreover the Kabala explains, through the medium of 
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one of its chief expounders, Shimon ben Yo'hai,^ the origin of this 
strange worship of the bulls and cows. It is neither Darwin nor Huxley 
— the founders of the doctrine of evolution and its necessary comple- 
ment, the transformation of species — who can find anything against the 
rationaUty of this symbol, except, perhaps, a natural feeling of imeasiness 
upon finding that they were preceded by the ancients even in this par- 
ticular modem discovery. Elsewhere we will give the doctrine of the 
Kabalists as taught by Shimon ben Yo'hai. 

It may be easily proved that from time immemorial Saturn or Kronos, 
whose ring most positively tocis discovered by the Chaldaean astrologers, 
and whose symbolism is no "coincidence," was considered the father of 
Zeus, before the latter became himself the father of all the gods and the 
highest deity. He was the Bel or Baal of the Chaldaeans, and originally 
imported among them by the Akkadians. Rawlinson insists that the 
latter came from Armenia; but if so, how can we accoimt for the fact 
that Bel is but a Babylonian personification of the Hindd Siva, or Bala, 
the fire-god, the onmipotent creative and, at the same time, destroying 
Deity, in many senses higher than Brahmd himself? 

"Zeus," says an Orphic hymn, "is the first and the last, the head, and 
the extremities; from him have proceeded all things. He is a man and an 
inmiortal nymph (male and female element) ; the soul of all things; and 
the principal motor in fire; he is the'sim and the moon; the fountain of 
the ocean; the demiurge of the universe; one power, one God; the mighty 
creator and governor of the cosmos. Everything, fire, water, earth, ether, 
night, the heavens. Metis, the primeval architecturess (the Sophia of the 
Gnostics, and the Sephira of the Kabalists), the beautiful Eros, Cupid, all 
is included within the vast dimensions of his glorious body!" **® 

This short hymn of laudation contains within itself the groundwork of 
every mythopoeic conception. The imagination of the ancients proved 
as bNDimdless as the visible manifestations of the Deity itself, which 
afforded them the themes for their allegories. Still the latter, exuber- 
ant as they seem, never departed from the two principal ideas which 
may be ever found running parallel in their sacred imagery; a strict 
adherence to the physical as well as moral or spiritual aspect of natural 
law. The metaphysical researches of the ancients never clashed with 
scientific truths, and their reUgions may be truly termed the psycho- 
physiological creeds of the priests and scientists, who built them on 
the traditions of the infant-world, such as the unsophisticated minds 
of the primitive races received them, and on their own experimental 
knowledge, hoary with all the wisdom of the intervening ages. 

539. N. B. — He lived in the first century b. c. 
640. Stob. Ekd.; cf. T. Taylor: Mystical Hymru of Orpheus, p. 48: London, 1896. 
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As the suD, what better image could be found for Jupiter emitting his 
golden rays than to personify this emanation in Diana, the all-illuminat- 
ing virgin Artemis, whose oldest name was Dikti^na, Uterally the emitted 
ray, from the word dikein. The moon is non-luminous, and it diines 
only by the reflected light of the sim; hence the imagery of his dau^ter, 
the goddess of the moon, and herself, Luna, Astarte, or Diana. As 
the Cretan Diktynnay she wears a wreath made of the magic plant 
diktamnon, or didamnus (dittany), the evergreen shrub whose contact 
is said both to develop somnambulism and finally to cure it; and 
as £ileith3da and Juno Pronuba she is the goddess who presides over 
births; she is an Aesculapian deity, and the use of the dictanmus- 
wreath, in association with the moon, shows once more the profound 
observation of the ancients. This plant is known in botany as possessing 
strongly sedative properties; it grows on Mount Dicte, a Cretan moun- 
tain, in great abundance; on the other hand, the moon, according to the 
best authorities on animal magnetism, acts upon the juices and gan^onic 
system, or that of the nerve-cells, these being the seat from whence 
proceed all the nerve-fibers which play such a prominent part in mes- 
merization. During childbirth the Cretan women were covered with this 
plant, and its roots were administered as best calculated to soothe acute 
pain, and allay the irritability so dangerous at this period. They were 
placed, moreover, within the precincts of the temple sacred to the god- 
dess, and if possible under the direct rays of the resplendent daughter of 
Jupiter — the bright and warm Eastern moon. 

The Hindd Br&hmanas and Buddhists have complicated theories on 
the influence of the sun and moon (the male and female elements), as 
containing the negative and positive principles, the opposites of the mag- 
netic polarity. "The influence of the moon on women is well known/' 
write all the old authors on magnetism; and Ennemoser, as well as Du 
Potet, confirms the theories of the Hindi! seers in every particular. 

The marked respect paid by the Buddhists to the sapphire-stone — 
which was also sacred to Luna in every country — may be found based 
on something more scientifically exact than a mere groundless super- 
stition. They ascribed to it a sacred magical power, which every student 
of psychological mesmerism will readily imderstand, for its polished and 
deep-blue surface produces extraordinary somnambulic phenomena. Tlie 
varied influence of the prismatic colors on the growth of vegetation, 
and especially that of the 'blue ray,' has been recognised but recently. 
The Academicians quarreled over the unequal heating power of the 
prismatic rays until a series of experimental demonstrations by Greneral 
Pleasonton proved that under the blue ray, the most electric of all, 
animal and vegetable growth was increased in a wonderful degree. 
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Amoretti's investigations of the electric polarity of precious stones show 
that the diamond, the garnet, the amethyst, are — E., while the sapphire 
is -f E."^ Thus we are enabled to show that the latest experiments 
of science only corroborate that which was known to the Hind(i sages 
before any of the modem academies were founded. An old HindA 
legend says that Brahmd-Prajdpatiy having fallen in love with his own 
daughter, Ushas (Heaven, sometimes the Dawn also), assumed the 
form of a buck (riSya) and Ushas that of a female deer (rohit) and thus 
committed the first sin.^ Upon seeing such a desecration, the gods 
felt so terrified that, uniting their most fearful-looking bodies — each 
god possessing as many bodies as he desires, — they produced BhUiavat 
(the spirit of evil), who was created by them on purpose to destroy the 
incamaiion of the first sin committed by the Brahmd himself. Upon 
seeing this, Brahmd-Hiranyagarbha^*^ repented bitterly and began re- 
peating the Mantras, or prayers of purification, and, in his grief, dropped 
on earth a tear, the hottest that ever fell from an eye; and from it was 
formed the first sapphire. 

This half-sacred, half-popular legend shows that the Hind(is knew 
which was the most electric of all the prismatic colors; moreover, the 
particular influence of the sapphire-stone was as well defined as that of 
all the other minerals. Orpheus teaches how it is possible to affect a 
whole audience by means of a lodestone; ^ Pythagoras pays particular 
attention to the color and nature of precious stones; while Apollonius 
of Tyana imparts to his disciples the secret virtues of each, and changes 
his jeweled rings daily, using a particular stone for every day of the 
month and according to the laws of judicial astrology.^ The Buddhists 
assert that the sapphire produces peace of mind, equanimity, and chases 
all evil thoughts by establishing a healthy circulation in man. So 
does an electric battery, with its well-directed fluid, say our electricians. 
"The sapphire will open barred doors and dwellings [for the spirit 
of man]; it produces a desire for prayer, and brings with it more peace 
than any other gem; but he who would wear it must lead a pure and 
holy life." "• 

Diana-Luna is the daughter of Zeus by Proserpina, who represents 
the Earth in her active labor, and, according to Hesiod, as Diana Eilei- 



^,^541. D. G. Kiescr: Archie fur den Thier-Magnetismus, IV, p. 62. In fact, many of 
the old symbols were mere puns on names. 

542. See the AUareyti-Br&hmanam, III, iii, 33. 
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;hyia-Lucina she is Juno's daughter. But Juno, devoured by Kronos 
)r Saturn, and restored to life by the Oceanid Metis, is also known as 
he Earth. Saturn, as the evolution of Time, swallows the earth in one 
)f the ante-historical cataclysms, and it is only when Metis (the waters), 
>y retreating in her many beds, frees the continent, that Juno is said to 
)e restored to her first shape. The idea is expressed in the 9th and 10th 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis. In the frequent matrimonial 
luarrels between Juno and Jupiter, Diana is always represented as tuni- 
ng her back on her mother and smiling upon her father, though she 
Glides him for his numerous froUcs. The Thessalian magicians are said 
o have been obliged, during such dark periods, to draw her attention to 
he earth by the power of their spells and incantations, and the Babyloni- 
in astrologers and magi never desisted in their spells imtil they brought 
ibout a reconciliation between the irritated couple, after which Juno 
'radiantly smiled on the bright goddess" Diana, who, encircling her 
)row with her crescent, returned to her hunting-place in the mountains. 

It seems to us that the fable illustrates the different phases of the 
noon. We, the inhabitants of the earth, never see but one-half of our 
aright sateUite, who thus turns her back to her mother Juno. The sun, 
he moon, and the earth are constantly changing positions with relation 
o each other. With the new moon there is constantly a change of 
ireather; and sometimes the wind and storms may well suggest a quarrel 
between the sun and earth, especially when the former is concealed by 
Tumbling thunder-clouds. Furthermore, the new moon, when her dark 
ide is turned toward us, is invisible; and it is only after a reconciliaHon 
between the sun and the earth that a bright crescent becomes visible on 
he side nearest to the sun, though at this time the rest of Luna's disk is 
lot illuminated by sunlight directly received, but by sunUght reflected 
rom the earth to the moon, and by her reflected back to us. Hence the 
/haldaean astrologers and the magicians of Thessaly, who probably 
matched and determined as accurately as a Babinet the course of the 
elestial bodies, were said by their enchantments to force the moon to 
escend on earth, i. e., to show her crescent, which she could do but after 
Bceiving the "radiant smile" from her mother-earth, who put it on after 
be conjugal reconciliation. Diana-Luna, having adorned her head with 
er crescent, returns back to hunt in her mountains. 

As to caUing in question the intrinsic knowledge of the ancients on 
be ground of their *^ superstitious deductions from natural phenomena," 
: is as appropriate as it would be if, five hundred years hence, our 
escendants should regard the pupils of Professor Balfour Stewart as 
ncient ignoramuses, and himself a shallow philosopher. If modem 
:ience, in the person of this gentleman, can condescend to make ex- 
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periments to determine whether the appearance of the spots on the 
sun's surface is in any way connected with the potato disease, and finds 
it is; and that, moreover, "the earth is very seriously affected by what 
takes place in the sun," **^ why should the ancient astrologers be held up 
as either fools or arrant knaves? There is the same relation between 
natural and judicial or judiciary astrology as between physiology and 
psychology, the physical and the moral. If in later centuries these 
sciences were degraded into charlatanry by some money-making impos- 
tors, is it just to extend the accusation to those mighty men of old who, 
by their persevering studies and holy lives, bestowed an immortal name 
upon Chaldaea and Babylonia? Surely those who are now found to have 
made- correct astronomical observations ranging back to "within 100 
years from the flood," from the top observatory of the "cloud-encom- 
passed Bel," as Prof. Draper has it, can hardly be considered impostors. 
If their method of impressing the great astronomical truths upon the 
popular mind differed from the * system of education' of our present cen- 
tury and appears ridiculous to some, the question still remains un- 
answered : which of the two systems was the better? With them science 
went hand in hand with religion, and the idea of God was inseparable 
from that of his works. And though in the present century there is not 
one person out of ten thousand who knows that the planet Uranus is 
next to Saturn, and revolves about the sun in eighty-four years; that 
Saturn is next to Jupiter, and takes twenty-nine and a half years to make 
one complete revolution in its orbit; and that Jupiter performs its 
revolution in twelve years; yet the uneducated masses of Babylon and 
Greece beUeved firmly that Uranus was the father of Saturn, and 
Saturn of Jupiter, and considered them furthermore to be deities as well 
as all their satellites and attendants. Connecting this with the fact 
that Europeans only discovered Uranus in 1781, we may perhaps observe 
a curious "coincidence" in the above myths. 

We have only to open the commonest book on astrology and compare 
the descriptions embraced in the Fable of the Twelve Houses with the 
most modem discoveries of science as to the nature of the planets and 
the elements in each star, to see that without any spectroscope the 
ancients were perfectly well acquainted with the same. Unless the fact 
is again regarded as a "coincidence," we can learn, to a certain extent, of 
the degree of the solar heat, light and nature of the planets by simply 
studying their symboUc representations in the Olympic gods, and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, to each of which astrology assigns a particular 
quality. If the goddesses of our own planet vary in no particular 

547. The Sun and the Earth, lecture by Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
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from other gods snd goddesses, but all have a like physical nature, does 
not this imply that the sentinels who watched from the top of Bel's 
tower, by day as well as by night, holding communion with the euhemer- 
ized planets, had remarked, before ourselves, the physical unity of the 
universe and the fact that the planets above are made of precisely the 
same chemical elements as our own? The sun in Aries, Jupiter, is shown 
in astrology as a masculine, diurnal, cardinal, equinoctial, easterly sign, 
hot and dry, and answers perfectly to the character attributed to the 
fickle 'Father of the gods/ When angry Zeus-Akrios snatches from his 
fiery belt the thunderbolts which he hurls forth from heaven, he rends 
the clouds and descends as Jupiter-P/uriu« in torrents of rain. He is 
the greatest and highest of gods, and his movements are as rapid as 
lightning itself. The planet Jupiter is known to revolve on its axis so 
rapidly that a point upon its equator moves at the rate of 450 miles 
a minute. An immense excess of centrifugal force at the equator is 
believed to have caused the planet to become extremely flattened at the 
poles; and in Crete the personified god Jupiter was represented without 
ears. The planet Jupiter's disk is crossed by dark belts; varying in 
breadth, they appear to be connected with its rotation on its axis, and 
are produced by disturbances in its atmosphere. The face of Father 
Zeus, says Hesiod, became spotted with rage when he beheld the Titans 
ready to rebel. 

In Mr. Proctor's book astronomers seem especially doomed by Provi- 
dence to encounter all kinds of curious "coincidences," for he gives us 
many cases out of the "multitude," and refers even to the ** thousands of 
facts [sic].** To this list of astronomers we may add the army of Egyptol- 
ogists and archaeologists who of late have been the chosen pets of the 
capricious Dame Chance, who moreover generally selects "well-to-do 
Arabs" and other Eastern gentlemen to play the part of benevolent genii 
to Oriental scholars in difficulties. Professor Ebers is one of the latest fa- 
vored ones. It is a well-known fact that whenever Champollion needed 
important links, he fell in with them in the most various and unex- 
pected ways. 

Voltaire, the greatest of 'infidels' of the eighteenth century, used to 
say, that if there were no God, people would have to invent one. Volney, 
another 'materialist,' nowhere throughout his numerous writings denies 
the existence of God. On the contrary, he plainly asserts several 
times that the universe is the work of the "All- wise," and is convinced 
that there is a Supreme Agent, a universal and identical Artificer, desig- 
nated by the name of God."^ Voltaire becomes, toward the end of his 
life, Pythagorical, and concludes by saying: "I have consumed forty 

548. C. F. Volney: La hi ruUurdle. 
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years of my pilgrimage . . . seeking the philosopher's stone called 
truth. I have consulted all the adepts of antiquity, Epicurus and Augus- 
tine, Plato and Malebranche, and I still remain in ignorance. . . . All 
that I have been able to obtain by comparing and combining the system 
of Plato, of the tutor of Alexander, Pythagoras, and the Oriental, is this: 
Chance is a toord void of sense. The world is arranged according to 
mathematical laws." **• 

It is pertinent for us to suggest that Mr. Proctor's stumbling-block is 
that which trips the feet of all materialistic scientists, whose views he 
only repeats; he confounds the physical and spiritual operations of na- 
ture. His very theory of the probable inductive reasoning of the ancients 
as to the subtle influences of the more remote planets, by comparison 
with the familiar and potent effects of the sun and moon upon our 
earth, shows the drift of his mind. Because science affirms that the sun 
imparts physical heat and light to us, and that the moon affects the tides, 
he thinks that the ancients must have regarded the other heavenly bodies 
as exerting the same kind of influence upon us physically, and indirectly 
upon our fortunes.*** And here we must permit ourselves a digression. 

How the ancients regarded the heavenly bodies is very hard to de- 
termine for one unacquainted with the esoteric explanation of their doc- 
trines. While philology and comparative theology have begun the ardu- 
ous work of analysis, they have as yet arrived at meager results. The 
allegorical form of speech has often led our commentators so far astray, 
that they have confounded causes with effects, and vice versa. In the 
baffling phenomenon of force-correlation, even our greatest scientists 
would find it very hard to explain which of these forces is the cause, and 
which the effect, since each may be both by turns, and convertible. 
Thus, if we should inquire of the physicists, "Is it Ught which generates 
heat, or the latter which produces light?" we should in all probabiUty be 
answered that it is certainly Ught which creates heat. Very well; but 
how? did the great Artificer first produce light, or did He first construct 
the sun, which is said to be the sole dispenser of light and, consequently, 
heat? These questions may appear at first glance indicative of igno- 
rance; but perhaps if we ponder them deeply, they will assume another 
appearance. In Genesis, the *Lord' first creates light, and three days 
and three nights are alleged to pass away before He creates the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. This gross blunder against exact science has 
created much merriment among materialists. And they certainly would 
be warranted in laughing, if their doctrine that our light and heat are 

549. Phiiosaphical Didumnary, s. v. 'Philosophy': Boston, 1881. 
550. Our Place among It^niUes, p. 314, $q. 
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derived from the sun were unassailable. Until recently nothing has 
happened to upset this theory, which, for lack of a better one, according 
to ^e expression of a preacher, ''reigns sovereign in the Empire of 
Hypothesis." The ancient sun-worshipers regarded the Great Spirit 
as a nature-god, identical with nature, and the sim as the deity, ''in 
whom the Lord of life dwells." Yama is the sun, according to the 
HindA theology, and "The sun is the source of the souls and of all 
life.** "^ Agni, the 'Divine Fire,' the deity of the HindA, is the sun,*" 
for the fire and sun are the same. Ormazd is Ught, the Sun-God, or 
the Life-giver. In the Hindii philosophy, "The souls issue from the 
soul of the world, and return to it as sparks to the fire." ^ But in 
another place it is said that " The Sun is the soul of all things; all has 
proceeded out of it, and will return to it," "* which shows that the sun 
is meant allegorically here, and refers to the ceniralj invisible sun, GOD, 
whose first manifestation was Sephira, the emanation of Ain-Soph — 
Light, in short. 

"And I looked, and behold, a whirlwind came out of the north, a 
great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness was about it," 
says Ezekid (i, 4, 22, etc.), ". . . and the likeness of a throne . . . and 
as the appearance of* a man above upon it . . . and I saw, as it were, 
the appearance of fire, and it had brightness roimd about." And Daniel 
speaks of the "ancient of days," the kabalistic Ain-Soph, whose throne 
was "the fiery flame, his wheels burning fire. ... A fiery stream 
issued and came forth from before him." "* Like the Pagan Saturn, 
who had his castle of flame in the seventh heaven, the Jewish Jehovah 
had his "castle of fire over the seventh heavens." "• 

If the Umited space of the present work would permit, we might 
easily show that none of the ancients, the sun-worshipers included, re- 
garded our visible sun otherwise than as an emblem of their metaphysical, 
invisible, central sun-god. Moreover they did not beUeve what our 
modem science teaches us, namely, that Ught and heat proceed from our 
sun, and that it is that orb which imparts all life to our visible nature. 
"His radiance is undecaying," says the Rig-Veda, "the intensely-shining, 
all-pervading, unceasing, undecaying rays of Agni desist not, neither 
night nor day." This evidently related to the spiritual, central sun, 
whose rays are all-pervading and unceasing — the eternal and boundless 
life-giver. He the Point; the center (which b everywhere) of the circle 

551. A. Weber: Indische Siudien, I, p. 290. 

552. H. H. Wilson: Rig-Veda Sanhiid, II, p. 143. 

553. M. Duncker: Getchichie des AUerihuma, II, p. 162. 

554. Ad. Wuttke: GesdiiehU des HeiderUhums, II, p. 262. 

555. Danid, vii, 9, 10. 

556. Book of Enoch, ziv, 10, sq.i Oxford, 183a 
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(which is nowhere) ; the ethereal, spiritual fire, the soul and spirit of the 
all-pervading, mysterious ether; the despair and puzzle of the material- 
ist, who will some day find that that which causes the numberless cos- 
mic forces to manifest themselves in eternal correlation is but a divine 
electricity, or rather galvanism; that the sun is but one of the myriad 
magnets disseminated through space — a reflector — as General Pleason- 
ton has it; that the sun has no more heat in it than the moon or the 
space-crowding host of sparkling stars; that there is no gravitaiian in 
the Newtonian sense,"^ but only magnetic attraction and repulsion; 
and that it is by their magnetism that the planets of the solar system 
have their motions regulated in their respective orbits by the still more 
powerful magnetism of the sun, not by their weight or gravitation. This 
and much more they may learn; but until then we must be content 
with being merely laughed at, instead of being burned aUve for impiety, 
or shut up ih an insane asylum. 

The laws of Manu are the doctrines of Plato, Philo, Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras, and of the Kabala. The esotericism of every reUgion may 
be solved by the latter. The kabalistic doctrine of the allegorical Father 
and Son, or Uanjp and Aoyos is identical with the groundwork of Bud- 
dhism. Moses could not reveal to the multitude the sublime secrets of 
reUgious speculation, nor the cosmogony of the imiverse — the whole 
resting upon the Hindii lUttsion, a clever mask veiling the Sanctum 
Sanctorum^ and which has misled so many theological conmientators.^ 

557. This proposition — which will be branded as preposterous, but which we are ready 
to show, on the authority of Plato (see Jowett's Introd. to the Timaeus, last page), as 
a Pythagorean doctrine, together with that other of the sun being but the lens through 
which the light passes — is strangely corroborated at the present day by the observations 
of General Pleasonton of Philadelphia. This experimentalist boldly comes out as a revo- 
lutionist of moderxi science, and calls Newton's centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
the law of gravitation, "fallacies." He fearlessly maintains his ground against the 
Tyndalls and Huxleys of the day. We are glad to find such a learned defender of one 
of the oldest (and hitherto treated as the most absurd) of Hermetic hallucinations (?). 
(See General Pleasonton*s book. The Influence of the Blue Ray of the Sunlight, and of the 
Blue Color of the Sky, in developing Animal and Vegetable Ltfe, addressed to the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture.) 

558. In no country were the true esoteric doctrines trusted to writing. The HindA 
Brahma-Mdyd, was passed from one generation to another by oral tradition. The Kabala 
was never written; and Moses intrusted it orally but to his elect. The primitive pure 
Oriental gnosticism was completely corrupted and degraded by the different subsequent 
sects. Philo, in De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, § 15, states that there is a mystery w^ 
to be revealed to the uninitiated. Plato is silent on many things, and his disciples refer 
to this fact constantly. Any one who has studied even superficially these philosophers, 
on reading the institutes of Manu will clearly perceive that they all drew from the same 
source. "This universe," says Manu (ch. i, § § 5, 6), "existed only in the first divine idea, 
yet unexpanded, as if invoked in darkness, imperceptible, indefinable, undiscoverable 
by reason, and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sle^; then 
the ^e selF-existing Power himself imdiscerned, appeared with undiminished glory, 
expanding his idea, or dispelling the gloom,** Thus speaks the first code of Buddhism. 
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The kabalistic heresies receive an unexpected support in the hetero- 
dox theories of General Pleasonton. According to his opinions (which 
he supports on far more unimpeachable facts than orthodox scientists 
theirs), the space between the sim and the earth must be filled with a 
material medium, which, so far as we can judge from his description, 
answers to our kabalistic astral Ught. The passage of Ught through this 
must produce enormous friction. Friction generates electricity, and it is 
this electricity and its correlative magnetism which form those tremen- 
dous forces of nature that produce in, on, and about our planet the vari- 
ous changes which we encounter everywhere. He proves that terrestrial 
heat cannot be derived directly from the sun, for heat ascends (or radiates) 
from the Earth. The force which generates heat is a repellent one, he 
says, and being associated with positive electricity, is consequently at- 
tracted by the upper atmosphere by reason of its being negatively 
charged, and always associated with cold, which is opposed to positive 
electricity. He strengthens his position by showing that the earth, 
which when covered with snow cannot be affected by the sun's rays, is 
warmest where the snow is deepest. This he explains upon the theory 
that the "radiation of heat from the interior of the earth, positively elec- 
trified, meeting at the surface of the earth with the snow in contact with 
it, negatively electrified," produces the heat. 

Thus he shows that it is not at all to the sun that we are indebted for 
light and heat; that light is a creation sui generis ^ which sprang into ex- 
istence at the instant when the Deity unUed and uttered ^e fiat: ''Let 
there be Ught"; and that it is this independent material agent which 
produces heat by friction^ on accoimt of its enormous and incessant 
velocity. In short, it is the first kabalistic emanation to which General 
Pleasonton introduces us, that Sephira or divine Intelligence (the female 
principle) which, in imity with Ain-Soph, or divine wisdom (male princi- 
ple), produced everything visible and invisible. He laughs at the current 
theory of the incandescence of the sun and its gaseous substance. The 
reflexion from the photosphere of the sun, he says, passing through 
planetary and stellar spaces, must have thus created a vast amount of 
electricity and magnetism. Electricity, by the union of its opposite po- 
larities, evolves heat and imparts magnetism to all substances capable of 
receiving it. The sun, planets, stars, and nebulae are all magnets, etc.^ 

If this courageous gentleman should prove his case, future genera- 
tions will have but little disposition to laugh at Paracelsus and his sidereal 
or astral Ught, and at his doctrine of the magnetic influence exercised by 

Plato's idea is the WiU^ or Logos, the deity which manifests itself. It is the Eternal 
Light from which proceeds, as an emanation, the visible and material light. 

559. The It^uenee of the Blue Ray, etc., p. 36, eq. 
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the stars and planets upon every living creature, plant, and mineral 
of our globe. Moreover, if the Pleasonton hypothesis is established, 
the transcendent glory of Professor Tyndall will be rather obscured. 
According to public opinion, the General makes a terrible onslaught 
on the learned physicist for attributing to the sun calorific effects, ex- 
perienced by him in an Alpine ramble, that were simply due to his 
own vital electricity.*** 

The prevalence of such revolutionary ideas in science emboldens us 
to ask the representatives of science whether they can explain why the 
tides follow the moon in her circling motion? The fact is they cannot 
fully demonstrate even so familiar a phenomenon as this, one that has no 
mystery for even the neophytes in alchemy and magic. We should also 
like to learn whether they are equally incapable of telling us why the 
moon's rays are so poisonous, even fatal, to some organisms; why in 
some parts of Africa and India a person sleeping in the moonUght is 
often made insane; why the crises of certain diseases correspond with 
lunar changes; why somnambulists are more affected at her full; and 
why gardeners, farmers, and woodmen cling so tenaciously to the idea 
that vegetation is affected by lunar influences? Several of the mimosae 
alternately open and close their petals as the full moon emerges from or is 
obscured by clouds. And the Hind(is of Travancore have a popular but 
extremely suggestive proverb which says: "Soft words are better than 
harsh; the sea is attracted by the cool moon and not by the hot sun." 
Perhaps the one man or the many men who launched this proverb on 
the world knew more about the cause of such attraction of the waters by 
the moon than we do. Thus if science cannot explain the cause of this 
physical influence, what can she know of the moral and occult influences 
that may be exercised by the celestial bodies on men and their destiny; 
and why contradict that which it is impossible for her to prove false? 
If certain aspects of the moon effect tangible results so familiar in the ex- 
perience of men throughout all time, what violence are we doing to logic 
in assuming the possibility that certain combinations of sidereal in- 
fluences may also be more or less potential? 

If the reader will recall what is said by the learned authors of The 

560. It appears that in descending from Mont Blanc Tyndall suffered severely from the 
heat, though he was knee-deep in the snow at the time. The Professor attributed this 
to the burning rays of the sun, but Pleasonton maintains that if the rays of the sim 
had been so intense as described, they would have melted the snow, which they did not; 
he concludes that the heat from which the Professor suffered came from his own body, 
and was due to the electrical action of sunlight upon his dark woolen clothes, which had 
become electrified positively by the heat of his body. The cold, dry ether of planetary 
space and the upper atmosphere of the earth became negatively electrified, and falling 
upon his warm body and clothes, positively electrified, evolved an increased heat (see 
The Influence of the Blue Ray, etc., pp. 39, 40, 41, etc.). 
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Unseen Universe ••* as to the positive eflFect produced upon the universal 
ether by so small a cause as the evolution of thought in a single human 
brain, is it not reasonable to suppose that the terrific impulses imparted 
to this conmion medium by the sweep of the myriad blazing orbs that 
are rushing through 'the interstellar depths/ should in a powerful degree 
affect us and the earth upon which we live? If astronomers cannot 
explain to us the occult law by which the drifting particles of cosmic 
matter aggregate into worlds, and then take their places in the majestic 
procession which is ceaselessly moving around some central point of 
attraction, how can anyone presume to say what mystic influences 
may or may not be darting through space and affecting the issues of 
life upon this and other planets? Almost nothing is known of the laws 
of magnetism and the other imponderable agents; almost nothing of 
their effects upon our bodies and minds; even that which is known and 
moreover perfectly demonstrated, is attributed to chance and curious 
coincidences. But we do know, by these coincidences,"* that "there 
are periods when certain diseases, propensities, fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes of humanity are more rife than at others." There are times of 
epidemic in moral and physical affairs. In one epoch "the spirit of 
reUgious controversy will arouse the most ferocious passions of which 
human nature is susceptible, provoking mutual persecution, bloodshed, 
and wars; at another, an epidemic of resistance to constituted authority 
will spread over half the world (as in the year 1848), rapid and simul- 
taneous as the most virulent bodily disorder. Again, the collective 
character of mental phenomena is illustrated by an anomalous psycho- 
logical condition invading and dominating thousands upon thousands, 
depriving them of everything but automatic action, and giving rise 
to the popular opinion of demoniacal possession, — an opinion in some 
sense justified by the satanic passions, emotions, and acts which ac- 
company the state. At one period, the aggregate tendency is to retire- 
ment and contemplation, hence the countless votaries of monachism 
and anchoritism; at another, the mania is directed towards action^ 
having for its proposed end some Utopian scheme, equally impracticable 
and useless — hence the myriads who have forsaken their kindred, 
their homes, and their country, to seek a land whose stones were gold, 
or to wage exterminating war for the possession of worthless cities 
and trackless deserts." ^ 

561. Ch. vii, § 196, etc. 

562. The most curious of all "curious coincidences*' to our mind* is that our men of 
science should put aside facts, striking enough to cause them to use such an expression 
when speaking of them, instead of setting to work to give us a philosophical explana- 
tion of the same. 

563. Chas. Elam, if. d.: ^ PhynciatCs ProbUnu, p. 159: London, 1860. 
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The author from whom the above is quoted says that ''the seeds of 
vice and crime appear to be sown under the surface of society^ and to 
spring up and bring forth fruit with appaUing rapidity and paralysing 
succession." 

In the presence of these striking phenomena science stands speechless; 
she does not even attempt to conjecture their cause, and naturally, for 
she has not yet learned to look beyond this ball of dirt, with its heavy 
atmosphere, upon which we live, for the hidden influences which are 
affecting us day by day, and even minute by minute. But the ancients, 
whose "ignorance" is assumed by Mr. Proctor, fully realized the fact 
that the reciprocal relations between the planetary bodies is as perfect as 
those between the corpuscles of the blood, which float in a conmion fluid; 
and that each one is affected by the combined influences of all the rest, 
as each in its turn affects all the others. As the planets differ in size, 
distance, and activity, so do they differ in regard to the influence they 
exert upon the ether or astral light, and the magnetic and other subtle 
forces radiated by them in certain aspects of the heavens. Music is the 
combination and modulation of sounds, and sound is the effect produced 
by the vibration of the ether. Now if the impulses communicated to the 
ether by the different planets may be likened to the tones produced by 
the different notes of a musical instrument, it is not difficult to conceive 
that the Pythagorean 'music of the spheres' is something more than a 
mere fancy, and that certain planetary aspects may produce distur- 
bances in the ether of our planet, while others tend to peace and har- 
mony. Some kinds of music excite us to frenzy; others exalt the soul 
to religious aspirations. In fine, there is scarcely a human being who 
does not respond to certain vibrations of the atmosphere. It is the 
same with colors; some excite us, some soothe and please. The nun 
clothes herself in black to typify the despondency of a faith crushed 
under the sense of original sin; the bride robes herself in white; red in- 
flames the anger of certain animals. If we and the animals are affected 
by vibrations acting upon a very minute scale, why may we not be in- 
fluenced in the mass by vibrations acting upon a grand scale as the effect 
of combined stellar influences? 

"We know," says Dr. Elam, "that certain pathological conditions 
have a tendency to become epidemic, influenced by causes not yet investi- 
gated. . . . We see how strong is the tendency of opinion once promul- 
gated to run into an epidemic form — no opinion, no delusion, is too 
absurd to assimie this collective character. We observe also how re- 
markably the same ideas reproduce themselves and reappear in successive 
ages; ... no crime is too horrible to become popular — homicide, 
infanticide, suicide, poisoning, or any other diabolical human conception. 
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... In epidemics, the cause of the rapid spread at that particular 
period remains a mystery! " 

These few Unes contain an undeniable psychological fact^ sketched 
with a masterly pen, and at the same time a AoZf-confession of utter 
ignorance — " Causes not yet investigated.*^ Why not be honest and add 
at once, **impossible to investigate with present scientific methods"? 

Noticing an epidemic of incendiarism. Dr. Elam quotes from the 
Annales (THygihie Pttblique the following cases : " A girl about seventeen 
years of age was arrested on suspicion . . . she confessed that twice she 
had set fire to dwellings by instinct, by irresistible necessity. ... A boy 
about eighteen committed many acts of this nature. He was not moved 
by any passion, but the bursting-out of the flames excited a profoundly 
pleasing emotion." *•* 

Who has not been struck by similar accounts in the columns of the 
daily press? They meet the eye constantly. In cases of murder of every 
description, and of other crimes of a diabolical character, the act is 
attributed, in nine cases out of ten, by the offenders themselves, to irre- 
sistible obsessions. ** Something whispered constantly in my ear. . . . 
Somebody was incessantly pushing and leading me on." Such are the too- 
frequent confessions of the criminals. Physicians attribute them to 
hallucinations of disordered brains, and call the homicidal impulse tem- 
porary lunacy. But is lunacy itself well understood by any psychologist? 
Has its cause ever been brought under a hypothesis capable of withstand- 
ing the challenge of an uncompromising investigator? Let the con- 
troversial works of our contemporary alienists answer for themselves. 

Plato acknowledges man to be the toy of the element of necessity, 
which he enters upon when he appears in this world of matter; he is 
influenced by external causes, and these causes are daimonia, like that 
of Socrates. Happy is the man physically pure, for if his external 
soul (body) is pure, it will strengthen the second one (astral body), 
or the sold which is termed by him the higher mortal soul, which though 
liable to err from its own motives, will always side with reason against 
the animal proclivities of the body. The lusts of man arise in conse- 
quence of his perishable material body, so do other diseases; but though 
Plato regards crimes as involuntary sometimes, for they result like bodily 
disease from external causes, yet he clearly makes a wide distinction 
between these causes. The fatalism which he concedes to humanity, 
does not preclude the possibility of rising superior to these causes, 
for though pain, fear, anger, and other feelings are given to men by 
necessity 9 "if they conquered these they would live righteously, and if 
they were conquered by them, unrighteously.^' ^^ The diud man, i. e., one 

564. A Phyncian*s ProbUnu, pp. 190-3. 565. Jowett: Introd. to Timaeu*^ p. 467. 
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from whom the divine immortal spirit has departed, leaving 
animal form and astral body (Plato's higher mortal soul), is le 
to his instincts, for he has been subjugated by all the evils 
on matter; hence he becomes a docile tool in the hands of the 
— beings of sublimated matter, hovering in our atmosphere, 
ready to inspire those who are deservedly deserted by their 
counsellor, the Divine Spirit, called by Plato "genius." ^ Ace 
this great philosopher and initiate, one "who lived well d 
appointed time would return to the habitation of his star, a 
have a blessed and suitable existence. But if he failed in attai: 
in the second generation he would pass into a looman [becom< 
and weak as a woman],^ and should he not cease from evi 
condition, he would be changed into some brute which resembl< 
his evil ways, and would not cease from his toils and transfc 
until he followed the original principle of sameness and Ukene 
him, and overcame, by the help of reason, the later accretioi 
bulent and irrational elements [elementary daemons] compose 
and air, and water and earth, and returned to the form of his 
better nature." ^ 

But Dr. Elam thinks otherwise. On page 194 of his book, 
cian^s Problems, he says that the cause of the rapid spread c 
epidemics of disease which he is noticing "remains a mystery' 
regards the incendiarism, he remarks that "in all this we fine 
mysterious, though the epidemic is strongly developed." Strc 
tradiction! De Quincey, in his paper, entitled Murder Cons 
One of the Fine Arts, treats of the epidemic of assassination, 
1588 and 1635, when seven of the most distinguished char 
the time lost their lives at the hands of assassins, but neithe 



566. Jowett: Timaeus, f 90, p. 580. 

567. According to General Pleasonton*s theory of positive and negative 
underlying every psychological, physiological, and cosmic phenomenon, tl 
alcoholic stimulanU transforms a man into a woman and vice versa, by cha 
eUdriciiiee. "When this change in the condition of his electricity has occu 
the author, "his attributes [those of a drunkard] become feminine; he is i 
rational, excitable . . . becomes violent, and if he meets his wife, whose noi 
tion of electricity is like hb present condition, positive, they repel each otb 
mutually abusive, engage in conflict and deadly strife, and the newspaper < 
day announces the verdict of the coroner's jury on the case. . . . Who woul 
find the discovery of the moving cause of all these terrible crimes in the pen 
the criminal? and yet science has shown that the metamorphosis of a i 
ivoman, by changing the negative condition of his electricity into the p< 
tricity of the woman, with all its attributes, is disclosed by the chara 
perspiration superinduced by the use of alcoholic stimulants!" (The Inflt 
Blue Ray, p. 119.) 568. Jowett: Timaeus, J 
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any other commentator has been able to explain the mysterious cause 
of this homicidal mania. 

If we press these gentlemen for an explanation, which as pretended 
philosophers they are bound to give us, they reply that it is a great 
deal more scientific to assign for such epidemics "'agitation of the mmd," 
"... a time of poUtical excitement (1830)," ". . . imitation and im- 
pulse," ". . . excitable and idle boys," and ** hysterical girls," than to 
be absurdly seeking for the verification of superstitious traditions in 
a hypothetical astral light. It seems to us that if, by some providential 
fataUty, hysteria were to disappear entirely from the human system, 
the medical fraternity would be entirely at a loss for explanations of a 
large class of phenomena now conveniently classified under the head of 
"normal symptoms of certain pathological conditions of the nervous 
centers." Hysteria has been hitherto the sheet-anchor of skeptical 
pathologists. Does a dirty peasant-girl begin suddenly to speak with 
fluency different foreign languages hitherto unfamiUar to her, and to 
write poetry — "hysterics!" Is a medium levitated, in full view of a 
dozen of witnesses, and carried out of one third-story window and 
brought back through another — "disturbance of the nervous centers, 
followed by a collective hysterical delusion." ^ A Scotch terrier, caught 
in the room during a manifestation, is hurled by an invisible hand across 
the room, breaks to pieces, in his saUo mortaliy a chandeUer, under a ceil- 
ing eighteen feet high, to fall down killed *''* — ** canine haUtudnaiionr* 

"True science has no belief," says Dr. Fenwick, in Bulwer Lytton's 
Strange Story; "true science knows but three states of mind: denial, 
conviction, and the vast interval between the two, which is not belief, 
but the suspension of judgment." Such, perhaps, was true science 
in Dr. Fenwick's days. But the true science of our modem times pro- 
ceeds otherwise; it either denies point-blank, without any preliminary 
investigation, or sits in the interim, between denial and conviction, 
and, dictionary in hand, invents new Graeco-Latin appellations for 
non-existing kinds of hysteria! 

Powerful clairvoyants and adepts in mesmerism, by reason of their 
lucid vision in the astral Ught, have often described the epidemics and 
physical (though to others invisible) manifestations which science at- 
tributes to epilepsy, haemato-nervous disorders, and what not, as being 
of somatic origin. They affirm that the 'electric waves* were in violent 
perturbation, and that they discerned a direct relation between this 
ethereal disturbance and the mental or physical epidemic then raging. 

569. Littr6: in Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. 1856. 
570. Des Mouweauz: Les hauU phSnom^nee de la magie, ch. ii. 
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But science has heeded them not, and has gone on with her encyclopaedic 
labor of devising new names for old things. 

"History," says Du Potet, the prince of French mesmerists, "keeps 
but too well the sad records of sorcery. These facts were but too real, 
and lent themselves but too readily to dreadful malpractices of the art, 
to monstrous abuse! . . . But how did I come to find out that art? 
Where did I learn it? In my thoughts? no; it is nature herself which 
discovered to me the secret. And how? By producing before my own 
eyes, without waiting for me to search for it, indisputable facts of sorcery 
and magic. . . . What is, after all, sonmambulistic sleep? A remit of 
the potency of magic. And what is it which determines these attractions, 
these sudden impulses^ these raving epidemics, rages, antipathies, crises; 
— these convulsions which you can make durable? , . . what is it which 
determines them, if not the very principle we employ, the agent so de- 
cidedly well known to the ancients? What you call nervous fluid or mag- 
netism, the men of old called occuU power, or the potency of the soul, 
subjection, MAGIC! . . . 

" Magic is based on the existence of a mixed world placed wiihouiy not 
within us; and with which we can enter in communication by the use of 
certain arts and practices. . . . An element existing in nature, unknown 
to most men, . . . gets hold of a person and withers and breaks him 
down, as the fearful hurricane does a bulrush; it scatters men far away, 
it strikes them in a thousand places at the same time, without their per- 
ceiving the invisible foe, or being able to protect themselves ... all 
this is demonstrated; but that this element could choose friends and 
select favorites, obey their thoughts, answer to the human voice, and 
imderstand the meaning of traced signs, that is what people cannot 
realize, and what their reason rejects, . . . and that is what I saw; and I 
say it here most emphatically, tiiat for me it is a fact and a truth demon- 
strated for ever." '^^ 

"If I entered into greater details, one could readily imderstand that 
there do exist around us, as in ourselves, mysterious beings who have 
power and shape, who enter and go out at will, notwithstanding the well- 
closed doors." ^^ Further, the great mesmerizer teaches us that the 
faculty of directing this fluid is a "physical property, resulting from our 
organization ... it passes through all bodies . . . everything can be 
used as a conductor for magical operations, and it will retain the power 
of producing effects in its turn-." This is the theory common to all 
Hermetic philosophers. Such is the power of the fluid, "that no chemical 
or physical forces are able to destroy it, . . . There is very little analogy 

571. Du Potet: La magie dSwnlie, pp. 54-5, 155-6, 161 : Paris, 1875. (Cf. footnote 332.) 

672. Ibid,, pp. 213-4. 
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between the imponderable fluids known to physicists and this animal 
magnetic fluid." *" 

If we now refer to medieval ages, we find, among others, Cornelius 
Agrippa telling us precisely the same: ''The ever-changing universal 
force, the 'soul of the world,' can fecundate anything by infusing in it 
its own celestial properties. Arranged according to the formula taught 
by science^ these objects receive the gift of communicating to us their 
virtue. It is sufficient to wear them, to feel them immediately operating 
on the soul as on the body. . . . Human soul possesses, from the fact of 
its being of the same essence as all creation, a marvelous power. One 
who possesses the secret is enabled to rise in science and knowledge as 
high as his imagination will carry him; but he does that only on the con- 
dition of becoming closely united to this universal force. . . . Truth, 
even the future, can be then made ever present to the eyes of the soul; 
and this fact has been demonstrated many times by things coming to 
pass as they were seen and described beforehand . . . time and space 
vanish before the eagle eye of the immortal soul . . . her power becomes 
boundless . . . she can shoot through space and envelop with her pres- 
ence a man, no matter ai what distance; she can plunge and penetrate 
him through, and make him hear the voice of the person she belongs to, 
as if that person were in the room." ^* 

If unwilling to seek for proof or receive information from medieval. 
Hermetic philosophy, we may go still further back into antiquity, and 
select, out of the great body of philosophers of the pre-Christian ages, one 
who can least be accused of superstition and credidity — Cicero. Speak- 
ing of those whom he calls gods, and who are either human or atmos- 
pheric spirits, "We know," says the old orator, "that of all living beings 
man is tJie best formed, and as the gods belong to this number they must 
have a human form. ... I do not mean to say that the gods have body 
and blood in them; but I say that they seem as if they had bodies with 
blood in them. . . . Epicurus, for whom hidden things were as tangible 
as if he had touched them with his finger, teaches us that gods are not 
generally visible, but that they are intelligible; that they are not bodies 
having a certain solidity . . . but that we can recognise them by their 
passing images; that as there are aUmis enough in the infinite space to 
produce such images, these are produced before us . . . and make us 
realize what are these happy, immortal beings." ^ 

"When the initiate," says L^vi, in his turn, "has become quite lucide, 

573. Baron Du Potet: Cours de magnSHsme, pp. 17-108. 

574. De occulta pkUosophia, pp. 332-358. 

575. Cicero: On the Nature of the Oodi, I, xix. 
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... he communicates and directs at will the magnetic vibrations in 
mass of astral light. . . . Transformed in human light at the momen 
the conception, it (the light) becomes the first envelope of the soul; 
combination with the subtlest fluids it forms an ethereal body, or 
sidereal phantom^ . . . which is entirely disengaged only at the momen 
death." "• To project this ethereal body, at no matter what distance; 
render it more objective and tangible by condensing over its fluidic f< 
the waves of the parent essence, is the great secret of the adept-ma^ 

Theurgical magic is the last expression of occult psychological sciei 
The Academicians reject it as the hallucination of diseased brains 
brand it with the opprobrious epithet of charlatanry. We deny to tl 
most emphatically the right of expressing their opinion on a sub 
which they have never investigated. They have no more right, in tl 
present state of knowledge, to judge of magic and Spiritualism tha 
Fiji islander to venture his opinion about the labors of Faraday 
Agassiz. About all they can do on any one day is to correct the error 
the preceding day. Nearly three thousand years ago, earlier than 
days of Pytiiagoras, the ancient philosophers claimed that light 
ponderable — hence matter^ and that light was force. The corpusci 
theory, owing to certain Newtonian failures to verify it, was laug 
down, and the undulatory theory, which proclaimed light imponderc 
accepted. And now the world is startled by Mr. Crookes weighing li 
with his radiometer! The Pythagoreans held that neither the sim 
the stars were the sources of light and heat, and that the former was 
an agent; but the modem schools teach the contrary. 

The same may be said respecting the Newtonian law of gravitat 
Following strictly the Pythagorean doctrine, Plato held that gravita 
was not merely a law of the magnetic attraction of lesser bodies to la 
ones, but a magnetic repulsion of similars and attraction of dissimil 
"Things brought together," says he, "contrary to nature, are natur 
at war, and repel one another." *" This cannot be taken to mean 1 
repulsion occurs of necessity between bodies of dissimilar properties, 
simply that when naturally antagonistic bodies are brought together t 
repel one another. The researches of Bart and Schweigger leave u 
little or no doubt that the ancients were well acquainted with the mu 
attractions of iron and the lodestone, as well as with the positive 
negative properties of electricity, by whatever name they may 1: 

576. £liphas JAvi: Dogme ei rituel de la haute magie — Dogme, ch. vi, viii. 

577. See Timaeus, Such expressions made Professor Jowett state in his Introdw 
p. 510, that Plato taught the attraction of similar bodies to similar. But this asse 
would amount to denying the great philosopher even a rudimentary knowledge o 
laws of magnetic poles. 
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called these. The reciprocal magnetic relations of the planetary orbs, 
which are all magnets, was with them an accepted fact, and aerolites were 
not only called by them magnetic stones, but were used in the Mysteries 
for purposes for which we now employ the magnet. When, therefore. 
Professor A. M. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, told 
the Yale Scientific Club in 1872 that the earth is a great magnet, and 
that ''on any sudden agitation of the sun's surface the magnetism of 
the earth receives a profound disturbance in its equilibrium, causing 
fitful tremors in the magnets of our observatories, and producing those 
grand outbursts of the polar Ughts, whose lambent flames dance in 
rhythm to the quivering needle," •" he only restated, in good English, 
what was taught in good Doric untold centuries before the first Christian 
philosopher saw the light. 

The prodigies accomplished by the priests of theurgical magic are so 
well authenticated, and the evidence — if human testimony is worth any- 
thing at all — is so overwhelming that, rather than confess that the Pa- 
gan theurgists far outrivaled the Christians in miracles. Sir David Brew- 
ster piously concedes to the former the greatest proficiency in physics and 
everything that pertains to natural philosophy. Science finds herself in a 
very disagreeable dilemma. She must either confess that the ancient 
physicists were superior in knowledge to her modem representatives, or 
that there exists something in nature beyond physical science, and that 
spirit possesses powers of which our philosophers never dreamed. 

"The mistake we make in some science we have specially cultivated," 
says Bulwer Lytton, "is often only to be seen by the light of a separate 
science as especially cultivated by another." ^ 

Nothing can be accounted for more easily than the highest possibili- 
ties of magic. By the radiant light of the universal magnetic ocean, 
whose electric waves bind the cosmos together, and in their ceaseless mo- 
tion penetrate every atom and molecule of the boimdless creation, the 
disciples of mesmerism — however inadequate their various experiments 
— intuitionally perceive the alpha and omega of the great mystery. Only 
the study of this agent, which is the divine breath, can unlock the secrets 
of psychology and physiology, of cosmical and spiritual phenomena. 

"Magic," says Psellus, "formed the last part of the sacerdotal sci- 
ence. It investigated the nature, power, and quality of everything sub- 
lunary; of the elements and their parts, of animals, of various plants and 
their fruits, of stones and herbs. In short, it explored the essence and 
power of everything. Therefore by these means it produced its eflFects. 

578. Alfred Marshall Mayer, Ph. D.: The Earth a Oreat Magnet, a lecture delivered 
before the Yale Scientific Qub, Feb. 14. 1872. 579. A Strange Story, ch. 31. 
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And it formed statues [magnetized] which procure health, and made 
smidry figures and things [taUsmans] which could equally become the in- 
struments of disease as of health. Often, too, celestial fire is made to 
appear through magic, and then statues laugh and lamps are spon- 
taneously enkindled." ^^ 

If Galvani's modem discovery can set in motion the limbs of a dead 
frog, and force a dead man's face to express, by the distortion of its 
features, the most varied emotions, from joy to diabolical rage, despair, 
and horror, the Pagan priests, unless the combined evidence of the most 
trustworthy men of antiquity is not to be relied upon, accomplished the 
still greater wonders of making their stone and metal statues to sweat and 
smile. The celestial^ pure fire of the Pagan altar was electricity drawn 
from the astral light. Statues, therefore, if properly prepared, might, 
without any accusation of superstition, be allowed to have the property 
of imparting health and disease by contact, as well as any modem gal- 
vanic belt, or overcharged battery. 

Scholastic skeptics, as well as ignorant materialists, have greatly 
amused themselves for the last two centuries over the absurdities attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras by his biographer, lanlbUchus. The Samian philoso- 
pher is said to have persuaded a she-bear to give up eating human flesh; 
to have forced a white eagle to descend to him from the clouds, and to 
have subdued him by stroking him gently with the hand, and by talking 
to him. On another occasion Pythagoras actually persuaded an ox to re- 
nounce eating beans, by merely whispering in the animal's ear! "^ Oh, 
ignorance and superstition of our forefathers, how ridiculous they appear 
in the eyes of our enlightened generations! Let us, however, analyse this 
absurdity. Every day we see unlettered men, proprietors of strolling 
menageries, taming and completely subduing the most ferocious animals, 
merely by the power of their irresistible will. Nay, we have at the pres- 
ent moment in Europe several young and physically-weak girls, under 
twenty years of age, fearlessly doing the same thing. Every one has 
either witnessed or heard of the seemingly magical power of some mes- 
merizers and^sychologists. They are able to subjugate their patients for 
any length of time. Regazzoni, the mesmerist who excited such wonder 
in France and London, has achieved far more extraordinary feats than 
those we have quoted in respect to Pythagoras. Why then accuse the an- 
cient biographers of such men as Pythagoras and Apollonius of Tyana of 
either wilful misrepresentation or absurd superstition? When we reaUze 

580. Part of a rare MS. by Psellus, De daemonibus, in PauBanius: The De8cr. of Greece, 
III» p. 293 (T. Taylor). Cf. T. Taylor: The Eleua. and Baceh. Myst., p. 159, eq, 

581. T. Taylor: lamblichtu* Life of Pythagoras, ch. xiii. 
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that the majority of those who are so skeptical as to the magical powers 
possessed by the ancient philosophers, who laugh at the old theogonies 
and the fallacies of mythology, have nevertheless an implicit faith in the 
records and inspiration of their Bible, hardly daring to doubt even that 
monstrous absurdity that Joshua arrested the course of the sun, we may 
well say Amen to Godfrey Higgins' just rebuke: "When I find," he says, 
'Meamed men believing Genesis lileraUy^ which the ancients, with all their 
failings, had too much sense to receive except allegorically, I am tempted 
to doubt the reality of the improvement of the human mind." "* 

One of the very few commentators on old Greek and Latin authors, 
who have given their just dues to the ancients for their mental develop- 
ment, is Thomas Taylor. In his translation of lamblichus' Life of 
PythagoraSy we find him remarking as follows: *' Since Pythagoras, as 
lamblichus informs us, was initiated in all the Mysteries of Byblus and 
Tyre, in the sacred operations of the Syrians, and in the Mysteries of the 
Phoenicians, and since he spent two and twenty years in the adyta of 
temples in Egypt, associated with the Magi in Babylon, and was in- 
structed by them in their venerable knowledge, it is not at all wonderful 
that he was skilled in magic, or theurgy, and was therefore able to per- 
form things which surpass merely human power, and which appear to be 
perfectly incredible to the vulgar.""* 

The universal ether was not, in the eyes of the ancients, simply a 
something stretching tenantless throughout the expanse of heaven; it 
was a boundless ocean peopled like our familiar seas with creatures large 
and small, and having the germs of life in every molecule. Like the finny 
tribes which swarm in our oceans and smaller bodies of water, each kind 
having its habitat in some spot to which it is curiously adapted, some 
friendly and some inimical to man, some pleasant and some frightful to 
behold, some seeking the refuge of quiet nooks and land-locked harbors, 
and others traversing great areas of water, the various races of the ek- 
menial spirits were believed by them to inhabit the different portions of 
the great ethereal ocean, and to be exactly adapted to their respective 
conditions. If we only bear in mind the fact that the rushing of planets 
through space must create a disturbance in this plastic and attenuated 
medium, as absolute as the passage of a cannon shot does in the air or that 
of a steamer in the water, and on a cosmic scale, we can understand that 
(admitting our premisses to be true) certain planetary aspects may pro- 
duce much more violent agitation, and cause much stronger currents to 
flow in a given direction, than do others. With the same premisses con- 
ceded, we may also see why, by such various aspects of the stars, shoals of 

582. Anacalypns, I, p. 807. 583. lamblichuB: Life qf Ppthagoras, pp. 296-7. 
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friendly or hostile 'elementals' might be poured in upon our atmc 
phere, or some particular portion of it, and make the fact appreciable 1 
the eflFects which ensue. 

According to the ancient doctrines, the soulless elemental spirits w€ 
evolved by the ceaseless motion inherent in the astral light. Light 
force, and the latter is produced by the tmll. As this will proceeds frc 
an intelligence which cannot err, for it is entirely independent of t 
physical basis of human thought, being the pure, transcendent emanati 
of the highest divinity itself (Plato's 'Father') — it proceeds from t 
beginning of time, according to inmiutable laws, to evolve the elementa 
fabric requisite for the subsequent generation of what we call hum 
races. All of the latter, whether belonging to this planet or to some otl 
of the myriads in space, have their earthly bodies evolved in the mat 
out of the bodies of a certain class of these elemental beings which ha 
passed away in the invisible worlds. In the ancient philosophy there vi 
no missing link to be supplied by what Tyndall calls an ''educated ima; 
nation "; no hiatus to be filled with volumes of materialistic speculatio 
made necessary by the absurd attempt to solve an equation with but o 
set of quantities; our 'ignorant' ancestors traced the law of evoluti 
throughout the whole universe. As by gradual progression from the sU 
cloudlet to the development of the physical body of man, the rule ho) 
good, so from the universal ether to the incarnate human spirit, th 
traced one uninterrupted series of entities. These evolutions were fr( 
the world of spirit into the world of gross matter; and through that ba 
again to the source of all things. The 'descent of species' was to th< 
a descent from the spirit, primal source of all, to the 'degradation 
matter.' In this complete chain of unfoldings the elemental, sei 
spiritual beings had as distinct a place, midway between the extrem 
as Mr. Darwin's missing-link between the ape and man. 

No author in the world of literature ever gave a more truthful 
more poetical description of these beings than Sir £. Bulwer Lytton, 1 
author of Zanonu Now himself "a thing not of matter" but an "Ic 
of joy and light," his words sound more like the faithful echo of memc 
than the exuberant outflow of mere imagination. 

"Man is arrogant in proportion to his ignorance," he makes the w 
Mejnour say to Glyndon. ". . . For several ages he saw in the countl 
worlds, that sparkle through space like the bubbles of a shoreless ocei 
only the petty candles . . . that Providence has been pleased to light 
no other purpose but to make the night more agreeable to man. i 
tronomy has corrected this delusion of human vanity, and man n 
reluctantly confesses that the stars are worlds, larger and more glori< 
than his own. . . . Everywhere, then, in this immense design, sciei 
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brings new life to light. . . . Reasoning, then, by evident analogy, if not 
a leaf, if not a drop of water, but is, no less than yonder star, a habitable 
and breathing world — nay, if even man himself is a world to other lives, 
and millions and myriads dwell in the rivers of his blood, and inhabit 
man's frame, as man inhabits earth — common sense (if your schoolmen 
had it) would suffice to teach that the circumfluent infinite which you caU 
space — the boundless impalpable which divides earth from the moon 
and stars — is filled also with its correspondent and appropriate life. Is 
it not a visible absurdity to suppose that Being is crowded upon every 
leaf, and yet absent from the immensities of space ! The law of the great 
system forbids the waste even of an atom; it knows no spot where some- 
thing of life does not breathe. . . . Well, then, can you conceive that 
space, which is the infinite itself, is alone a waste, is alone lifeless, is less 
useful to the one design of universal being . . . than the peopled leaf, 
than the swarming globule? The microscope shows you the creatures 
on the leaf; no mechanical tube is yet invented to discover the nobler and 
more gifted things thai hover in the illimitahle air. Yet between these 
last and man is a mysterious and terrible affinity. . . . But first, to pene- 
trate this barrier, the soul with which you listen must be sharpened by in- 
tense enthusiasm, purified from all earthly desires. . . . When thus pre- 
pared, science can be brought to aid it; ihe sight itself may be rendered 
more subtle, the nerves more acute, the spirit more alive and outward, 
and the element itself — the air, the space — may be made, by certain 
secrets of the higher chemistry, more palpable and clear. And this, 
too, is not magic, as the credulous call it; as I have so often said before, 
magic (or science that violates nature) exists not; it is bid the science by 
which nature can be controlled. Now in space there are millions of 
beings, not literally sjrirituxdy for they have all, Uke the animalcula un- 
seen by the naked eye, certain forms of matter, though matter so deli- 
cate, air-drawn, and subtle, that it is, as it were, but a film, a gossamer, 
that clothes the spirit. . . . Yet in truth these races differ most widely 
. . . some of surpassing wisdom, some of horrible maUgnity; some 
hostile as fiends to men, others gentle as messengers between earth and 
heaven. . . . Amid the dwellers of the threshold is one, too, surpassing 
in malignity and hatred all her tribe; one whose eyes have paralysed 
the bravest, and whose power increases over the spirit precisely in pro- 
portion to its fear." "* 

Such b the insufficient sketch of elemental beings void of divine 
spirit, given by one whom many with reason believed to know more 
than he was prepared to admit in the face of an incredulous public. 

584. Bulwer Lytton: Zanoni, Bk. IV, ch. iv. 
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In the following chapter we will endeavor to explain some of the 
esoteric speculations of the initiates of the sanctuary, as to what man 
was, is, and may yet be. The doctrines they taught in the Mysteries — 
the source from which sprang the Old and partially the New Testament, 
belonged to the most advanced notions of moraUty and religious revela- 
tions. While the literal meaning was abandoned to the fanaticism of the 
unreasoning lower classes of soci^y, the higher classes, the majority 
of whose members consisted of Initiaies, pursued their studies and 
their worship of the one God of Heaven in the solemn silence of the 
temples. 

The speculations of Plato, in the Banquet^ on the creation of the pri- 
mordial men, and the essay on Cosmogony in the Timaeus^ must be taken 
allegorically, if we accept them at all. It is this hidden Pythagorean 
meaning in Timaeua^ Craiylus^ and Parmenides^ and a few other trilogies 
and dialogs, that the Neo-Platonists ventured to expound, as far as the 
theurgical vow of secrecy would allow them. The Pythagorean doctrine 
that God is the universal mind diffused through all things, and the dogma 
of the soul's immortality, are the leading features in these apparently 
incongruous teachings. His piety and the great veneration Plato felt for 
the Mysteries, are sufficient warrant that he would not allow his indis- 
cretion to get the better of that deep sense of responsibility which is felt 
by every adept. "Constantly perfecting himself in perfect Mysteries, 
a man in them alone becomes truly perfect," says he in the Phaedrusf^ 

He took no pains to conceal his displeasure that the Mysteries had 
become less secret than formerly. Instead of profaning them by putting 
them within the reach of the multitude, he would have guarded them 
with jealous care against all but the most earnest and worthy of his 
disciples.^ While mentioning the gods on every page, his monotheism 
is unquestionable, for the whole thread of his discourse indicates that by 
the term godji he means a class of beings far lower in the scale than 
deities, and but one grade higher than men. Even Josephus perceived 
and acknowledged this fact, despite the natural prejudice of his race. In 
his famous onslaught upon Apion, this historian says: ^ ''Those, how- 
ever, among the Greeks who philosophized in accordance toOh truth, were 
not ignorant of anything . • . nor did they fail to perceive the chilling 
superficialities of the mythical allegories, on which accoimt they justly 

585. Phaedrw, § 62. (Bohn's Cass. Libr.) 

586. This assertion is clearly corroborated by Plato himself, who says: " You say that, 
in my former discourse, I have not sufficiently explained to you the nature of the First. 
I purposely spoke enigmatically, that in case the tablet should have met with any accident, 
either by land or sea, a person, withotU some previous knowledge of the subject^ might not 
be able to understand its contents" (Second Ejnstle). 

587. Josephus: Against Apion, II, § 37. 
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despised them. . . . By which thing Plato, being moved, says it is not 
necessary to admit any one of the other poets into 'the Common- 
wealth,' and he dismisses Homer blandly, after having crowned him and 
pouring unguent upon him, in order that indeed he should not destroy, by 
his mythSf the orthodox belief respecting one God.*' 

Those who can discern the true spirit of Plato's philosophy, will 
hardly be satisfied with that estimate of it which Jowett lays before his 
readers. He tells us that the influence exercised upon posterity by the 
Timaeus is partly due to a misunderstanding of the doctrine of its author 
by the Neo-Platonists. He would have us beUeve that the hidden mean- 
ings which they found in this Dialogue, are *' quite at variance with the 
spirit of Plato." ^^ This is equivalent to the assumption that Jowett 
understands what this spirit really was; whereas his criticism upon this 
particular topic rather indicates that he did not penetrate it at all. If, as 
he tells us, the Christians seem to find in Plato's work their trinity, the 
word, the church, and the creation of the world, in a Jewish sense, it is be- 
cause all this is there, and therefore it is only natural that they should 
find it. The outward building is the same; but the spirit which animated 
the dead letter of the philosopher's teaching has fled, and we should seek 
for it in vain through the arid dogmas of Christian theology. The Sphinx 
is the same now as it was four centuries before the Christian era; but the 
Oedipus is no more. He is slain because he has given to the world that 
which the world was not ripe enough to receive. He was the embodiment 
of truth, and he had to die, as every grand truth has to, before it revives 
from its own ashes, like the Phoenix of old. Every translator of Plato's 
works has remarked on the strange similarity between the philosophy of 
the esotericists and the Christian doctrines, and each of them has tried to 
interpret it in accordance with his own reUgious feelings. So Cory, in the 
Introductory Dissertation to his Ancient Fragm^erds^ tries to prove that it 
is but an outward resemblance; and does his best to lower the Pythago- 
rean Monad in the public estimation and exalt upon its ruins the later 
anthropomorphic deity. Taylor, advocating the former, acts as uncere- 
moniously with the Mosaic God. Zeller boldly laughs at the pretensions 
of the Fathers of the Church, who, notwithstanding history and its chro- 
nology, and whether people will have it or not, insist that Plato and his 
school have robbed Christianity of its leading features. It is as fortunate 
for us as it is unfortunate for the Roman Church that such clever sleight- 
of-hand as that resorted to by Eusebius is rather diflicult in our century. 
It was easier to pervert chronology "for the sake of making synchro- 
nisms" in the days of the Bishop of Caesarea than it is now; and while 
history exists no one can help people knowing that Plato lived 600 years 

588. Jowett: The Dialogues oj Plato; Introd. to Timaeus, p. 455. 
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before Irenaeus took it into his head to establish a new doctrine from the 
ruins of Plato's older Academy. 

This doctrine of God as the universal mmd diffused through all 
things, underlies all ancient philosophies. The Buddhistic tenets, which 
can never be better comprehended than when studying the Pythagorean 
philosophy — their faithful reflexion — have this as their basis as well as 
the Brfthmanical religion and early Christianity. The purifying process 
of transmigrations — the metempsychoses — however grossly anthropo- 
morphized at a later period, must be regarded as only a supplementary 
doctrine, disfigured by theological sophistry with the object of getting a 
firmer hold upon believers through a popular superstition. Neither 
Gautama-Buddha nor Pythagoras intended this purely metaphysical 
allegory to be interpreted literally. Esoterically, it is explained in the 
'Mystery' of the Kounboumj^ and relates to the purely spiritual pere- 
grinations of the human soul. It is not in the dead letter of Buddhistical 
sacred literature that scholars may hope to find the true solution of its 
metaphysical subtleties. The latter weary the power of thought by the 
inconceivable profundity of their ratiocination; and the student is never 
farther from Uiith than when he believes himself nearest its discovery. 
The mastery of every doctrine of the perplexing Buddhist system can be 
attained only by proceeding strictly according to the Pythagorean and 
Platonic method; from universals down to particulars. The key to it lies 
in the refined and mystical tenets of the spiritual influx of divine life. 
"Whoever is imacquainted with my law," says Buddha, "and dies in that 
state, must return to the earth till he becomes a perfect Samanean. To 
achieve this object, he must destroy within himself the trinity of MdydJ^ 
He must extinguish his passions, unite and identify himself with the law 
(the teaching of the secret doctrine), and comprehend the religion of 
annihilationr 

Here annihilation refers but to matter^ that of the visible as well as of 
the invisible body; for the astral soul (perisprit) is still matter, how- 
ever sublimated. The same book says that what Fo (Buddha) meant 
to say was, that "the primitive substance is eternal and unchangeable. 
Its highest revelation is the pure, luminous ether, the boundless infinite 
space, not a void resulting from the absence of forms, but, on the con- 
trary, the foundation of all forms, and anterior to them. But the very 
presence of forms denotes it to be the creation of Mdyd, and all her 
works are as nothing before the uncreated being, spirit, in whose pro- 
found and sacred repose all motion must cease forever." 

589. See chapter ix, p. 302. 590. "Illusion: matter in ita triple 

manifestation in the earthly, and the astral or fontal soul; or the body, and the Platonian 
dual soul, the rational and the irrational." See next chapter. 
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Thus annihilation means, with the Buddhistical philosophy, only a 
dispersion of matter, in whatever form or semblance of form it may be; 
for everything that bears a shape was created, and thus must sooner or 
later perish, i. «., change that shape; therefore, as something temporary, 
though seeming to be permanent, it is but an illusion, Mdyd; for, as 
eternity has neither beginning nor end, the more or less prolonged dura- 
tion'of any particular form passes, as it were, like an instantaneous flash 
of lightning. Befbre we have the time to realize that we have seen it, it 
has gone and passed away for ever; hence, even our astral bodies, pure 
ether, are but illusions of matter, so long as they retain their terrestrial 
outline. The latter changes, says the Buddhist, according to the merits 
or demerits of the person during his lifetime, and this is metempsychosis. 
When the spiritual entity breaks loose for ever from every particle of 
matter, then only it enters upon the eternal and imchangeable Nirv4na. 
He exists in spirit, in no-thing; as a form, a shape, a semblance, he is 
completely annihilated^ and thus will die no more, for spirit alone is no 
Mdyd, but the only rsaxjty in an illusionary universe of ever-passing 
forms. 

It is upon this Buddhist doctrine that the Pythagoreans grounded the 
principal tenets of their philosophy. ''Can that spirit, which gives life 
and motion, and partakes of the nature of Ught, be reduced to non- 
entity?" they ask. "Can that sensitive spirit in brutes which exercises 
memoiy, one of the rational faculties, die, and become nothing?" And 
Whitelock Bulstrode,*^^ in his able defence of Pythagoras, expounds this 
doctrine by adding: "If you say they [the brutes] breathe their spirits 
into the air, and there vanish, that is all I contend for. The air, indeed, 
is the proper place to receive them, being, according to Laertius, full of 
souls; and, according to Epicurus, full of atoms, the principles of all 
things; for even this place wherein we walk and birds fly has so much 
of a spiritual nature, that it is invisible, and, therefore, may well be the 
receiver of forms, since the forms of all bodies are so; we can only see 
and hear its effects; the air itself is too fine, and above the capacity of 
the age. What then is the ether in the region above, and what are the 
influences or forms that descend from thence? " The Pythagoreans hold 
that the spirits of creatures, which are of the most sublimated portions of 
ether, are emanations, breaths, but not forms. That ether is incor- 
ruptible, all philosophers are agreed; and what is incorruptible is so 
far from being annihilated when it gets rid of the form, that it lays a 
good claim to immortality. "But what is that which has no body, no 
form; which is imponderable, invisible and indivisible; that which exists 
and yet is not?'* ask the Buddhists. "It is Nirvdna," is the answer. 

d90a. A Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 
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It is NO-THING, not a region, but rather a state. When once Nirv&na is 
reached, man is exempt from the effects of the ' four truths ' ; for an effect 
can only be produced through a certain cause, and every cause is anni- 
hilated in this state. 

These *four truths' are the foundation of the whole Buddhist doc- 
trine of Nirv&na. They are, says the book of Prajfid Pdramiid^^^ 
1. The existence of pain. 2. The production of pain. 3. The annihila- 
tion of pain. 4. The way to the annihilation of pain. What is the source 
of pain? — Existence. Birth occurring, decrepitude and deathensue; for 
wherever there is a form, there is a caitse for pain and suffering. Spirit 
alone has no form, and therefore cannot be said to exist. Whenever man 
(the ethereal, inner man) reaches that point when he becomes utterly spi- 
ritual, hence, formless, he has reached a state of perfect bliss. Man as an 
objective being becomes annihilated, but the spiritual entity with its sub- 
jective life will live for ever, for spirit is incorruptible and immortal. 

It is by the spirit of the teachings of both Buddha and Pythagoras 
that we can so easily recognise the identity of their doctrines. The all- 
pervading, universal soul, the Anima Mundi, is Nirv&na; and Buddha, 
as a generic name, is the anthropomorphized monad of Pythagoras. 
When resting in Nirvfina, the final bliss, Buddha is the silent monad, 
dwelling in darkness and silence; he is also the formless Brahma, the 
sublime but unknowable Deity, which pervades invisibly the whole uni- 
verse. Whenever it is manifested, desiring to impress itself upon humani- 
ty in a shape intelligible to our intellect, whether we call it an avatdra^ or a 
King Messiah, or a permutation of Divine Spirit, Logos, Christos, it is all 
one and the same thing. In all cases it is ' the Father,' who is in the Son, 
and the Son in *the Father.' The immortal spirit overshadows the mor- 
tal man. It enters into him, and pervading his whole being, makes of 
him a god, who descends into his earthly tabernacle. Every man may 
become a Buddha, says the doctrine. And so throughout the intermi- 
nable series of ages we find now and then men who more or less succeed in 
uniting themselves 'with God,' as the expression goes — with their oum 
spirit, as we ought to translate. The Buddhists call such men Arhais. 
An Arhat is next to a Buddha, and none is equal to him either in infused 
science or miraculous powers. Certain fakirs fully demonstrate the 
theory in their practice, as Jacolliot has proved. 

Even the so-called /obii/oti^ narratives of certain Buddhistical books, 
when stripped of their allegorical meaning, are found to be the secret 
doctrines taught by Pythagoras. In the Pdli Books called the Jdiakas, 
the 550 incarnations or metempsychoses of Buddha are given. They 

591. •Perfection of Wiwlom/ 
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narrate how he has appeared in every form of animal life, and animated 
every sentient being on earth, from infinitesimal insect to the bird, the 
beast, and finally man, the microcosmic image of God on earth. Must 
this be taken literally? is it intended as a description of the actual trans- 
formations and existence of one and the same individual immortal, divine 
spirit, which by turns has animated every kind of sentient being? Ought 
we not rather to imderstand, with Buddhist metaphysicians, that though 
the individual human spirits are numberless, collectively they are one? — 
as every drop of water drawn out of the ocean, metaphorically speaking, 
may have an individual existence and still be one with the rest of the 
drops that form the ocean; for each human spirit is a scintilla of the one 
all-pervading light. Should we not see that this divine spirit animates 
the flower, the particle of granite on the mountain side, the lion, the man? 
Egyptian Hierophants, like the Brfthmanas, and the Buddhists of the 
East, and some Greek philosophers, maintained originally that the same 
spirit that animates the particle of dust, lurking latent in it, animates 
man, manifesting itself in him in its highest state of activity. The doc- 
trine, also, of a gradual reabsorption of the human soul by the essence of 
the primeval parent spirit, was universal at one time. But this doctrine 
never implied annihilation of the higher spiritual ego — only the disper- 
sion of the external forms of man, after his terrestrial death, as weU as 
duriiig his abode on earth. Who was better fitted to impart to us the 
mysteries of after-death, so erroneously thought impenetrable, than those 
men who, having through self -discipline and purity of life and purpose 
succeeded in uniting themselves with their *God,' were aflForded some 
glimpses, however imperfect, of the great truth? *•* And these seers tell 
us strange stories about the variety of forms assumed by disembodied 
astral souls; forms of which each one is a spiritual though concrete re- 
fiexion of the abstract state of the mind and thoughts of the once 
living man. 

To accuse Buddhistical philosophy of rejecting a Supreme Being — 
God — and the soul's immortality, of atheism in short, on the ground 
that according to its doctrines Nirv&na means annihilation, and Svabhavat 
is NOT a person, but nothing, is simply absurd. The Ain (or Ayln) of the 
Jewish Ain-Soph, also means nihil or nothing, that which is not {quo ad 
nos); but no one has ever ventured to twit the Jews with atheism. In 
boih cases the real meaning of the term nothing carries with it the idea 
that God is not a thing, not a concrete or visible Being to which a name ex- 
pressive of any object known to us on earth could be applied with 
propriety. 

592. Porphyry gives the credit to Plotinus his master, of having been united with ' God ' 
four times during his life, and comphiins of having himself attained to this union but twice. 
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